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You will find that Whiting Cranes in stec 
mill service still run quietly after years of rug 
ged use... ample evidence that they are wel 
designed. 


Let Whiting quote on your next crane, an 
design it to assure uninterrupted service. Whitin 
Corporation, 15601 Lathrop Ave., Harvey, lI! 
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Bridge constructed under supervision of Ohio State Highway Department and U. S. Public Roads Administration 


Whew Myhway Bridge im Uo 


Aptly named the High Level Bridge, this recently completed 


steel structure, connecting Akron and Cuyahoga Falls, 
Ohio, towers 185 ft above the narrow Cuyahoga River. It 
is a deck-type cantilever bridge, 900 ft long, with an open- 
grid four-lane floor. It has a center span of 480 ft, and two 
anchor arms of 210 ft each. 

The superstructure for this highway giant, weighing 
nearly 3000 tons, was fabricated and erected by Bethlehem. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY, BETHLEHEM, PA. 


On the Pacific Coast Bethlehem products are sold by 
Bethlehem Pacific Coast Steel Corporation 


Export Distributor: Bethlehem Steel Export Corporation 


FABRICATED STEEL CONSTRUCTION 
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Easily one of the most important technical articles 
published this year is the Special Report on 
Cold Extrusion of Steel on p. 90. This is the first 
description of the present status of this significant 
development, the outcome of three years of inten- 
sive research by Heintz Mfg. Co., under Army 
sponsorship, in bringing to commercial fruition the 
early German efforts. This article is not a rehash 
of a 2-year old report previously released by the 
Army. It is the first and only up-to-the-minute story 
on what has been done from 1947 to date. 


READERS 


With this issue of Iron Age you see a new format and 
other physical changes. But there has been no change 
in our quality of material. 

We know that you are busy people. Not everyone has 
the time to read all he would like to. In this format we 
have arranged editorial matter so that it is readable, to 
the point, and helpful to you. 

In this space each week we will give you a thumbnail 
sketch of what is in the issue. This week we are acquaint- 
ing you with the progressive changes we have made. 

You will find it easier to locate your favorite technical 
articles, columns or news, because each week they will be 
in the table of contents in the front of the book—on page 
2 opposite. 

You will find all your old friends there. There have 
been no basic changes in Iron Age material. But some 
have a new suit and some a complete change of presen- 
tation. 

If you get a chance let us know what you think of your 
Iron Age. Each week, as before, we will bring you firsts 
in metalworking articles and news and readable and in- 
teresting copy. 

We will do everything we can to help you read all you 
can within the time you have to do it. 


Next W eel, 


Combining of the physical properties of medium and high carbon 
steel with the processing ease of low carbon stock is made pos- 
sible by a new through-carburizing technique. Called Homogen- 
eous Carburizing,” the process will be described in detail in next 
week's issue. 
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CINCINNATI... 


PHOTOS... fs 
COURTESY YOUNG RADIATOR 
RACINE, WISCONS!N 5 


All the steel parts requiring shearing operations on 
these engine jacket water coolers are handled by 
Cincinnati Shears. 


The rapid stroking and gauging of Cincinnati Shears save 
time, and the square corners and straight edges of blanks 
produced on Cincinnati Shears cut assembly costs and 
speed production. 


For best results, consult our Engineering Department. 
We will gladly cooperate with you on your shearing 
needs. 


Write for Catalog S-5 for a description of the complete 


line of powerful, speedy, all-steel Cincinnati Shears. The Young-Happy Full Flow Engine Jacket 


Water Cooler with 93” variable pitch fan. 


A 


CINCINNATI 25,0HIO U.S.A. 
SHAPERS - SHEARS - BRAKES 
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PV=Salesman 
| WAS talking to my friend Eddie the other day. Eddie is a steel sales- 


man, PV (Prewar Vintage). We agreed the war was over. Things are 
no longer scarce. The buyer is boss. Everyone knows that. 


“How is business?” I asked. Eddie says, “Well they at least listen to 
me now. A month ago they would not even take the time to say ‘Hello’.” 
Then he got down to brass tacks. I asked my friend of long standing if 
most salesmen knew how to sell. 


Eddie thought at least half of the salesmen now making the rounds 
will get rough treatment in the next year. Or they will seek other fields to 
conquer. The right way is no different than it was in the past. This PV | 
says you have to have your contact lists. Then you have to call. And after 
he said that he added “and you must work at it.” 


was a year ago. The fellow who knows that is selling his product. New 
selling ideas with their statistics and direct approach are fine, Eddie says. 


The big point was you have to work at selling. It is different than it 
But there is a lot more to it. 


You have to have more than your product, your sales talk, your proof 
of quality, your good company name, and your desire to sell. You have to 
sell yourself to your prospect, Eddie says. That may come about by talking 
about fishing, cooking, shooting or any down-to-earth hobby. 





My friend from the grass roots tells me that any semblance of smart 
talk, high-handed answers, discourtesy, or just plain orneriness which 
might have been common in a sellers’ market is poison to your chances of 
selling a thing. It may mean that you are not welcome. 


\ If your prospect wants to dwell on what a raw deal he got in the past, 
let him talk! Eddie says if you can do anything about it, you had better do ’ 
it. If you don’t it will rankle and bob up again later. 


What my PV sales friend had to tell me is no news to most of us. But 
not being news, and working a job as it ought to be done are two different 
things. The sales philosophy before the war was good. It is good now. It 
isn’t used enough because not enough salesmen know it. 


But this philosophy of making calls, working at them, letting the other 
fellow talk too, selling yourself, being constructive, and acting as though 
you like your prospect, fits more things than just selling steel. It is a frame 
of mind that keeps some of our top people from throwing in the sponge. 
It holds back a depression. As long as industrial leaders have the confidence 
in the future which they have now, we are not ready for the ash can—or the | 





ne Jacket 


ritch fan. European way of doing things. 


town CO. Gripen 


Editor 
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You’ll Want to Know These Sopertant- J acli~ 


about WOLVERINE TRUFIN 


How Easy Connections are Made! ; 


It is sometimes necessary when using finned tube to strip the fins 
from the ends of the tube for a pre-determined length prior to 
fabrication. Not so with Wolverine Trufin. This integral finned tube, 
held to inside diameter specifications, can be fabricated completely, 
and then ends can be sawed to length and inserted connections can 
be made by brazing any standard tube into the finned tube. Strip. 
ping of the ends is eliminated and savings in time and materials 
are effected. 


How Easy Trufin can be Fabricated! 


This integral finned tube can be formed into coils, hairpins, and 
other shapes much easier than plain tube since the fins act as o 
support to the exterior. Thus, shorter bends can be made without the 
use of a mandrel inside and support blocks on the outside. 


How Much Endurance Trufin Has! 


It is suitable for nearly all kinds of heat transfer work—heaters, 
coolers, interchangers, condensers, and many other applications. 
Vibration does not deteriorate fin efficiency. 


Since the fins are integral with the tube itself, it cannot be impaired 
as easily as other types of finned tube by corrosive conditions. 





How Many Sizes and Alloys! 


Trufin can be had in 5, 7, 9 and 11 fins per inch in inside diameters 
Ye" to 1”. It is also available in 19 fins per inch (held to root diam: 
eter specifications) for use in shell and tube condensers. Alloys (in 
19 fins per inch) to meet most popular demands are available. 





How Much It Multiplies Surface Area! 


The equivalent outside surface area of a nineteen-inch length of 
plain tube, %” diameter, for instance, can be obtained in just one 
inch length of Trufin of the same diameter. That's compactness! 





= Let us send you our latest literature that tells more about Trufin—the 


integral finned tube—and its many outstanding performance valves. 











WOLVERINE TUBE DIVISION 


CALUMET AND HECLA CONSOLIDATED COPPER COMPANY 


'NCORPORATEO 
MANUFACTURERS OF SEAMLESS NON 
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1441 CENTRAL AVENUE . DETROIT 9, MICHIGAN 
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} NEWS, METHODS AND PRODUCT FORECAST 
i 
the fins 
>rior to aa An electric pig iron smelting plant is planned for Mo-i-Rana. 
d tube Norway, to use up to 20,000 kw. Ore will come from nearby areas in 
. the form of concentrates with 65 to 68 pct Fe and will either be 
pletely, sintered or pelleted. Pig iron will be about 1.5 Si and 0.6 Mn. 
ions can Power consumption is expected to be about 2340 kw-hr per ton. | 
>. Strip- a4 Government estimates that 10,000 workers will be affected by 


aterials higher minimum wage rates on federal contracts are too low according 
to an executive of the United Steelworkers of America, the union 
responsible fcr the wage revision. Unicon statisticians figure that 
at least 85,000 will get wage boosts if their employers take govern-— 
ment contracts amounting to $10,000 cr mere. 





a4 Aluminum-—finned heat exchangers are being fabricated by brazing 








ns, and in_a salt bath furnace believed to be the largest of its type ever 
ct aso made. It can handle 22-ft long tubes. 
hout the aa A study of isothermal and continuous cooling reveals that time- | 

| 


temperature values shown in S-curves of quick-reacting steels are 
plotted from assumptions of equilibrium conditions that are not 
attained on the short period quenches. Specimens undergoing trans- . 
formation during quenching do so at higher temperatures than those ’ 
used in isothermal transformation diagrams. 


heaters, a4 ECA has approved plans to put the Italian Fiat works on a better ( 
ications. basis from both cost and output standpoints. The first step will 
cost $15 million and produce some business for American manufac— 


npaired a4 Buick is expected to price its new Special, due Aug. 8, under 
ons. $2000 at the factory in a bid for 10 pct of the market and third 
place in the industry. 


a4 The manufacture of high and low pressure aluminum vessels, 
evaporators, filters and preheaters used in self-contained oxygen 
generating units has brought development of improved water-cooled 





ameters welding torches. The new torches have adjustable nozzles that 
yt diam- permit maneuvering into tight spots while maintaining proper arc 
loys (in lengths. 
ble. a4 Stainless steel beer barrels—-in commercial production for just 
about a year-——have caught on. One fabricator is turning out 1700 
a day. 


aa The steel industry spent millions building up coal stocks to 
f counter the mine strike threat. Now its costs have been boosted at 
ngth o the rate of $50 million a year by the 3-day mine work week. Several 
just one more millions went down the drain due to the steel strike threat. 


ess! These losses will be reflected in earnings later this year. 


aa Out of some 2500 gray iron foundries in the U. S., more than 100 
small, marginal producers failed during the past 6 months. It is 


= ee —— ——— ————— 


relationships may soon follow. 


a4 Typical of the possibilities of high prceduction machining is a 

broaching setup in a General Motors plant where one operator pro- 
ee shift. The operator loads two stations and the pins are fed to 
broaching position, cut and ejected automatically. 
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Stop, 


At Right: Photomicrograph showing "decarb" to a 
depth of .020" in the surface of a hot rolled bar of 
C-1050 steel—magnified 100 times, 


At Left: Photomicrograph showing the same bar after 
carbon correction annealing. Note restoration of 
carbon on the surface and also the refinement of 
grain structure. 


* * * 


Below: One of the radiant-tube, prepared-atmosphere 
furnaces in which bars are carbon correction annealed. 
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Steel Deliveries Getting Longer 











Operating Rate Holds At 81.5 Pct 


TEEL is a little harder to get today than 
it was a month ago. Purchasing agents 
with prewar experience are not so sure this 
week that steel is in for much deeper cuts in 
output. Nor are they so optimistic about steel 
prices sliding as they did in 1937 and 1938. 


They've got at least four reasons for this 
change in mind: (1) The base for steel de- 
mand is much broader than it was in the late 
thirties; (2) public construction is still climb- 
ing; (3) long-range demand has not col- 
lapsed; and (4) there are new inflationary 
factors in the economic picture. 


On the price angle, purchasing men see 
rigid wage costs that may be forced up plus 
steel raw material costs basically higher than 
they were before the war. On top of these is 
the higher cost of maintenance and new 
equipment of an expanded steel industry. 


Order Trend Slightly Higher 


All this does not mean that steel is ready 
for an upswing that will wash out what has 
happened so far this year. But it does indi- 
cate the possibility of a slight upward trend 
in steel orders that will get a boost from the 
fall seasonal factors now coming into the 
picture. The crux of it appears to be that 
steel is acting more normally and that future 
swings in output will be decided by seasonal 
factors, by inflationary or deflationary tac- 
tics and by the bigger place in today’s econ- 
omy of consumer durable goods. 


Steel scrap prices are showing real signs of 
strength for the first time since they turned 
sour last January. A $2.00 a ton advance in 
the top of the range at Chicago (an average 
advance of $1.75 per ton) sent The Iron Age 
steel scrap composite price up to $19.92, a 
59¢ gain over the previous week. There is a 
strong undertone in almost all major scrap 
markets. Brokers are paying $2.00 a ton more 
in Detroit and $1.00 a ton more in New York 
for No. 1 heavy melting steel this week. 


The steel ingot operating rate remains un- 
changed this week at 81.5 pct of rated ca- 
pacity. Now that all steel lost in preparing 
for the steel strike threat has been more than 
made up, the reversal of the downtrend in 
steel sales is fully confirmed. Had the steel 
sales trend of the past several months been 
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The Iron Age 
SUMMARY 


Scrap Price Tone Turns Firmer MMMM IRON AND STEEL INDUSTRY TRENDS Si 


resumed this week the ingot rate would have 
fallen off several more points. 

Several factors are responsible for the mild 
upturn in steel business during the past few 
weeks: (1) Hedging against a possible Sep- 
tember steel strike; (2) refilling of badly de- 
pleted inventories; and (3) a slight pickup 
in some metalworking plants. The change in 
steel demand shows up in the delivery dates 
now being quoted by most Chicago mills in 
contrast to what they were offering just a 
month ago. Chicago was selected as a check 
area because its mills have been running near 
enough to capacity to make a pickup easy 
to see. 


Chicago Mills Extend Deliveries 


During the first week in July delivery 
promises on hot- and cold-rolled sheets out 
of most Chicago mills averaged 4 weeks. Mill 
schedules there have since filled up to the 
extent that mid-October is the best delivery 
promised today. Some carbon bars went from 
a 4-week delivery promise to 6 to 8 today. 
Quick (September) delivery is being quoted 
on strip mill plates but universal mill plates 
are not promised before late October. Small 
shapes can’t be had before October. One 
Chicago mill has some limited rolling time 
for wide flange structural shapes in Septem- 
ber. But a 52-in. mill which a month ago was 
offering late Auszust shipment is now prom- 
ising early October delivery. 


Pickup Partly Psychological 


The tighter delivery picture is not com- 
mon to all mills everywhere. But several 
eastern mills have extended deliveries and 
Pittsburgh generally reports a mild upturn. 
The pickup is partly psychological: Con- 
sumers who were holding back because they 
could count on getting steel quickly now find 
they have to buy further ahead. 

This will be a busy month in the sheet 
mills, largely because the automotive indus- 
try doesn’t intend to be caught short by a 
steel strike. The general tendency in Detroit 
is to try to get as much September steel as 
possible shipped before the end of August. 
Automakers’ optimism on their market is ap- 
parently undiminished though a lot of the 
people who sell them steel and parts don't 
share it. 


15 
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Heres How it Works 


TAPERED INNER RING 
TAPERED SPLIT SLEEVE a T T FIT - 
onan f ) RONTRENG NUT IGHT FIT results when the tight 
. enir.g nut pushes the tapered inner 


ee ed all > | ring over the tapered split sleeve. 
CONCENTRIC GRIP is firm and 

a / / Iw a ee | positive —as the split sleeve con- 
tracts and wraps around the shaft. 

Removal is accomplished by re- 

versing the process— with tighten- 

ing nut loosened, removal nut 

pushes inner ring off the sleeve. 


The new SitS{P SUA Unit Pillow Block is completely assembled, 
lubricated and ready for immediate use. Available in ‘‘free’”’ or ‘‘held” 
types and in shaft sizes from 1"A6” to 27/6”. 


Its SDLUS{F-exclusive Align-O-Seals prevent lubricant leakage and dirt 
intrusion. Designated as type SUA with ball bearings—and type 
SUAR with spherical roller bearings. 


No exposed bearing . . . no lock screws to raise troublesome burrs on 
the shaft . . . the nut is locked to the sleeve . . . and even though the 
shaft vibrates, the concentric grip will not loosen. 


For more information, check your local authorized S0SF° Distributor, 
or write: SHLS{ Industries, Inc., Philadelphia 32, Pa. 668! 


i akaiai and pillow blocks engineered b 
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now available through 


‘Brown & Sharpe Distributors 


OF AAICIIICAIS 1 PRRFRAFPIE SS 


These famous precision standards of industry are conveniently acces- 
sible through Brown & Sharpe Distributors. Thus, industry is 
assured a continuing dependable source of supply for jo-BLocKs and 
Accessories. 


LIPS IVME FRE S ITS 


With the purchase of the Johansson Division from Ford Motor 
Company, Brown & Sharpe acquired all rights to manufacture and 
distribute Johansson Gage Blocks and Accessories throughout the 
Western Hemisphere. Since that time, it has obtained the rights to 
world-wide distribution. 

The Brown & Sharpe name is industry’s guarantee that the tradi- 
tional precision of these Johansson products will be maintained 
without compromise. Brown & Sharpe has symbolized leadership in 
the development and manufacture of precision measuring devices, 
machines and tools for more than 100 years. Brown & Sharpe Mfg. 


Co., Providence 1, R. 1, U. S. A. 


We wrge buying through the Distributor 


BROWN & SHARPE © 





PAGE has been drawing stain- 
less steel wire since the earli- 
est development of stainless 
—for many manufacturers has 
become “Wire Headquarters.” 

Think of PAGE as a respon- 
sible source for wire —stain- 
less steel, high or low carbon 
steel. Whatever your problem 
involving wire... 


Monessen, Pa., Atlanta, Chicago, 


‘ a ¢o Denver, Detroit, Los Angeles, New York, 


Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Portland, 
San Francisco, Bridgeport, Conn. 


PAGE STEEL AND WIRE DIVISION 
AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE 


Fatigue Cracks 


By Charles , 


Allakazeop 


A rather starchy dinner party 
at the home of a Western industri- 
alist was astonished recently when 
three of the family’s small fry sol- 
emnly entered the dining room clad 
in their birthday suits, walked 
slowly around the table, and back 
out the door. The youngsters didn’t 
say a word, mama and papa were 
speechless, and the guests tactfully 
ignored the whole episode. 

Mounting the stairs for a reck- 
oning after a discreet interval, 
mama found the nudists in the 
bathroom mopping themselves with 
towels. 

“It worked, mommy, it worked,” 
they’ unabashedly greeted her. 
“Why didn’t you tell us about van- 
ishing cream before?” 


Punishment 


All efforts by Fatigue Cracks 
operatives to discover the identity 
of the empty lobe in the brains de- 
partment who has been infiltrat- 
ing your favorite family journal 
with subversive captions have 
come to naught. 

First, it was “No Foiling Around” 
tagged to the picture of Perma- 
nente’s new aluminum foil mill. 
Then, “Let There Be Light” over 
a shot of Bethlehem’s mercury va- 
por lamps in operation at South 
San Francisco. And finally a view 
of Binks Manufacturing Com- 
pany’s spray painting class was 
entitled “Let Us Spray.” That line, 
if we remember Joe Miller right- 
ly, was stolen from the two 
skunks who met the farmer’s dog. 


Like a whodunit private detec- 
tive needling the police depart- 
ment, West Coast’s Bob Reinhardt 
comes up with: “To think that you 
would criticize part of such a 
‘clever’ caption (‘No Foiling 
Around’) and overlook one of the 
most stupid errors ever to creep 
into the f.f.j. in that same caption 
amazes me. Reread the last sen- 
tence of that caption (Present pro- 
duction is approximately 100,000 
Ibs. per month and the plant ca- 
pacity is between 500,000 and 700,- 
000 tons per month); then con- 
sider that the total aluminum ca- 
pacity of the U.S. is only about 
550,000 tons per year.” 

As with most whodunits, we'll 
bet that Detective Reinhardt is 
just another villain who can’t re- 
sist returning to the scene of the 
crime. 


World Rivalry 


According to Newsfront, con- 
struction of a proposed 60,000-ton 
press for the Air Force has been 
deferred. 

“The big press was proposed to 
top the capacity of one captured 
in Germany by the Russians and 
now reported to be operating in a 
Soviet aircraft factory,” the item 
explained. 

If they have a 50,000 ton press, 
we'll build a 70,000 tonner. Then 
they build an 80,000 ton job and 
we'll come back with a 100,000 ton 
monster. Then they’ll build —. By 
the way, has anyone figured out 
what we’re going to use these big 
presses for? 
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FAFNIR USES 20 LINDBERG CYCLONES 


,.. 00 draw thousands of types of bearings! 
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= : The Fafnir Bearing Company, New Britain, Conn., uses Lindberg 
¢ == ws Cyclone Furnaces to draw thousands of types and sizes of its line of ball 
SS — ore bearings. They say: 
4 “The metallurgical department of our company entrusts the major part 
of its drawing operations to Lindberg Cyclone Furnaces because it has 
found them to be dependable work horses. At the present time there are 
20 in use in the Company’s three ball bearing plants in New Britain, Conn. 
“They have given excellent continuous service for more than 8 years. 
For long periods they were operated 24 hours a day, seven days a week, 
(at temperatures ranging from 275 to 1200°F.) without downtime due 
: : to furnace failure. 
' = =e my “Because the Fafnir line of ball bearings,comprising thousands of types 
: —— and sizes, is considered the most complete manufactured in this country, 
: the Lindberg Cyclones draw a considerable variety of parts. The work 
—— oo varies from small to large dense loads (up to 1600 lbs.) of bearing rings, 
i SS SS cs = balls and rolls, yet the uniform results demanded for the manufacture 
| 
L 
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of precision products is constantly being achieved—and in an atmosphere 
of cleanliness and satisfactory working conditions.” 


Local Offices in every industrial center. 


LINDBERG ENGINEERING COMPANY 2452 W. Hubbard Street, Chicago 12, Illinois. 
‘ 
t . 
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HAROLD COPE, general super- 
intendent, Donora Steel & 
Wire Works, American Steel 
& Wire Co. 


Harold Cope has been named gen- 
eral superintendent of Donora Steel 
& Wire Works of AMERICAN STEEL 
& WIRE CO., replacing L. J. West- 
haver, who has been appointed man 
ager of operations for the company’s 
Duluth district. Mr. Cope had for- 
merly been general superintendent of 
the company’s central furnaces and 
coke works. B. E. Pheneger, now dis- 
trict manager at Duluth, has been 
appointed assistant to the vice-presi- 
dent of operations, with headquarters 
in Cleveland. Harry O. Johnson, su- 
perintendent of the Donora blast fur- 
naces, has been named to succeed 
Mr. Cone as central furnaces and coke 
works general superintendent. Jacob 
W. Cox, assistant to the superin- 
tendent of the coke works in Cleve- 
land, replaces Mr. Johnson as Donora 
blast furnaces superintendent. 


John O. Fryberg has been named 
sales manager of SANDAIRE MFG. 
CO., Los Angeles. 
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A. L. PETERSEN, manager, 
Pittsburgh plant, Joseph T. 
Ryerson & Son, Ine. 


William G. Findlay, former man- 
ager of the Pittsburgh plant of JOS- 
EPH T. RYERSON & SON, INC., 
Chicago, has been transferred to Chi- 
cago, as manager of the work order 
division in charge of work order sales 
for the 13 Ryerson steel service 
plants. Mr. Findlay joined the com- 
pany 27 years ago. A. L. Petersen, 
former manager of the company’s St. 
Louis plant, has been transferred to 
Pittsburgh, succeeding Mr. Findlay as 
manager. Mr. Petersen has been with 
the company since 1913. John M. 
Acee, former manager of sales at the 
St. Louis plant, has been appointed 
manager there succeeding Mr. Peter- 
sen. Mr. Acee has been with Ryerson 
since 1920. 


M. J. Barber, formerly representa- 
tive of ine Chicago north district, has 
been transferred to the Detroit area 
of the AUTO - LITE BATTERY 
CORP., Toledo, where he replaces B. A. 
Fay, Jr., who has been transferred to 





WILLIAM G. FINDLAY, man- 
ager, Work Order Div.. 
Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, 
Ine. 


sales division. 


the manufacturers’ 
Wesley B. Crow, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed in charge of the Oklahoma 
City sales district and Paul H. Davi- 
son has taken over the Omaha dis- 
trict. Gilbert F. Kirkpatrick has been 
placed in charge of the Peoria dis 


trict. Tony Freeman has been ap- 
pointed head of the Dallas sales dis- 
trict. 


Alfred E. Giblin has been named 
assistant plant manager of the Wick- 
wire Spencer Steel Div., COLORADO 
FUEL & IRON CORP., at Buffalo, 
succeeding Graham W. Wickizer, who 
has returned to the company’s Puebli 
plant. Mr. Giblin had formerly served 
as mason-labor department superil- 
tendent. J. Wilbur Campbell has bee! 
made superintendent in charge © 
wire operations at the Buffalo works. 
succeeding A. J. LaBlane, who re 
signed. Mr. Campbell had been a 
sistant superintendent of the wire 
mill. 
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ALFONS ALVEN, general sales 
manager, Rollway Bearing 
Co., Ine. 


Alfons Alven has been appointed 
general sales manager of ROLLWAY 
BEARING CO., INC., Syracuse, a sub- 
sidiary of Lipe-Rollway Corp. Mr. 
Alven had previously been president 
of Bearings Co. of America. 


A. J. Rinnander, formerly with the 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co., New 
York, has joined the HARNISCH- 
FEGER CORP., Milwaukee, supervis- 
ing field activities and sales. 


William Campbell has been ap- 
pointed sales representative, LA- 
SALLE STEEL CO., Chicago, cover- 
ing part of Chicago and adjacent ter- 
ritory. Mr. Campbell had formerly 
been associated with Inland Steel Co. 


W. Hamilton Gardner has resigned 
as vice-president in charge of sales 
of MARCO INDUSTRIES, Depew, 
N. Y. He continues as a director of 
the company. 
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JAMES H. DAVIDSON, JR.. 
sales and service engineer, 
Clinton Machine Co. 


James H. Davidson, Jr., has been 
appointed sales and service engineer 
and Albert W. Bird, service manager, 
CLINTON MACHINE CO., Clinton, 
Mich. 


John P. McArthur has been made 
manager, west coast sales, WORTH- 
INGTON PUMP & MACHINERY 
CORP., Harrison, N. J., with head- 
quarters in San Francisco. He joined 
Worthington in 1936 as an estimating 
engineer in the Philadelphia district. 
He then became a sales engineer and 
in 1945 was made manager of the 
San Francisco district office. 


C. Stuart Hall has been named to 
the newly-created post of assistant to 
the president of AMERICAN CAN 
CO., New York. Mr. Hall formerly 
served as vice-president of Carl Byoir 
& Associates, Inc. 


C. H. Hanson has been named man- 
ager of the Tonawanda plant of the 
WESTERN ELECTRIC CO., succeed- 
ing Harold V. Schmidt, who has been 
appointed assistant engineer of manu- 
facture in New York. Mr. Hanson for- 
merly served as western zone man- 
ager of the telephone division at San 
Francisco. 


William H. Bowdle has been named 
credit and operations manager of 
N. V. NEDERLANDSE B. F. GOOD- 
RICH COMPAGNIE, The Hague, Hol- 
land, a subsidiary selling company of 
International B. F. Goodrich Co. Mr. 
Bowdle has been field auditor for the 
last 10 years in the domestic parent 
company. He succeeds W. A. Beck, 
who has been appointed sales man- 
ager of the Holland company. 


J.P. MOLIS, promotional man- 
ager, Maintenance Dept.. 
Diversey Corp. 


J. P. Molis has been appointed pro- 
motional manager of the newly- 
formed maintenance department of 
the DIVERSEY CORP., Chicago. Mr. 
Molis joined the company 3% years 
ago as a field service representative. 
He then became district manager and 
assistant to the department’s man- 
ager, which latter position he held 
prior to his new appointment. 


John W. Humphrey has been ap 
pointed general superintendent of the 
Youngstown district operations of 
CARNEGIE - ILLINOIS STEEL 
CORP., Youngstown, succeeding L. S. 
Dahl, who has been elected vice-presi- 
dent in charge of operations of the 
Columbia Steel Co. Previous to his 
new appointment, Mr. Humphrey had 
been assistant general superintendent 
in the Youngstown district since 1945. 
He started with the U. S. Steel Corp. 
in 1912 at the Guernsey Works of the 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. 


Victor N. Chambless has been made 
warehouse division manager, IN- 
GALLS IRON WORKS CO., Birming- 


ham. 


Edwin D. Scott has joined PENIN- 
SULAR METAL PRODUCTS CORP., 
Detroit, as chief engineer. Mr. Scott 
has had long association with auto- 
motive body engineering in the De- 
troit area. 


Thomas J. Tobin has been elected 
vice-president and comptroller of the 
ERIE RAILROAD CO., Cleveland. 
Mr. Tobin has been associated with 
the Erie Railroad since 1922. 


Turn to Page 122 
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IT REFLECTS 80% OF RADIANT HEA! 


If heat reflectivity is the big problem in you 
products or equipment, Armco ALUMINIZED Stee! 
may be your most efficient and thrifty answer, 

This different steel (it's aluminum-coated! 
bats back 80% or more of the radiant hea 
sent against it at temperatures up to 900° F, 
This means your products will require less fue! 
to maintain constant temperatures, because 
the radiant heat loss with Atuminizep is less 
than 20%. 


IT RESISTS HEAT-SCALING 
BELOW 1250° F. 


In tests at 1000° F., the surface of Armco 
AvumiINizeD Steel lost its metallic luster, but the 
coating remained intact even after bending. 

At 1200° F. the coating on ALUMINIZED Steel 
did not flake when the sample was bent. The 
surface was darkened, but there was no evi- 
dence of heat scaling or other deterioration 
of the coating. 

This means your products retain all their 
heat-resisting advantages at these temper- 
atures or below. 


IT DOESN’T DISCOLOR UP TO 900°F. 


The surface of Armco ALUMINIZzED Steel will re- 
tain its attractive appearance in your products 
at temperatures up to 900° F. It does not dis- 
color or become unsightly after exposure to 
temperatures up to this point. 

410-Hour Test Results. Samples of Armco 
Atuminizep Steel were unchanged in appear- 
ance after many heating and cooling cycles. 
Periods totaled 410 hours at a temperature of 
900° F. The surface retained its metallic luster; 
there was no scaling. 

This is important in range parts, for example, 
where good appearance gives you a valuable 
sales point when buyers are ‘‘on the fence.’ 
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if RESISTS OXIDATION BY SULFUR, 
CARBON GASES 


if your products are exposed to sulfur or carbon 
gases at moderately elevated temperatures, 
Armco ALUMINIZED Steel offers good resistance 
to corrosion, 

For example, in a test of automobile mufflers 
and tailpipes, Armco ALuMINizeD Steel gener- 
ally lasted twice as long as uncoated steel. 

Besides good corrosion resistance at mod- 
erately high temperatures, Armco ALUMINIZED 
offers you the rigidity, creep strength and im- 
pact resistance of its carbon steel base. 


IT OFFERS THESE PLUS VALUES AT 
Low cost 


Long service life at moderately high temper- 
atures and attractive appearance, all at little 
extra cosf.... 
These are the plus values your dealers can 
| offer their customers with Armco ALUMINIZED in 
your products. Neither steel nor aluminum alone 
can match the combination of heat resistance 
and heat reflectivity offered by this special- 
purpose 2-in-1 metal. 


MAIL TODAY FOR MORE DATA 


CJ Send me the ALUMINIZED Steel catalog. 
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Sprockets and Chains 

Revised catalog No. 709 lists and 
describes various types of stock 
sprockets and single and multiple- 
strand roller chains. Contains illus- 
trations, dimensions, engineering 
data, horsepower rating, and price 
lists. Diamond Chain Co. For more 
information, check No. 1 on the 
postcard. 


Lif t Trucks 


Bulletin of interest to those 
using or contemplating use of 
power equipment in materials han- 
dling operations. Covers electric 
trucks for horizontal movement, 
and lift trucks and stackers for 
horizontal and vertical movement 
of materials on skids and single or 
double faced pallets. Lewis-Shepard 
Products, Inc. For more informa- 
tion, check No. 2 on the postcard. 


Propane Cylinders 


Bulletin No. 464 describes light- 
weight cylinders and the differ- 
ences between the various types of 
cylinders; also compares minimum 
weight and minimum practical 
weight. Cylinders, of 100 lb ca- 
pacity and a tare weight of 72 lb, 
are smooth sided hydrostatically 
tested, hot-dip galvanized and are 
easily handled and stored. Harris- 
burg Steel Corp. For more infor- 
mation, check No. 3 on the attached 
- postcard. 
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New publications of manufacturers that describe 


their products and services are listed below. Get 


copies of the publications that you desire by fill- 


ing in the enclosed card and mailing it. 


Variable Speed Drives 


Featured in a 12-page bulletin 
are ac motors having infinitely ad- 
justable speed. These drives, which 
operate on 2 or 3 phase circuits, 
provide variable speed output with 
constant torque characteristics that 
eliminates usual motor generator 
or exciter.. Louis Allis Co. For 
more information, check No. 4 on 
the postcard. 


Heavy Duty Lathes 
Described and illustrated in bul- 
letin are the features and innova- 
tions available in heavy duty lathes; 
including hardened steel ways, pre- 
cision made gears, dual carriages, 
face plate drive headstock, Keller 
controls and other mechanical and 
pneumatic duplicating devices. Mon- 
arch Machine Tool Co. For more 
information, check No. 
tached postcard. 


5 on the at- 


Solid Carbide Mills 


Seven different shapes of solid 
carbide mills for jewelry, diesel in- 
jectors, aircraft parts, dies, molds, 
metal patterns, and for dental labo- 
ratories are described in bulletin 
17-CM. Abrasive, tough and hard 








materials, up to Rc 60 can be 
worked with these cutters which 
are avadlable in 3/32 in. diam. 
Severance Tool Industries, Inc. For 
more information, check No. 6 on 
the attached postcard. 


Precision Boring Machines 

Catalog describes machines avail- 
able in two sizes of two models. 
Contains explanation of what ma- 
chine does and how it operates, in 
addition to a series of tool path dia- 
grams and photographs of typical 
set-ups. New Britain-Gridley Ma- 
chine Div., New Britain Machine 
Co. For more information, check 
No. 7 on the postcard. 


Eleetrie Motors 


Bulletin MU-185 lists and de- 
cribes various types of electric 
motors and drives as well as brakes 
and transformers. Each section of 
catalog devoted to different type of 
equipment including sections 02 
general engineering data, price 
lists, and listing of electrical prod- 
ucts. Wagner Electric Corp. For 
more information, check No. 8 om 
the postcard. 
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Production methods can be simplified and speeded- 
up with the new and improved equipment de- 


scribed in this issue. Machine shop, press shop, 


production and miscellaneous equipment are fea- 


tured. 


Contour Grinder 

Mass production of simple or in- 
tricate contours in small metal 
parts is possible on the new Tru- 





formatic crush grinding machine. 
The machine illustrated produces 
convex and concave finished edges 
on lock stampings at the rate of 65 
per min. One hundred sixty stamp- 
ings are loaded into a fixture that 
is then loaded onto an indexing 
table, that has two vertical faces 
for fixtures and turns 180° for 
positioning of the work. After the 
original setting the work cycle is 
entirely automatic with pushbutton 
control. The Truformatic wheel 
head moves in horizontally to con- 
tact the work on the table; and the 
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indexing table rises to a_ preset 
stroke. The work is ground in a 
single pass as the form is trans- 
ferred from the wheel and ground 
into the metal parts. Work table 
stroke is variable from 3 to 16 in. 
at any feed rate up to 15 fpm. Tru- 
formatic finishes 160 parts a cycle 
with 25 cycles being completed each 
hour. Thompson Grinder Co. For 
more information, check No. 11 on 
the attached postcard. 


Nail Machine 

Large head roofing nails can be 
made on a new wire nail making 
machine that also handles other 


styles of nails up to 3% in. long. 
Basically it operates on the same 
principle as the GA model, but the 








design has been changed, and the 
overall weight has been reduced 
without sacrificing strength in the 
crankshaft. There is an increase 
in the area that is pressure oil 
lubricated and the controls and ad- 
justments are accessible so that 
setup and maintenance are reduced. 
Black Industries. For more infor- 
mation, check No. 12 on the at- 
tached postcard. 


Shear and Roll Feed 


The New Cleveland 48-in. auto- 
matic shear and roll feed, equipped 





with an electrically controlled posi- 
tive jaw clutch, has a capacity of 
48 in. of 1/16 in. thick steel, and 
operates at 60 strokes per min. 
However, because of the time delay 
in feeding stock, the number of cuts 
depends on the length of stock fed 
into the shear. The roll feed con- 
sists of five straightening rolls and 
two sets of pinch rolls, and is ar- 
ranged with a patented electrically 
controlled drum type clutch. The 
feed on the 48-in. machine operates 
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at 120 in. max and 6 in. min at the 
speed of approx 20 fpm. A greater 
maximum length of feed can be 
provided for where desirable. 
Cleveland Punch & Shear Works 
Co. For more information, check 
No. 13 on the attached postcard. 


Puneh Press 

Rated at 30 tons capacity, the 
new Multi-Max punch press com- 
bines a bolster area of 16 x 48 in. 
and a ram area of 1 x 48% in. 
making possible metal stamping op- 
erations, including blanking, pierc- 
ing, notching, bending, shearing 
and drawing. The large bolster 
and ram areas are possible because 
of the compact design with under- 


neath double crank drive mech- 
anism. The punch press has all- 


steel weld construction with a four- 
point engaging clutch. Standard 





stroke is 2 in.; max stroke to order 
is 4 in. It has a speed of 80 


strokes per min. Standard shut 
die height is 10 in. and ram adjust- 
ment is 2 in. The press is geared 
with precision herringbone gear de- 
sign. Diamond Machine Tool Co. 
For more information, check No. 
14 on the attached postcard. 


Polishing Machine 

An abrasive belt polishing and 
grinding machine consists of two 
parts, the abrasive belt unit and a 
table unit. The belt unit is sus- 
pended from the ceiling and is ad- 
justable vertically by a motorized 
unit on two telescoping tubes. This 
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arrangement permits the lowering 
and raising of the machine to ac- 
commodate finished metal cases of 
varying heights. Adjustment is by 
pushbutton. The unit can also be 
lowered down to the table to polish 
or grind flat sheets. Standard ma- 
chines are 6, 8, or 10 ft long in 
single or double belt style. The 





double belt machine permits the 
use of a coarse abrasive for stock 
removal and a finer abrasive for 


Curtis Machine 
For more information, check 
No. 15 on the attached postcard. 


finish polishing. 
Corp. 


Annealed Springs 

Flat or clock-type springs, ¥% to 
1 in. wide, any length, any temper, 
with plain or shaped ends are now 
produced by a controlled annealing 
method. The equipment used is 
electronically operated and_ the 
practice is said to minimize break- 
age of springs at points of attach- 
ment. Production is speeded up 
and spring quality is kept uniform. 
Wilson’s of Cleveland. For more in- 
formation, check No. 16 on the at- 
tached postcard. 


Pipe Threading Machine 
Known as the Oster No. 522 De 
Luxe Pipe Master, a new threading 
machine of aluminum construction 
has a regular pipe range of 14 to 
2 in. pipe; extra range '% in. pipe; 
extended range of 2'2 to 8 in. pipe 
when used with drive shaft and 
geared die stock; and a bolt range 
of %4 to 1's in. Two stationary, 





quick-opening, adjustable die heads 
are standard equipment. The Spin. 
fast front chuck eliminates the 
need of a chuck wrench and the 
rear chuck is self-centering. A rol- 





ler type, self-centering cutoff device 
requires no adjustment of the two 
rollers. The machine has a univer- 
sal geared head motor and safety 
switch for operation on 110 v ac 
single phase or de. The machine 
is for bench use or can be mounted 
on a steel stand with 16 in. wheels. 
A pipe leg stand has a tool tray. 
Net weight of the machine is ap- 
proximately 299 lb. Oster Mfg. Co. 
For more information, check No. 
17 on the attached postcard. 


Small Coil Slitter 


A slitter for coils up to 250 lb 
and stock thickness up to 0.062 in. 
is equipped on the entry side with 
a coil holder for unwinding, and on 
the exit side with a recoiler for re- 
winding the slit strands. Sleeves 





for the recoiler shaft are provided 
for rewinding strands into coils 0! 


different core diameters. The slit 
ting speed is 150 fpm. An entry 
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means uniformly orgings for you 

7 a ‘“ ! | | 

> in. _ same forgeability ... the same superior surface Timken quality control uses the most precise meth- : 

with and internal quality ...the same response to heat- ods ever developed to maintain unexcelled uniformity |G 

jon yiteatment and the same machinability ...in bar after _in alloy steel forging bar stock. Many special practices | 3 

- ye. [bar and heat after heat! employed in the Timken plant are only practical in | 4 

eves That's what customers have learned to expect from Such a large, flexible specialty mill. | C 

Timken” forging bars. Timken alloy steels are tailor made to meet your | fe 

This unexcelled uniformity helps to maintain consist- _ specifications for chemical and physical properties. For > 

ently high quality in your forged parts. It means better help with your problems, write us today. Ask for our | 

finish, fewer rejects, fewer delays and fewer changes _112-page book, ‘‘Evaluating the Forgeability of Steels”. lS 

in shop practices. It insures steadily maintained high The Timken Roller Bearing Company, Steel and Tube j | > 

forging output, at minimum production cost. Division, Canton 6, O. Cable address: ““TIMROSCO”. : 3 
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50th birthday of the company whose products 
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table, bolted to the side of the base 
is adjustable vertically to maintain 
the strip in line with 5 to 8 in. 
diam cutters. The slitter has alloy 
steel cutter arbors, micrometer 
dial-equipped screws for adjust- 
ment of the top arbor and mainte- 
nance of parallelism. Yoder Co. 
For more information, check No. 
18 on the attached postcard. 


Soldering Turntable 

Each of the 24 work stations on 
a new induction soldering turn- 
table has a spring loaded top slider 
that is brought forward to lock the 
workpiece in place, assuring a per- 
fectly square assembly. Heads are 


interchangeable for different size 
workpieces. The number of sta- 
tions can range from 6 to 24. The 
turntable can be adjusted for 
speeds of 1 to9 rpm. Sherman In- 
dustrial Electronics Co. For more 
information, check No. 19 on the 
attached postcard. 


Suriace Plate 

A heavy cast iron surface plate 
for laying out work, checking flat 
surfaces, and general toolroom and 
shop use is made of special quality 
close-grained iron having a high 
resistance to wear, and is heat- 
treated to prevent distortion. The 
surface is precision ground with 
all edges accurately machined. The 
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bottom is heavily ribbed and has 
three point support. Size is 12x17x3 
in. with top % in. thick. V blocks 
for use with the surface plate are 
made of hardened steel with all sur- 
faces precision ground. They are 


supplied in pairs only. Each block 
is 215/16 in. wide x 115/16 in. 
high x 214 in. long and has a clamp 
with knurled clamp screws that are 
cross-drilled for tightening with a 
rod. Capacity for round work is 4 
to 2 in. diam. A new angle plate 
that serves as a square for laying 
out and setting up work and for 
checking and finishing right angle 
surfaces is precision ground on six 
sides. Size is 3144x314x4\4 in. with 
5g-in. V groove. South Bend Lathe 
Works. For information, 
check No. 20 on the attached post- 
card. 


more 


Indicating Snap Gage 

Fast, positive information on the 
dimension of work is indicated on 
a new snap gage that enables the 
machine tool operator to see how he 


is doing. The instrument can lp 
handled in the same manner as go, 
no-go gages. There are no tricky 
gadgets and a screw driver makes 
all size adjustments. It is simple, 
rugged and foolproof and has posi. 
tive direct contact, lightness and 
balance. The dial indicator that has 
cushioned movement can be faced 
in any position for machine oy 
bench use. Contact point is spring. 
mounted and guarded from side. 
wise blows. Five sizes cover all 
dimensions from 0 to 6 in. Two 
small sizes have cast iron frames: 
three large sizes have aluminum 
frames with insulated grips. Fed. 
eral Products Corp. For more in- 
formation, check No. 21 on the at. 
tached postcard. 


Spring Tester 

A spring testing machine has 
been designed for high production 
inspection and testing of small 
springs within the limits of 12 in. 


long and 5 lb load. It is useful for 
springs made of 0.005 to 0.030 in. 
diam wire. The equipment is sen- 
sitive to load changes of less than 
50 mg and has a weighing accuracy 
within + 0.10 pet. When set fora 
required load and a given extension 
or compression of spring, a pointer 
amplifies weighing beam motion 10 
times and indicates on a curved 
scale the force applied by the 
spring, or whether or not the 
spring is within design tolerance 
limits. Vernier adjustments of 
compression and extension heads 
also enable fast and accurate de 
termination of compressed or ex 
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Dayton—The automobile indius- 
try’s most active retired employee, 
C. F. Kettering was recently 
honored here together with the 
members of the famous “barn 
gang” who stole away after work- 
ing hours from their jobs at Na- 
tional Cash Register Co. to pro- 
duce the electric self-starter. 

The celebration marked the 40th 
anniversary of Dayton Engineer- 
ing Laboratories and honored, in 
addition to “Boss Ket,” Col. E. A. 
Deeds, board chairman of Nationa! 
Cash Register Co., and William A. 


Chryst, retired Delco Products 
chief engineer. 
Many interesting new facts 


about the self-starter, heretofore 
little known, were brought to 
light here. For instance, one of 
the toughest problems confronting 
the company in the beginning was 
its inability to find a supplier for 
the starter—even after the device 
had passed the critical eye of per- 
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On the ASSEMBLY LINE 


AUTOMOTIVE NEWS AND OPINIONS 


Dayton dinner for “Boss Ket" uncovers little-known 
details on self-starter . . . Chrysler installing 


electric furnaces to melt own scrap for camshafts. 


fectionist Henry M. Leland, first 
president of Cadillac. 

The original investment in the 
Delco company consisted of mort- 
gages On some property owned by 
Colone] Deeds, money borrowed 
on Mr. Kettering’s life insurance 
policy and $1500 Mrs. Kettering 
had saved by giving music lessons. 
The $1500 was used to purchase a 
milling machine. 

Back in 1910, the crank was the 
automobile’s biggest limitation. 
There were cranking devices on 
the market, actuated by springs, 
compressed air and even acetylene 
explosions. But no one had faith 
in them. 


Trys For Fool-proof System 

Mr. Kettering’s work at National 
Cash Register Co. had taught him 
that small electric motors could 
be overloaded for brief periods 
without burning out. What he set 
out to do was produce a fool-proof 
electrical system. 

After developing an_ ignition 
system that produced a “fat” 
spark and boosted the life of the 
battery tenfold, Mr. Kettering be- 
gan work on the new starter. A 
1, hp motor was hooked to a Cadil- 
lac engine. The first successful 
test was completed in 2 months. 
Cadillac ordered 12,000 units for 
its 1912 model but efforts to 
obtain 12,000 batteries fizzled. 
Finally, the Exide Co. reluctantly 








undertook the job, mostly because 
of pressure by an enthusiastic 
salesman, O. Lee Harrison. When 
the first battery was shipped, Mr. 
Harrison wired Delco, “I am send- 
ing a sample battery today. Am 
working on the other 11,999.” 

The first complete _ electric 
starter was finished Dec. 17, 1910 
but there was no place for it un- 
der the hood. Two more designs, 
requiring new patterns and cas?- 
ings, had to be made. To con- 
plete the starter on time, the barv 
gang worked around-the-clock. 
This period has been called the 
“Week of Rum and Coffee.” Even 
strong stimulation failed to over- 
come fatigue caused by lack of 
sleep. On the sixth day the starter 
was installed—it promptly failed 
to turn the motor over. 


Both Work Feverishly 


Mr. Kettering and Mr. Chryst 
worked feverishly, rewiring the 
battery. On the next try, it work- 
ed. By 9:30 that evening the first 
starter was on its way to Detroit. 

Cadillac accepted the new starter 
but fate caught up quickly with 
the “barn gang.” Mr. Kettering 
broke his leg. The starter was 
burned in a fire. Mr. Kettering, his 
leg in a cast, hobbled to Detroit t 
repair it. Cadillac’s financial back- 
ers were threatening to withdraw 
their support from the company, 
declaring the new self-starter 
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Dollars saved are dollars earned . . . 
they help you to reduce unit costs, to 
increase profits, and to compete more 
favorably for business. And that is 
exactly what the savings effected by 
“Wheelabrating” are doing for near- 
ly 5,000 users. To assist in proving 
this to your own satisfaction we offer 
you without obligation: (1) a clean- 
ing demonstration; (2) a competent 
analysis of your cleaning problems; 
(3) Booklet 74-A, “The Wheela- 
brator . . . what it is and what it 
will do.” You are welcome to all 
three. 


August 4, 1949 





WHEELABRATOR 
lower Costs .. . Cleaner 
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Automotive News and Opinions 


BARGAIN PLYMOUTH: Plymouth is offering a new 2-door sedan at a bargain 
price which is approximately $100 less than the standard models, The new 
Plymouth is a so-called “fast-back” model; other Plymouths have the 
popular “notch-back.” The new cars are equipped with the same 97 hp 
engine and have essentially the same exterior trim, instrument panel and 
interior trim as the standard models, 


might electrocute motorists. These 
are only a few of the hurdles that 
stood in the way of the starter in 
your Car. 


Scrap Price Cut Is Problem 


Detroit—Greatly reduced scrap 
prices are having some interesting 
repercussions here. Since Jan. 1, 
quotations in Detroit have dropped 
$25 per ton—from $38 to $13. This 
price drop has created many prob- 
iems for scrap sellers and scrap 
buyers alike. 

For instance, a firm generating 
1000 tons of scrap per month is 
losing $25,000 in revenue every 
30 days. This applies to a moder- 
ate-size stamping plant. A very 


large auto producer generating 
50,000 tons of scrap each month 
may find its revenue reduced over 
a million dollars. 

Insofar as steel companies are 
concerned, a reduction in scrap 
means some reduction in melting 
costs. Of course, this does not 
apply to all scrap used. Ordinarily, 
about 50 pct of the openhearth 
charge is scrap and about half of 
this charge is foreign scrap, so- 
called. Thus, a steel company 
melting 10,000 tons of steel a 
month may find its costs are re- 
duced $50,000 per month by a 
change of $25 in the price of 
scrap. 


The steel company will hasten 


STUDEBAKER’S MODERN PRESS ROOM: The huge presses shown in the photo. 
graph are among 61 new presses installed in Studebaker’s stamping division, 
Cost of the installation is 83 million. Capacity of the new Studebaker 
stamping plant is 1500 cars per day. The two units at the left are 500-ton 
presses while the press shown at the right is rated at 750-tons, 
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to add, however, that labor, coa, 
limestone, fuel, freight and other 
items have not been reduced jy 
proportion to the change in the 
scrap price and that most stee| 
mills are today operating at a re. 
duced rate of capacity. This in- 
creases unit production costs by 
adding to overhead. 


The greatest savings in melting 
costs resulting from the downward 
plunge in the scrap price would 
be in electric furnace plants 
which use 100 pct scrap of which 
about 75 pet is ordinarily foreign 
scrap. At the moment, however, 
most electric steel mills are limp- 
ing along at only a small percent- 
age of capacity. Some are closed 
down tight. 


Chrysler Melts Own Scrap 


An unlooked development stem- 
ming in part from reduced scrap 
prices is Chrysler’s decision to 
make its own camshafts by melt- 
ing down forging plant scrap. Ac- 
cording to available information, 
Chrysler is installing two electric 
furnaces at the Lynch Road plant 
in Detroit. Instead of selling its 
flashings, etc., scrap from the forge 
shop will be melted in the pres- 
ence of enough carbon to produce 
a camshaft having 3.25 T. C. The 
iron will be alloyed with chro- 
mium, molybdenum and nickel and 
flame hardened. Dodge and Plyn- 
outh camshafts are being produced 
by Campbell, Wyant and Cannon 
foundry, Muskegon, who will con- 
tinue to make Chrysler and De Soto 
cams, after the Dodge and Plym- 
outh camshaft operation is started 
in Detroit. The operation is sched- 
uled to begin sometime after Sept. 
1, according to informed sources. 


School Bus Use Increases 


Detroit—More than 90,000 buses 
traveling 2 million miles each day 
are required to transport 22 pct 
of the nation’s 5% million public 
schoo] children, according to sta- 
tistics compiled by the Automobile 
Manufacturers Assn, 
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Steel 
It’s far more economical to equip your plant with enough Black 
& Decker 6” Standard Bench Grinders . . . than to have workers 


waiting in line, trying to make too few Bench Grinders do the 
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‘Ward ee Ry me WZ job! When you spot these handy Bench Grinders at strategic 
vould [ points, the savings in man-hours alone more than pays their low 
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vhich cost. And you'll speed up tool sharpening . . . “run-of-shop 
reign grinding ...a whole raft of cleaning jobs! 
ever, Black & Decker 6” Standard Bench Grinders are economical 
limp- to buy ... economical to use . . . sturdy, well-balanced tools with 
cent- : ; 

many practical features you wouldn’t expect to find at such a low 


losed 
price. Order these low-cost Bench Grinders from your nearby 


Black & Decker Distributor today. Call him today and break up 
those costly, time-wasting grinding “bottlenecks” in your shop! 
Be Write for your free copy of our catalog to: The Black & Decker 
crap 5 . Mfg. Co., 651 Pennsylvania Ave., Towson 4, Md. 
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Washington—Substantial Fed- 
eral pump-priming to relieve local 
unemployment is not likely to re- 
sult from the nation-wide survey of 
business conditions which Com- 
merce Secretary Sawyer and his 
top aides set into motion last week. 

While the public has been led to 
believe that the primary purpose 
of this survey and another study 
being undertaken by Labor Secre- 
tary Tobin is the large-scale re- 
allocation of Federal buying con- 
tracts, public works and loans to 
areas experiencing substantial la- 
bor surpluses, Mr. Sawyer hopes to 
avoid these expediencies which are 
enmeshed in all sorts of legal and 
technical difficulties. 

The Commerce Dept., from Mr. 
Sawyer on down, is confident about 
the overall strength of the national 
economy. It is hoped that as a re- 
sult of these personal talks with 
businessmen some of this confi- 
dence might be spread around and, 
further, that businessmen in dis- 
tressed areas will be given a clearer 
picture of the elements of strength 
existing in the economy as a whole. 
Should this transpire, Mr. Sawyer 
feels that business should be able 
to reverse the recessionary trend, 
_ thereby relegating temporary gov- 
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Commerce Dept. confident of strength of national 
economy so pump-priming will not be Secretary 


Sawyer's pet... Antitrust law amending unlikely. 






THE FEDERAL VIEW 


ernment expediencies to a second- 
ary role. 

Getting first-hand information 
from business people, particularly 
their personal feelings and impres- 
sions, is also a part of Mr. Sawyer’s 
effort to make the Dept. of Com- 
merce an effective voice for busi- 
ness in the Nation’s Capitol. Should 
the current recession blossom into 
a full-fledged depression, the sur- 
vey will enable Mr. Sawyer to pre- 
sent a clear picture of business 
thinking to the Congress, which, in 
the event of serious economic diffi- 
culties, would certainly be consider- 
ing major remedial] legislation. 


Sawyer To Get Business Views 
The initial personal visits to 
various parts of the country will be 
followed up by more detailed stud- 
ies of specific industries and areas. 
All of this data, along with Labor 
Secretary Tobin’s unemployment 
study, will be submitted to White 
House Coordinator John R. Steel- 
man, who will then make recom- 
mendations to the various agencies 
relating to shifting of procurement, 
public works, and Federal loans. 
However, it is believed that use 
of these devices as props to lagging 
local unemployment will be severely 









limited. For example, there is con- 
siderable doubt about the legality 
of limiting government invitations 
to bid to particular areas and the 
awarding of contracts to other than 
low bidders. Then, too, shifting of 
contracts might well cause unem- 
ployment in other areas which are 
now in relatively good shape. Pub- 
lic works are planned in advanc 
and such employment is at best a 
poor substitute for humming mills 
and factories. Federal loans are 
limited by specific acts of Congress. 
Finally, the White House has de- 
creed that any of these actions 
must be taken within the limits of 
the current budget. 

In any case, the Commerce Dept. 
does not view the present spotty 
situation with alarm as indicated 
by the fact that it is not planned to 
report fully to Mr. Steelman much 
before the end of September. I 
fact, the West Coast, where there 
are only a few pools of unemploy- 
ment, will not be personally sur- 
veyed until about Sept. 1. 


More Talk Due on Antitrust Laws 


. Don’t take too seriously all the 
talk that’s coming out of the House 
Judiciary Committee about amend- 
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TOOL LIFE INCREASED 25% 


Sunicut Improves Broaching Finishes, 
Operators Like Its Transparency 


A plant manufacturing valves was 
using an expensive straight animal 
oil for broaching. They were also 
adding large amounts of this prod- 
uct to the cutting oil used in most 
other machining jobs. Naturally, 
cutting oil costs were high. 


On the advice of a Sun Engineer 
who had been called in, the com- 
pany tried Sunicut. Good finishes 
resulted in all operations, com- 
pletely eliminating the need for 
straight animal oil. Tool life in- 


SUN PETROLEUM 


creased 25 percent. Operators liked 
Sunicut for its transparency —it 
kept work visible all the time. The 
plant has been using Sunicut for 
14 years with complete satisfaction. 
Two years ago, the company 
switched to Sunicut with Petrofac, 
and since then results have been 
even better. 

Wherever operations involve 
tough cutting, tapping, or thread- 
ing, the new grades of “Job Proved”’ 
Sunicut with Petrofac will give 


“JOB PROVED” IN EVERY INDUSTRY 





smooth, accurate finishes. The new 
grades of Sunicut possess superior 
metal-wetting, antiweld, and ex- 
treme pressure characteristics. 
They do not contain any animal 
or vegetable fatty oils—therefore 
cannot turn rancid. 

For information about either 
Sunicut or the famous Sunoco 
Emulsifying Cutting Oil, call or 
write your nearest Sun Office. 


Sunicut and Petrofac are trademarks of Sun Oil Company 


SUN OIL COMPANY - Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


In Canada: Sun Oil Company, Ltd. 
Toronto and Montreal 
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ing the federal antitrust laws. 

Chances are that the Celler Sub- 
committee of that group is going 
to continue to make a lot of noise 
but take little action. Actually, the 
only proposed amendment to the 
antitrust laws that has half a 
chance of enactment this year is 
the perennial proposal of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission that corpo- 
rations be barred from buying phy- 
sical assets of competitors. This 
20 - year - old legislative proposal 
would supplement present statutes 
barring acquisition of the competi- 
tors’ stock. 

If this bill gets anywhere at all 
this year, the extent of its progress 
probably is reflected in the issuance 
of a favorable report by Rep. Celler, 
D., N. Y., and the House Judiciary 
Committee. The Democratic-con- 
trolled 81st Congress is no more in- 
clined to pass the bill this year than 
any of the 10 other congresses of 
the past 20 years. 

As one congressman expresses it, 
“You can’t go wrong on antitrust 
legislation. After all, corporations 
don’t vote.” And many a legislator 
has built a profitable political ca- 
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I'M CONVINCED 
MOST MODERN 
CONVENIENCES 


BY SOME LOAFER 
OR GADABOUT WHO 
NEVER GOT A DIME 


FREEDOMS BANNER 


reer out of a statement condeming 
big business. 


WAA Attacked on Steel Sales 


One of last week’s witnesses, for 
example, attracted considerable at- 
tention in the House when he told 
the Celler Subcommittee that the 
disposition of surplus government 
steel plants makes “a sorry record.” 
The witness was Professor Walter 
Adams, of Michigan State College. 
In airing his views on “bigness in 
business” on the witness stand, 
Adams declared that War Assets 
Administration had “perverted le- 
gislative wisdom” through “ad- 
ministrative incompetence and 
shortsightedness.” 


Heat Recess Burns Non-Conformists 


During recent weeks Washington 
has been experiencing some of its 
typical summer heat and some gov- 
ernment employees working in non- 
air-conditioned buildings have been 
dismissed in droves. This policy 
has stirred up other government 
bureaus where dismissal was not 
the order of the day, for everybody 
wants to get into the act. Nor has 


By J. R. Williams 
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the policy set well with business. 
men who have braved Washington's 
humidity to discuss their export 
license applications, government 
contracts, or other similar matters, 
Certainly, anyone traveling to 
Washington to take care of a vita! 
business matter is not going to 
beam over finding the office he 
wants to visit locked up because it 
was to hot for Uncle Sam’s well- 
pampered public servants to carry 
on their assigned duties. 

Actually, the authority to dis- 
miss government workers on hot 
days is discretionary with the 
agency head. Dismissals may be 
made when one of the following 
conditions obtains or is exceeded: 
““Ninety-degree temperature and 70 
pet humidity; 91 degrees and 68 
pet; 92 and 63; 94 and 55; 95 and 
50; 96 and 45; 97 and 40; 98 and 
38; 99 and 34, and, finally 100 de- 
grees and 30 pct humidity.” 


Federal Heat No Different 


If the government-employee |lob- 
bies were able to force mandatory 
adoption of this policy there would 
be long periods during the summer 
when large segments of the Federal 
government would cease to func- 
tion, for the above weather condi- 
tions are by no means unusual. For 
example, as this is being written, 
about 3 p.m., the official Weather 
3ureau statement clocks the tem- 
perature at 95 degrees and the hu- 
midity at 45 pct, a condition which 
does not fit in with the discretion- 
ary White House policy. Still, five 
minutes earlier this writer was in- 
formed that the Commerce Dept 
had closed down. 


There is no doubt that weather 
conditions ofttimes are not condu- 
cive to one’s best efferts at his or 
her desk, but the evér-vomplaining 
and ever-growing bd@y, of /Federa! 
workers might wellS¢onsider the 
working temperatures encountered 
by those in industry 4who are add- 
ing to the nation’s productive out- 
put. Perhaps, the government em- 
ployee who finds 95 degrees and 45 
pet humidity too uncomfortable 
might like to trade places with the 
steelworkers in the open hearth 
departments of steel mills. 
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Air Compressors 
Aircraft Engines 


Annealing Furnace Car 


Bearings 
Asbestos Gaskets 
Arc Lamps 
Automobile Door Locks 
Automobile Window 
Regulators 
Abrasive 
Wheels 
Assembly 
and Run-in 


Belts, Drive 
Bearings 


Cartridge 

Case 

Coating 
Cathode 

Ray Tubes 
Corrugator 
Cutting Oils 

Machines 
Conveyors 
Clocks 
Condensers 
Carbon Dies 
Couplers 
Clutch Plate 

Separators 
Chill Coating 
Cracking Coil 

Plugs 
Copper Oxide 

Discs 
Clamping Paste 
Camera Springs 
Core Oven Parts 
Crank Case Oils 
Camera Shutters 


Die Casting 

Die Casting 
Machines 

Distributor Arms 

Diesel Engines 

Dampeners, 
Vibration 

Degreaser Chains 

Dies 

Drawing Dies 

Drying Oven Parts 


Extruding Dies 

Electric Irons 

Electric Toasters 

Electrostatic Shields 

Elevators 

Enameling Oven 
Parts 


Forging Dies 
Flexible Shafts 
Flash Pans 

Fans 

Fire Alarms 
Foundry Molding 


Glass Tools 

Glass Molds 

Glass Bottoming 
Machines 

Gasket Coating 

Gears 

Guns 

Geiger Counters 

Grids, Vacuum Tube 


Heater Elements 
Hydraulic Fluids 
Hearing Aids 
Household Appliances 
High-Speed Tools 


Ink, Conductive 
Impregnation 

Ingot Mold Washing 
Insulators 

Internal Comb. Engs. 


Joining Compounds 


Kiln-car Wheel Bearings 
Kilns 
Knife Blade Switches 





Locks, Automobile 


N i ; 
Locomotive Rod Packings egative Opaquing 


Lead Presses Oven Chains 
Line Shafting Oxygen Compressors 
Lamp Bases Oxygen Valves 

4 Ozonator Tubes 
Machine Tools Optical Wedges 
Motorcycles Outboard Motors 


Monotype Machines 
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TEMPERATURE LUBRICATION, PARTING, 


OpaquinG; also for other applications listed on this page- 
NOW for more information on your spe 
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Meters STATE 
Microphone ma — 

Diaphragms ai —_—=—=_ = 
Mandrels Permanent Mold Casting 
Milling Machines Punches 
Mold Ejector Pins Pipe Threads 
Mining Machinery Precipitators, Cottrell 


Molds, General Plating Machines 


Push-pull controls 
Printing Presses 
Piezzo Crystals 
Paper Mill Machinery 
Piston Rings 
Penetrating 
Lubricants 
Packings 
Photo-electric Cells 
Projection Machines 
Phonographs 
Pattern Coating 
Press-fitted Parts 
Pneumatic Tools 


Quill Bearings 


Rubber Tire 
Molding 
Rubber Parts 
Roller Gate Chain 
Pins 
Railroad 
Equipment 
Relay Switches 
Resistances 
Radio Tubes 
Razors, Electric 
Run-In 
Reduction Gears 
Rocker Arms 


Spray Oil 

Steam Engines 
Searchlights 
Sewing Machines 
Screw Threads 
Saw Blades 
Stator Coils, 

High Voltage 
Selector Switches 
Soiling Standards 
Stamping Dies 
Stone Crusher 

Machinery 
Stopcocks 
Swaging Dies 
Typewriters 
Typesetting 

Machines 
Tapping Tools 
Telephone Dia! 

Assemblies 

Tractor Engines 

Traffic Signals 

Trolley Wire 

Lubricants 


Upper Cylinder 
Lubricants 
Ucon Lubricants 


ic application) 


—_—— — —— —— — 
i i help me in 
ink “dag” colloidal graphite can 
mana — ss deciatn nmninnceanceneanieiat (fill in specif 
COLLOIDS os (0 Send me more information. 
CORPORATION C—O Send a sales engineer at my convenience. 
Port Huron 


Valves 
Vacuum Pumps 
Variable Condensers 


Wire-drawing Dies- 
Worm Gears 
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Propose tariff to finance four 
key metals . . . Permanente 
Metals becomes a fully inte- 


grated aluminum producer. 


San Francisco—Production of 
four strategic metals, two of which 
are of concern to the steel indus- 
try, will be given a shot in the arm 
if Senate bill (S 2320) introduced 
by Pat McCarran (D., Nev.) be- 
comes law. 

Known as the “San Francisco 
Plan,” since it was developed 
through the industrial division of 
the local Chamber of Commerce, 
this project involves the diversion 
of tariffs directly to domestic mine 
operators on the basis of their 
production. 

The four minerals involved are 
manganese, tungsten, 
and mercury. 

Under this law the money col- 
lected in tariffs on imports of 
these metals would be put into 
a pool from which distribution to 
American producers would be 
made up to these limits: 2%¢ per 
lb of manganese; $3.80 per Ib for 
tungsten; 10¢ per lb for antimony 
and $2.50 per lb on mercury. It 
is estimated that production of 
U. S. mines during the year 1948 
would have entitled them to pay- 
ments totaling approximately $5 
million and that the maximum 
amount which would be. dis- 
‘tributed in this subsidy for any 


antimony 
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one year would approximate $6,- 
117,000. 


Senators Sign Tariff Bill 


According to L. M. Holland, 
Manager of the Chamber’s Indus- 
trial Dept., 21 western senators 
have already signed this proposed 
bill. The details were worked out 
by the mining incentive sub-com- 
mittee of the chamber’s mining 
committee, which is headed by Phil 
R. Bradley, Jr., president of the 
Pacific Mining Co., and chairman 
of the California State Mining 
Board; Robert M. Searls, a prom- 
inent mining attorney in the 
West; and Sam H. Williston, vice- 
president, Cordero Mining Co. 
California is reported to have 









approximately 1000 deposits of 
manganese scattered through 44 
counties and in 1944 the peak 
production year, 30,000 tons were 
shipped, and in 1947 none was dug. 
California is also said to have 
some of the largest reserves of 
tungsten in the United States and 
in 1943, a maximum production 
year, 4235 tons valued at $6 million 
were shipped, whereas in 1947 only 
394 tons were produced. Only five 
counties in California produced 
antimony and in 1916, the year of 
highest production, 1015 tons were 
produced and in 1947 none was 
mined. California, which has been 
one of the world’s largest pro- 
ducers of mercury, shipped 79,000 
flasks in 1877 which was a record 
year, and in 1943, 33,948 flasks 
were produced, with current pro- 
duction said to be only about 300¢ 
flasks per year. 


Manganese Ore Shipments 


Shipments of manganese and 
manganiferous ores in 1947 from 
western states, in gross. tons, 
were: Arizona, 133; Montana, 129,- 
689; Nevada, 66; New Mexico, 858 
Shipments of ferruginous manga- 
nese, 10 to 15 pet manganese (na- 
tural) were: Arizona, 62; Mon- 
tana, 3671; Nevada, 13,117; New 
Mexico, 97,007; Colorado, 37; 
Utah, 7198. 

It is estimated that every ton 
of steel produced in the West 
requires approximately 10 lb of 
ferromanganese and on present 
steel production rates, this would 
create a demand for approximately 
18,000 tons of ferromanganese per 
year. 

Tungsten concentrates, 60 pct 
WO,, were shipped from these 
western states and Alaska in 1947 
as follows (units first and then 
short tons): Alaska, 751, 13; Ari- 
zona, 805, 13; California, 23,650, 
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You hear the same story everywhere. Manage- Rugged, dependable Delco motors... . built 







pro- ment has laid down the law: “Get the price the way production men want their motors | 
-_ down per unit. Cut costs. Take out every built . . . are the lowest cost insurance you | 
= penny you can.” can buy to keep production rolling, eliminate | 
pro- That’s a sound policy today, as competition machine down-time caused by motor failure. 
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gets keener. BUT .. . it can lead to waste and 
increased costs—lose dollars for every penny 
saved—if it is applied indiscriminately to 
production machines and motors. 


Don’t sacrifice other savings by taking a 
chance on over-age or under-built motors. 
Let Delco Motors help you reduce costs by 
raising production efficiency. 
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i | HERE’S THE ‘“‘WORK-HORSE”’ 
a OF YOUR PRODUCTION LINE 


lon- | oe “4 ; Size up for yourself the extra care and features that 
go into Delco Motors for extra performance. 
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394; Colorado, 4046, 68; Idaho, 
3656, 61; Montana, 244, 4; Nevada, 
120,129, 2002; Utah, 55, 1. 


Funds to Stimulate Production 

Proponents of this subsidy plan 
believe that these funds, from 
tariff payments on imports of these 
metals which now go into the gen- 
eral fund, could well be used to 
stimulate domestic production of 
these strategic metals by making it 
possible to profitably operate 
mines which are now either shut 
down entirely or working on a 
limited basis because of the low 
price of these metals in relation 
to high operating costs. 

It appears that this subsidy is 
certainly as justifiable as that now 
extended to agriculture and that 
it would have a healthy effect in 
restoring this country’s indepen- 
dence of foreign producers. Since 
most of the mines producing these 
metals are small operators, there 
is little likelihood that any one 
company would become rich over- 
night at the expense of the Ameri- 
can public. There is no guarantee 
American producer of 
either a minimum payment or of a 
profit. This law, if enacted, would 
only encourage mines to produce 
at as high levels as possible to 
earn as large a share of the pooled 
tariff funds as possible. 


- to any 


Such a program would not in- 
crease costs to the steel companies 
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or others buying the metals (un- 
less it were possible to figure out 
how much in extra general taxes 
would have to be paid to make up 
for the loss of that approximate 
$6 million from the general gov- 
ernment income); there would be 
added domestic payrolls in mining 
areas; and there would be _ in- 
creased assurance that some of 
these mines would be in working 
order with trained crews if a 
national emergency should arise. 
On the other hand, there are those 
who believe it is just as well to let 
other nations deplete their irre- 
placeable mineral resources while 
this country saves them for “emer- 
gencies.” 


Young Spring Completes Plant 


San Leandro, Calif.—With com- 
pletion of all facilities at its new 
$142 million plant here, the L. A. 
Young Spring & Wire Corp. is 
nearing capacity operations. 

This unit employing 600 men 
and women started production of 
springs for automobile cushions, 
beds, mattresses and _ industrial 
uses and the fabrication of wire 
racks and angle iron bedframes 
in June. 


Robert L. Platt is manager of 
the San Leandro division of this 
national company which also in- 
cludes the plant at Auburn, Wash. 


ALLIN VAIN: 
North of Rock 
Springs, Wryo., 
drilling has finally 
ceased on the rec- 
ord-breaking Su- 
perior Oil Co. 
wildcat well, Pa- 
cific Creek No. 1, 
Drilling had pro- 
ceeded to a final 
depth of 20,521 ft. 
—a world record. 
Drill pipe, shown 
as it was racked 
in the derrick dur- 
ing a trip. Major 
equipment items 
used in drilling 
the well was fur- 
nished by The Na- 
tional Supply Co. 
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where principal production is for 
the furniture industry in the Pa. 
cific Northwest. Other plants are 
located in Canada, Chicago, Tren- 
ton, N. J., Lees, Ala. and Los An- 
geles, with headquarters in De- 
troit. M. D. Ely is president and 
general manager of the company. 
Founder L. A. Young is chairman 
of the board. T. Couper is vice- 
president and director of sales. 


Fabricating Work Holds Steady 

Salt Lake City—Steel fabricat- 
ing business in the Salt Lake- 
Provo area is_ holding fairly 
steady, thanks to construction in 
the public field, such as schools, 
hospitals, municipal, state and 
federal projects. Private construc- 
tion is at a low ebb, although there 
has been a moderate revival in 
residential construction during 
the past few weeks. 


Permanente Metals Becomes 
An Integrated Aluminum Producer 


Spokane—The Permanente 
Metals Corp. has become a com- 
pletely integrated aluminum pro- 
ducer with the purchase of the 
Trentwood rolling mill and the 
Mead reduction plant near here 
and the alumina reduction plant 
at Baton Rouge, La. 

The Trentwood rolling mil] cost 
the government approximately $47 
million and the Mead reduction 
plant $22 million. Total purchase 
price for these two plants and the 
Baton Rouge facility was reported 
as approximately $36 million. The 
sale condition stipulate that 5 pct 
must be paid down and the balance 
paid on a 25 year mortgage at 4 
pct interest. 

This purchase now solidifies the 
holding of this producer which 
includes, in addition to the three 
plants just purchased, the rod 
and bar mill at Newark, Ohio, the 
reduction plant at Tacoma, Wash., 
and the aluminum foil mill at 
Permanente, Calif. just west of 
San Jose. 
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SHAVING 
Close Tolerance Held 


Smooth ram action of 
Multipress eliminates 
bumping or jarring of 
delicate magnetic arm- 
ature vanes throughout 
shaving operation. Spe- 
cial shearing tool cuts 
to fine tolerance with 
minimum impact upon 
parts. 


When you do it with 
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BROACHIN 


200% Faster 
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broaching Station : 
ultipress triples output, cuts 
y Permitting Cross 
be welded before 


MULTIPRESS you ao is tor tess 


GaINs LIKE THESE are being scored by Multipress 
on an amazing range of jobs, in almost every industry. 
On any production jobs you have that call for con- 
trolled pressures up to 35 tons, Multipress is your 
best bet for similar results. 


The records are mighty convincing. An endless string 
of reports tell of lower costs, faster production, fewer 
rejects, safer and easier 
operation, and better re- 
[! sults all-around. 

i 


zt 


In Multipress, you get the smoother, better-con- 
trolled working pressures of advanced, oil-hydraulic 
action with record-setting production speeds. Multi- 
press also offers an unmatched choice of attachments 
and accessories that bring top efficiency to a wide 
range of specialized production operations. You get 
equipment that’s practically “tailor-made” to your 
exact production needs when you let Denison match 
your requirements from the full range of Multipress 
frame sizes, operating controls, and other versatile 
features. Write for complete information. 


STOCK-FEED ACCESSORY on the Multipress shown at left, featuring 

: harmonic interlock between feed and press ram, turns out up to 50,000 

; parts per hour from metal strip. It’s typical of Multipress equipment set- 

_— ting a new pace in such production jobs as PUNCHING, FORMING, 

—— + FORGING, SLOTTING, DRAWING, ASSEMBLING, PELLETING, 
- | STAKING, CRIMPING, TRIMMING, and many more! 


The DENISON Engineering Co. 


1158 Dublin Road, Columbus 16, Ohio 
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MACHINE TOOL 
High Spots 


SALES, 


INQUIRIES 


AND PRODUCTION 


Cleveland—lIf inquiries and quo- 
tations mean anything, the ma- 
chine tool business is due for a 
revival this fall. 

According to sales executives in 
major segments of the industry 
who are apparently undaunted by 
the early summer doldrums, which 
are now stretching into August, a 
pick-up in machine tool orders 
perhaps as early as September, is 
an open and shut case if present 
inquiry and quotation volume is 
admissible evidence. 

Underlying facts of the case are 
that by September, fate of the 
fourth round wage increase will be 
decided; if granted, plants will 
have additional incentive to cut 
costs; if denied, working capital 
will be more liquid; in either event, 
the uncertainty will be over. 

In Detroit, the machine tool 
business is listless at the moment. 
There has been another small 
wave of activity in machine tool 
circles according to some trade 
sources although no new programs 
have been reported. 


Industry Hopes for Big Break 


The industry is apparently pro- 
ceeding under the assumption 
that “where there’s smoke, there’s 
fire” and hoping a sizable break 
in a number of pending tooling 
programs will occur in the not- 
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Machine tool business due for 
revival this fall . . . Automotive 


people are key factor. 


too-distant future. Meanwhile, 
most machine tool sources report 
their volume is trailing last year’s 
figure by 30 pct and even more in 
some Cases. 

No new developments in a Ford 
die casting program have been 
reported this week although some 
interest in a possible tool room 
program have been indicated. 
Borg-Warner tooling for an auto- 
matic transmission for Stude- 
baker is continuing but the per- 
centage of new equipment is ex- 
pected to be low. Rumors first 
heard here several months ago 
that Kaiser-Frazer may have a 
new engine program under con- 


sideration have been revived byt 
remain unconfirmed. 

Meanwhile, more deliveries ,: 
equipment for the new Chevrole 
automatic transmission plant 
Cleveland have been reported. 
Some sources believe the ney 
Cleveland plant will be able to 
start experimental production 
early this fall. Introduction of the 
new transmission is not expecte| 
before November or December. 

Persistent reports that Nash 
will use GM’s Hydra-Matic have 
been repeated this week. The 
latest report indicates the GM 
transmission will be used on the 
heavier Ambassador model only. 


Cincinnati Order Volume Off 


In Cincinnati, current order 
volume is “not good,” according to 
company spokesmen, who, none 
the less, are optimistic. The an- 
ticipated pick-up in orders wil! 
come this fall “without question” 
but on the other hand, one source 
reported, following a week on the 
sales circuit, “I never saw so 
many presidents of machine too! 
companies out looking for busi- 
ness in my life.” 

Key factor in the fall hopes of 
the industry here is the automo- 
tive industry, which (see above) 
is presently buying very little. 
The current order spread is large- 
ly miscellaneous, coming from 
textile machinery industry, public 
utilities, including power plants. 
etc. 

Export business continues to 
hold up well here. Some builders 
have a sizable backlog of foreig! 
orders, particularly for crankshaf\ 
work. 

In the East, business is quiet. 
Companies do not expect an Up- 
turn for at least 30 days. Inquiries 
slowed down during the past week 
and orders more so. However, July 
is expected to prove the low point. 


Big Attendence at NMTBA Meet 


Cleveland—About 90 represel- 
tatives, ranging from vice-presi 
dents to new salesmen, of mit- 
western machine tool companies 
attended special summer confer 
ence on selling, sponsored by Na- 
tional Machine Tool Builders 
Assn. and American Machine Too! 
Distributors Assn. at Western Re 
serve University here. 
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London—tThe British Labor gov- 
ernment is not having too easy a 
time at the moment. It is receiv- 
ing some pretty severe buffetings 
from labor troubles at home. It also 
has a few more-than-minor head- 
aches;with international finance. 

The infiltration of acknowledged 
Communists into the Trade Unions 
is bringing a bitter crop of trouble 
in several directions. There have 
been many wildcat strikes, particu- 
larly among the dockers. These 
culminated recently in a declara- 
tidn of a state of emergency. It was 
necessary for a committee to take 
over the strikebound docks for the 


government. 
This is a bad time to have trouble 
of this sort. Somehow British 






economy has to be made to balange 
and it is generally realized that in- 
creased productivity is the only so- 
lution. 

There has also been trouble with 
the railway unions. This is in 
abeyance for the time being while 
the men’s claims are being consid- 
ered. But the threat of a railroad 
strike remains in the background. 
In the circumstances talk of na- 
tionalizing fresh industries has 
been relegated to second place. 
Nevertheless, State control of the 
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British Labor government faces trouble . . . Steel industry 
sets new output records ... Swedes study Greenland min- 


erals ... Brazil may get steel loan. 


steel industry is still the govern- 
ment’s official aim. It is due short- 
ly for fresh consideration by the 
House of Commons. The majority 
of opposition amendments is cer- 
tain to be rejected. 


Steel Continues Records 


Meanwhile the steel industry con- 
tinues to set production records. 
Steel output in June was at an an- 
nual rate of 15,645,000 long tons. 
This was the highest ever achieved 
in June, even though output was 
interrupted by the Whitsun holi- 
day, which last year fell in May. 

For the first 6 months of the 
year total production reached 
7,949,000 long tons. This is the 
best half-year output ever recorded. 
Even when allowance is made for 
the seasonal drop in production 
during the vacation months of July 
and August, there is good reason 
to hope the output estimate of 15.5 
million tons for 1949 will be 


reached. This estimate was made 
in the government’s Economic 
Survey. 


Austerity for the People 


London—Hard on the heels of 
news of another fall in Britain’s 


dollar exports came a solemn debate 





REVIEW OF WORLD MARKE 


in the House of Commons ont 
economic situation. More will { 
low. 

The first of the dollar saving cu 
was announced by Sir Staffo 
Cripps, Chancellor of the 
chequer. They were accompani 
by a grim warning that they we 
only part of the emergency me 
sures. They represent a quarter 
the country’s dollar spending a 
amount to about $400 million. 


The sugar ration is to be « 
from 10 oz to 8 oz and candy wi 
be rationed again at 4 oz a wee 
The reduction in the sugar rati 
will save 150,000 tons, wort 
$14 million. Candy rationing wi 
save another 30,000 tons of suga 


Import Programs Cut 


The present tobacco import pr 
gram is to be cut by $30 milliol 
about a quarter. Substantial cul 
are to be made in lumber import 
and in paper and pulp. A new prd 
gram is to be drawn up to redud 
the scale of machinery imports. 

Nonferrous metal imports are 
be cut by 25 pct. But it is hope 
that it will be possible to maintai 
consumption in the United King 
dom at around existing levels }) 
reason of imports from non-doll 
sources and new price arralgé 
ments. Petroleum is to be left alon 
for the time being. 

British exports to the U. §. ' 
June were less than $12 million 
compared with the average of twi 
that figure each month last yea 
Exports to Canada fell from 
$30 million in May to $24 million! 
June. In the future the gover 

Turn to page 172 
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FIG. | — Ultrasonic 
inspection of a 
forged disk by the 
immersed technique. 


Immersed 


ULTRASONIC 


By REBECCA H. SMITH 


Chief Metallurgist, 
Turbodyne Corp., 
Howthorne, Collif. 


ONDESTRUCTIVE testing offers the 

only method of foretelling the service 

life of a particular part. assembly, or 
engine. Probable performance can be esti- 
mated from data based on destructive tests, but 
only by careful inspection of the part itself can 
one be certain that it is as good as the esti- 
mates. The value of this inspection is deter- 
mined by the available and applicable tech- 
niques of nondestructive testing. Such methods 
as radiography, magnetic, and fluorescent pene- 
trant inspection have become increasingly 
valuable as their possibilities and limitations 
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INSPECTION 


DONALD C. ERDMAN 
Director, Ultrasonic Testing 
Triplett & Barton, Inc., 
Burbonk, Calif. 





have become understood. There is now avail- 
able a newly developed method of inspection 
for internal defects—ultrasonic inspection. 

Two testing methods are open to the ultra- 
sonic inspector—contact scanning and im- 
mersed scanning—both of which involve an 
understanding of the path taken by the sound 
wave in traveling from the crystal to the part. 
Ultrasonic inspection by the immersed tech- 
nique is illustrated in fig. 1. 

Most common of the methods of conveying 
the ultrasonic wave from the crystal into the 
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metal is to use a hand held quartz crystal 
placed so that the quartz bears against the 
metal surface. Since high frequency sound will 
not travel even minute distances through air 
without severe attenuation, the metal must be 
coated with oil or other acoustically transparent 
substances. The crystal is then rubbed back 
and forth over the surface of the metal until tae 
entire area of interest has been scanned for 
flaws. This method is known as “contact” 
scanning. 

Contact scanning is most effective in the in- 
spection of large, fairly smooth forgings of 
rectangular or cylindrical contour. The geom- 
etry and surface roughness of the metal where 
the crystal rests is most important in in- 
fluencing the ability to detect small flaws near 
the surface of the metal. Fig. 2 illustrates the 
many multiple acoustic reflections that take 
place between the quartz crystal and the front 
surface of the metal part. The further the 
quartz is from the surface of the metal, the 
longer the path that the reverberating waves 
take and, hence, more of the cathode ray tube 
trace is filled with false echoes which obliterate 
echoes from small defects. Thus, it is advan- 
tageous to make all parts of the crystal have in- 
timate contact with the metal surface. Our 
practice has been to use rectangular shaped 
crystals rather than round or square, so that 
the long axis of the quartz can be directed 
longitudinally on cylindrical parts. This effec- 
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FIG. 3 — Ultrasonic 
inspection (at left) 
by immersed tech- 
nique of parts too 
large for the tank. 


FIG. 2—Illustrating 
multiple reflections 
between crystal and 
metal surface which 
cause false echoes 
which partially blind 
the test set. 
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tively reduces the reverberation due to the 
overhanging edges of the crystal. 

“Immersed” scanning involves placing the 
quartz crystal from several inches to several 
feet away from the part being scanned and fill- 
ing in the space with a liquid. The multiple 
reflections between the crystal and the front 
surface of the metal now occur so far apart 
that they do not show on the scope, and hence 
do not interfere with location of defects that 
lie close to the surface. The crystal and the 
sonic beam originating from it can be pointed 
much like a flashlight into fillets, complex sur- 
faces, and other areas not flat enough for con- 
tact crystals. Requirements as to surface 
smoothness are considerably reduced when 
using the immersed method. Damage to the 
crystal from abrasion as occurs in contact 
scanning is eliminated. This means that much 
higher frequency crystals (thinner) can be em- 
ployed when scanning under water. 

Perhaps the greatest advantage with im- 
mersed inspection is that the sonic beam can 
be directed at an angle to the surface, thus 
bringing to light flaws that lie at a consider- 
able angle to the surface of the metal. Contact 
scanning will disclose many flaws lying at large 
angles to the surface, providing the flaws have 
a rough periphery from which the sonic waves 
can bounce. However, when searching for the 
smaller flaws of the forging burst and inclu- 
sion variety so important to turbine rotors and 
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FIG. 4—Sketch of 
gear blank (at left), 
showing sonic beam 
angles and frequen- 
cies in megacycles. 
The lower frequency 
is used for thick sec- 
tions only. 


FIG. 5—Indications 
of defects as marked 
on the surface of a 
disk. Numbers are 
depth below surface. 
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highly stressed gears, it is essential to arrange 
for the sonic beam to intersect the flaw at 90° 
to the plane of the flaw; this can be done only 
by use of the immersed method. The value of 
this beam orientation is particularly great 
when estimates of the seriousness of a flaw 
are to be made. Small forging bursts are often 
permitted in rotors providing they do not cross 
stress lines. 

Fig. 1 shows the method of mounting the 
quartz crystal over the water tank. The crys- 
tal is cemented to a micarta plug in the end of 
the plated brass tube, with the high voltage 
lead being brought up the center of the tube 
through insulating centering washers. An elec- 
trical impedance matching network is mounted 
on top of the brass tube. This allows use of a 
long coaxial cable for connection to the ultra- 
sonic test set. The brass tube is fastened to a 
set of sturdy linkage arms that were made from 
aircraft landing gear parts. A stainless steel 
ball and socket joint at the crystal end of the 
linkage allows orienting the crystal axis rela- 
tive to the part being inspected. 
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Sound travels very slowly in water, as com- 
pared with steel, making the effect of vertical 
motion of the crystal rather magnified as seen 
on the scope. For this reason any vertical in- 
stability of the linkage arms is to be avoided. 
All joints must have enough friction so they 
will hold in place once a setting is made; this 
is particularly true of the ball mount. It has 
since been found that an ordinary camera 
mount works as well on the end ofthe linkage 
arms for orienting the crystal angle. 

A large turbine rotor blank is shown in fig. 1 
mounted so that it can be rotated under the 
crystal. The small rubber mask shown just 
under the crystal is made from foam rubber 
14 in. thick, and is placed on the surface of 
the part. This mask has a 4 in. diam hole for 
use in accurately locating where the sonic beam 
enters the forging. The beam is aimed to show 
a defect on the scope and a surface fix is ob- 
tained by moving the mask under the beam till 
the defect shows through the hole in the mask. 
The operator then makes a wax pencil outline 
of the hole directly on the metal part, leaving 
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a record that is later die stamped on the sur- 
face for more permanent identification of the 
location of the defect. 

Size of a defect can be found by sliding the 
mask edge into the beam till it cuts the echo 
strength in half, then marking the mask posi- 
tion. This is done from four sides of the defec- 
tive area, effectively giving an outline of the 
flaw. It is essential that the cross section of 
the beam be known and taken into account in 
such size estimates. This method of gaining 
information on the size of a defect is most 
valuable in inspection of ring gear blanks 
where circumferential forging laps are com- 
mon. The lengths of the unwelded portions of 
the laps can be readily shown. 

An echo does not necessarily mean a defect, 
since the occurrence of echoes from a given 
cause depends on the sensitivity to which the 
equipment is adjusted. When magnetic inspec- 
tion was first used there was the same misap- 
prehension that an indication meant a flaw. 
The cases are quite similar in that either type 
of equipment can be adjusted to show much, 
nothing, or some degree in between. Such in- 
spection requirements on the blueprints as 
“must pass supersonic inspection” do not mean 
much more than saying “must be Rockwelled” 
without stating the hardness desired. 


Ultrasonic v. X-Ray Inspection 


How does ultrasonic inspection compare with 
other methods, especially X ray? 

The two techniques are not directly com- 
parable, for several reasons. First, X ray shows 
the total thickness of material. If less material 
is present than is expected, an attempt is made 
to determine from the shape, size and location 
whether some cavity or other flaw is present. 
Ultrasonic indicates a sharp change in density 
or Young’s Modulus. If such a change occurs 
at some unexpected point, it is known that 
something has interfered with the sonic beam, 
and it is necessary to try to determine from 
the echo and from others in that area what 
caused the interference. 

Second, X ray fixes the location of a void in 
two dimensions; ultrasonic locates it in all 
three. Third, X ray shows most clearly those 
voids whose length is parallel to the X-ray beam, 
while ultrasonic is most sensitive to those nor- 
mal to the sonic beam. 

Fourth, it is possible to guess the thickness 
of a hole from the X ray, while ultrasonic tells 
only the distance from the surface of the metal 
to the near boundary of the hole. To get the 
thickness of a defect, it is necessary to also 
inspect the part from the other side and note 
the distance from that surface to the other 
boundary of the defect. 
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FIG. 6—Macrostructure of cross-section through de- 
fect C of fig. 5. It is 9/16 in. long and 0.1 in. thick. 


For example, if inspecting a 6 in. section of 
forging, a defect would have to be 0.12 in. thick 
to show on the X ray. A forging rupture with 
no appreciable thickness, but with some area, 
could not be detected by X ray but would be 
very obvious by ultrasonic. On the other hand, 
a cavity lying just under the surface would 
shown up strongly in X ray and might be missed 
altogether by ultrasonic. 

In general, X ray is preferred for such parts 
as aluminum castings where stresses are low 
and shapes are complex, and for other parts, 
whose size or shape precludes ultrasonic, or 
where service requirements are not severe. 
Ultrasonic is selected for highly stressed parts 


where soundness is essential, and for parts 


whose size or shape precludes the use of X ray. 
Each method has its own field, and for some 
parts both are required. 

There is hardly any size limitation when con- 
tact scanning. The sonic beam is capable of 
“seeing” through at least 30 ft of sound metal. 
Cast metal of coarse grain requires very low 
frequencies, making for rather crude inspec- 
tion. This, however, is often all that is required. 
Large cast steel mill rolls are an example where 
0.5 megacycle waves are the highest frequency 
that will penetrate the 10-ft width. Flaws would 
have to be the size of a walnut to be seen. Con- 
versely, marine propeller shafts over 15 ft long 
are being inspected using five megacycle crys- 
tal, with sensitivity such that a %-in. drill hole 
can be seen several feet from the crystal. 

Immersed inspection is implied whenever 
maximum sensitivity to small defects is needed; 
particularly where these defects may lie close 
to, or at angle to the surface. Also, when the 
metal part has an exceptionally rough surface 
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FIG. 7—Defect in a contoured forging located by 
immersed scanning and a photograph of the scope. 


or has spherically or abruptly contoured areas. 
The only limitation on the size which can be 
scanned under water is the size of the water 
tank. There have been occasions where a 
water proof dam was built around the part, as 
in fig. 3, rather than immersing the part in a 
tank. 

The sonic beam from a 15 megacycle under- 
water crystal is about the diameter of a pencil 
and travels in a remarkably straight line. This 
beam can be diaphragmed down to 1% in. diam 
by use of a conically shaped orifice. With the 
restricted beam cross section, inspection has 
been made on bar stock of 1 in. diam, show- 
ing defects %4-in. beneath the surface. A num- 
ber of flaws have been found in turbine rotor 
blanks located radially in from fillets of 3¢-in. 
radius. The five megacycle rectangular crystals 
will work well on underwater inspection in 
fillets if the short axis of the crystal points 
along the radius of the disk. 

Sensitivity should be adjusted with regard 
for part, material, stress, and type of defects 
looked for. In aircraft and in highly stressed 
marine parts the trend is to use as high a fre- 
quency as the grain of the material will permit. 
The high temperature alloys used in turbine 
rotors begin to attenuate frequencies above five 
megacycles, making inspection at 15 megacycles 
only possible through approximately 2 in. of 
metal. The transmitted power of the test set has 
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been increased several times with improvement 
in the maximum thickness that can be pene- 
trated at higher frequencies. About 90 pct of 
the forgings used in gears are readily inspect- 
able at 15 megacycles. Fig. 4 shows the crystal 
frequencies and angles used in inspecting a 
critically stressed gear blank. The blank was 
mounted on a rotatable three jaw lathe chuck 
under water so that the blank could be rotated 
under the crystal. 

Some sonic inspection standards have been 
proposed in which the frequency is deliberately 
chosen to be so low that defects under a cer- 
tain size cannot be seen. Such a technique will 
unfortunately be blind to planes of small in- 
clusions or unwelded spots in the grain flow 
lines or in residual lap cracks. Higher fre- 
quency inspection in this case will show the 
small spots and will give the inspector data as 
to whether they are aligned into a weakness 
plane. It is admitted that most of the minute 
signals seen at higher frequencies are ignored, 
but they are ignored only if they are randomly 
distributed. 

A test block has been constructed which is 
used to set the amplification of the test set 
whenever turbine rotors are being graded. This 
consists of a 3-in. diam 24ST bar 3-ft long, with 
a 3/16 in. diam standard conically pointed 118° 
drill hole axially in from one end. Depth of 
the hole is not critical, but has been set as 
0.5 in. A five megacycle contact crystal is 
placed on the far end of the bar and the ampli- 
fication is adjusted to give a maximum strength 
echo from the conical end of the drill hole. 
Maximum echo is defined as the echo strength 
at which the scope shows a broadening of the 
top of the echo, caused by saturation of the 
amplifiers, or by deliberate inclusion of signal 
limiters in the test set. 


Scanning Techniques 


Normally all surfaces of a part are scanned. 
Thus a ring gear blank is scanned from top 
to bottom, bottom to top, inside out, and out- 
side in. Each of these surfaces is scanned 
from several angles about the normal. The im- 
portance of scanning from both sides arises 
from the fact that the sonic set is blind for the 
first fraction of an inch below the surface. 

Due to the obviously great amount of time 
such complete scanning requires, stress engi- 
neers are requested to include marked blue- 
prints with their parts. Underwater scanning 
of certain highly stressed areas are then agreed 
upon, with contact scanning used on less criti- 
cal portions. 

The test report must include data as to the 
location of the defect, its estimated size, type 
of flaw, and often notes as to the orientation 
of the flaw relative to the surface. In the case 
of a turbine rotor, the surface is marked into 
four quadrants numbered one through four 
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with in-between positions given in degrees, i.e., 
quadrant 1+16°, etc. All flaws are recorded in 
terms of their quadrant position, distance from 
the rim, depth below surface, angle to surface, 
echo strength, and estimate as to area. 

Contact scanned parts are marked with die 
stamped letters which are also outlined with 
paint for easier location. The report seldom 
attempts to give a three dimensional fix on com- 
plicated machined parts. A satisfactory way of 
keeping a permanent record of flaws that are 
found in gear blanks before machining has not 
yet been discovered. No index marks are per- 
mitted on surfaces to be nitrided because of the 
danger of stress raisers, hence no permanent 
orientation is possible. 


Inspecting Turbine Forgings 


One of the forgings checked in the early days 
of the immersed technique was a huge pancake 
disk, of some 37 in. diam. and 8 in. thick. As it 
was intended for the turbine rotor of a power- 
ful jet engine, still in the experimental stage, 
the utmost in quality was needed. The heat re- 
sistant alloy from which this disk was forged is 
hard to forge, hard to X ray, and difficult to 
machine. 

Five areas (designated A,B,C,D, and E) of 
this large chunk of steel gave echoes indicating 
defects, but only two were strong from both 
sides. These defects were accurately located 
by use of the mask technique already described, 
and were marked on the surface by punch- 
pricks, as shown in fig. 5. The report stated: 
“Area A located 3 in. from the top surface 
and 3% in. in from the rim. Area appears not 
more than %x% in. Defect shows no thickness 
when the sum of the distance from both sides 
is subtracted from the thickness of the forged 
disk. The defect appears to be in the plane of 
the forging. .Numerous small echoes were re- 
ceived in the area adjacent to A, C—depth 334 
in., area 4x in., between 1 and 1% in. from 
the rim. Confirmed from the opposite side of 
disk. When points A and C were plotted on a 
scale drawing of the disk and the finished ma- 
chine part was superimposed thereon, it was 
seen that the area indicated by A would fall into 
a very highly stressed zone where any such un- 
soundness might cause failure of the unit. When 
a segment containing defect C was removed, 
X ray established the presence of a flaw 4 in. 
long in the tangential direction. A radial cut 
through the segment at the center of the flaw 
disclosed a fissure 9/16 in. long radially, % in. 
wide in the tangential direction, having a thick- 
ness of 0.10 in. As only a few thousandths of an 
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inch was removed from the surface at the time, 
polishing and then etching, the flaw was revealed 
as an almost continuous network of cracks, usual- 
ly associated with the light-etching constituent 
shown in fig. 6. This is believed to represent 
segregation which had been present since the 
metal first solidified and which ruptured during 
the forging operation. 

Several years later, when the technique of 
ultrasonic inspection by the immersed method 
had become much better standardized, flaws in 
a contoured forging for a similar part were 
found. A number of defective areas were found 
and a photograph made of the scope. (see fig. 7) 
By itself, this would not be a serious defect, 
but in quantity such flaws make a zone of weak- 
ness which might easily cause the failure of the 
part. 

A typical circumferential lap crack in a ring 
gear blank found at 15 megacycles could not be 
verified using five megacycle contact scanning. 
Numerous small inclusions were found which are 
of importance if they lie near a nitrided surface. 


Inspection Requirements 


Immersed inspection requires more time per 
part than contact inspection, and a consider- 
ably better trained operator. The test-set re- 
quirements are more stringent and hence the 
set costs more, particularly when the water 
tank, linkage arm assembly, jigs, etc.; are in- 
cluded. However, parts requiring this refined 
inspection nearly always involve time consum- 
ing and expensive handling from the time they 
are forged till they are in operation. The in- 
sertion of two or three hours extra inspection 
time is little handicap. Under present condi- 
tions it takes an average of 10 hr. to completely 
inspect a large turbine rotor, which time in- 
cludes marking the blank and writing the re- 
port. Should this time stand in the way of 
production, automatic scanning can be used to 
speed up inspection several fold. 

It is not generally recognized that ultrasonic 
inspection is one of the few inspection methods 
that gives defect information in terms of elec- 
tric signals, hence is subject to easy adaption 
to automatic inspection. A turbine rotor is a 
good example of a part that can be automati- 
cally inspected. The rotor would be motor driven 
to turn under crystal, with the crystal on a 
cross feed so as to scan a spiral line. An oscil- 
lating device would cause the crystal to try all 
angles, with defects found being plotted on 
paper or tape recorders. Such an automatic 
machine is admittedly expensive, but would be 
warranted on a run of 500 rotors. 
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FIG. |1—These cutters are 
the type used on a new 
gear finisher. The one above 
is for a helical gear and 
that below is for a spur 
gear. 
FIG 2—Finishing external 
spur and helical gears on 
this new Fellows gear fin- 
isher employs a new type 
of gear finishing cutter. 
Cutting action is assured 
without burnishing. 


GEAR FINISHER 


Employs New Principle 


NEW development in finishing spur and 

helical gears is incorporated in a machine 
in which the cutter is set at an angle relative to 
the work. The cutters, shown in fig. 1, have 
teeth of helicoidal shape and are sharpened by 
face grinding in a manner similar to sharpening 
spur gear shaper cutters. An advantage of this 
type of cutter is its ability to cut freely with no 
burnishing effect on the work. 

Both sides of the teeth of a gear are finished 
in one traverse. While it is claimed that it is pos- 
sible to remove considerably more stock from the 
sides of the teeth than possible with conventional 
shaving methods, cutter life is prolonged by 
keeping to a minimum the amount of stock to be 
removed. 

Gear tooth finish is governed largely by the 
traverse feed of the cutter and the feed can be 
varied through change gears in the machine. 
The traverse feed, within reasonable limits, has 
no effects upon the accuracy of the gear produced. 

The machine incorporating this method of gear 
finishing, designed by Fellows Gear Shaper Co., 
Springfield, Vt., is shown in fig. 2. The operating 
cycle of the machine is simple. When the gear 
is completed, the machine stops automatically 
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and the work backs away from the cutter an 
amount equal to the depth of cut. Elevating the 
safety guard breaks contact with the button con- 
trolling the clamping mechanism and the finished 
gear can be removed and anew blank inserted, 
with the cutter acting as a setting gage. The 
start button actuates the clamping mechanism, 
preparing the machine to start as soon as the 
safety guard is lowered. Cutter and work start 
rotating with a light clamping pressure on the 
work. After a short interval, full clamping pres- 
sure is applied; the work withdraws from the 
cutter; and the cutter is rapidly traversed across 
the work to the starting point. The work then 
advances to the depth of cut and the cutter tra- 
verses across the work at the desired feed. 

A Barnesdril magnetic chip separator prevents 
chips from being carried in the cutting oil and 
marring the finish of the work as the cutting oils 
are recirculated. 

The capacities of the machine are: PD of 
work, max 12 in.; OD of work, max 12'4.; Dia- 
metral pitch, max 5 in.; OD of cutter, max 714 
in.; Helix angle, max 45°; Gear face width, max 
up to 9 in. diam, 834 in. and, Gear face width, 
max over 9 in. diam, 61 in. 
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methods for cold extruding steel is one of 

the major technological developments of 
the century. Applied to ferrous metals, cold 
extrusion may well alter some of the funda- 
mental concepts of metal working, fabrication 
and product design. 

Aluminum and other nonferrous metals have 
been successfully cold extruded for many years. 
The ferrous metals, including carbon, alloy and 
stainless steels, have never been cold extruded 
into complete and finished parts on a production 


i ie evolution of practical and successful 
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FIG. |—Parts of design similar to those shown here 
lend themselves to economical and successful cold 
extrusion. Production demand must be sufficient to 
justify relatively high die and setup costs. 





basis because their flow stresses were higher 
than could be withstood by the dies used in 
extruding. Further, the heretofore available 
die lubricants were unable to overcome the 
handicap of extreme pressures and frictional 
forces. 

Heintz Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, has evolved 
methods of successfully extruding steel at room 
temperature. Earlier groundwork for this de- 
velopment was laid by the Germans. German 
military planning, calling for more steel than 
was available, demanded that German industry 
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FIG. 2 — Relative 
oe of starting bil- 
ets as compared with 
finished components. 0.25 Ib 
Yield data is calculated 
on the basis of the ra- 
tio of the weight of 
the finished component 
to the weight of the 
starting billet, convert- 
ed to pct. 


0.234 Ib 


0.59 Ib 
Yield 93.6% 86.8 “Io 


5.4 Ib 
86.4% 89.5 %e 85.6% 


SUMMARY: A new addition to the metalworking industry’s precessing 


tools is the technique for producing ferrous paris by forcing a metal, at 


room temperature, to flow through a die. Culminating three years of inten- 


sive development work by Heintz Mig. Co., under Army sponsorship, this 


process holds much promise for expanding the horizon of both the metal 


fabricator and the product designer. This article gives detailed, up-to-the- 


minute information on die design, die lubricants, types of metals that can 


be extruded and resulting physical properties. Particular emphasis is 


placed on die lubricants, the key to the success of this new process, and 


the improvement of metallurgical characteristics. 


find means of making strong metal components 
out of less steel to save critically short alloy- 
ing materials. Cold extruding was put into use 
to answer this demand, but German practice 
was limited to the use of deep drawing carbon 
steels, equivalent to SAE 1010, nonaging and 
aluminum-killed. Their efforts gave reductions 
of 70 to 75 pct in cross-sectional area. 
Working on their own initiative and on Re- 
search and Development Contracts for the Ord- 
nance Dept. of the U. S. Army and pooling re- 
sources of data, experience and facilities, 
Heintz Mfg. Co. was able to develop practical 
methods of cold extruding steel that have gone 
far beyond the work of the Germans. Early 
results of this research were reported to the 
Army in 1947 (“Summary Report on Cold Shap- 
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ing of Steel,” Research and Development Proj- 





ect No. SPOTB 7146). This report in turn is now 
being released to industry by the Ordnance 
Dept., through the Dept. of Commerce, and its 
use in the exploratory work of other companies 
is encouraged. 

Subsequently, the work at Heintz has been 
successfully applied not only to carbon steels 
of higher carbon, but to a series,of alloy steels 
containing chromium, nickel, manganese, and 
some molybdenum. It has lead to the concept 
that steel, either carbon or alloy, is a com- 
pletely plastic material and can be extruded 
successfully. The work is now at the point 
that commercial extrusions can be made, of 
solid or hollow tubular shape, where fine finish, 
close tolerances and high physical character- 
istics are required. The process has advanced 
well beyond that described in the report re- 
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leased earlier by the Army. A practical tech- 
nique, coordinating adaptation of tool prac- 
tice, chemical treatment, lubrication methods 
and press operation has been established. This 
article is the first published description of the 
present status of cold extrusion in this country. 

Extrusions can readily replace certain forg- 
ings and castings and at the same time elimi- 
nate machining for size or finish. Certain screw 
machine products, particularly those where 
production requirements are high and where 
it is desirable to reduce the loss of material 
resulting from machining present profitable ap- 
plications. Parts such as those shown in fig. 1 
lend themselves to cold extrusion. 

Success of the cold shaping technique is 
attributable directly to the use of a crystalline 
metal, phosphate coating that acts as a host 
for a lubricant and which provides a lubricant 
film so durable that when the steel is subjected 
to a compressive force sufficient to make it flow 
through an extrusion die the lubricant film is 
maintained unbroken between the work and the 
tools. It is an extremely high pressure lubri- 
cant system and prevents galling, scoring, 
pickup and other press operation difficulties. 
The coating is made possible by treating the 
steel with an acid phosphate solution by dip- 
ping or spraying. A compatible lubricant is 
added to the coating under controlled condi- 
tions. 
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FIG. 3—In backward extruding, the metal of the 
workpiece is forced to flow in a direction opposite 
to that of the travel of the punch. Left shows 
workpiece in the die before working and right 
shows a completed backward extrusion. 






Potential Uses 
Part Finish and Strength 


HARACTERISTICS of a finished part 
guide in the choice of cold extrusion as a 
preferred and economical method of manu- 
facture. The choice of raw material is limited 
in that some steel analyses have chemical con- 
stituants and combinations detrimental to cold 
forming qualities. However, as research con- 
tinues, more and more steels are being added 
to the list of those responding to extrusion. 

Physical properties are enhanced by cold 
extrusion and even in low carbon steels it 
is possible to increase yield strength to 100,- 
000 psi with 15 pct elongation. Product con- 
formation is generally limited to cylindrical 
shapes, but variations in wall thickness are 
within the realm of the forming mehod. A sub- 
stantial number of operations required in manu- 
facturing a workpiece by conventional methods, 
such as heating for hot working, forging, heat 
treating and machining to dimension and finish, 
can be eliminated, but production requirements 
as to quantity must be sufficiently high to off- 
set tool and press setup costs. 

The maximum length of an extrusion is deter- 
mined as the ratio of the length extruded to 
the diameter of the original material, and will 
vary from 4:1 to 24:1, depending upon the 
metal analysis. Scrap is almost negligible in 
extruding, with stock yields of an order of 90 
pet of the original stock weight. Substantial 
savings in metal are readily apparent from an 
inspection of the schematic diagram, fig. 2, 
which shows the relative weights of starting 
billets as compared with finished components. 

The finish, perhaps distinctive to cold extrud- 
ing, is a high, smooth, die-produced surface with 
stress resistant qualities. It appears to have 
molecular smoothness not matched by any ma- 
chined finish. The significant strength increases 
make possible further savings in metal because 
the various parts can be made in thinner section 
than heretofore feasible. This principle has been 
applied to ammunition components, experimen- 
tally with great success, to date, but is readily 
applicable to industrial parts. The equipment 
consists mainly of mechanical presses. 

In any case, extruding must not be confused 
with cold drawing, as they are two different 
and unrelated operations. Cold drawing forms 
metal by stressing it in tension, whereas extru- 
sion makes metal flow under compression. While 
cold drawing is somewhat limited in its scope, 
the maximum degree to which steel may be 
extruded cold has not yet been demonstrated. 
Progress in tool design has permitted, for ex- 
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Of Method 


Favor Use of Process 


cause of the high percentage of power absorbed 
in overcoming friction. Fig. 4 shows principles 
of forward extruding. 

Backward and forward extrusions can be 
combined, as illustrated in fig. 5, where (A) 
shows the combination with the forward extru- 
sion punch stationary, and (B) shows the com- 
bination with the forward extrusion being forced 
















































re ample, extruding 1010 rimmed steel to an 85 through a die ring or extrusion nozzle. 
a pet reduction in cross-sectional area in one step, , ' ; 
- and later experiments have gone even further. Extruding ew about twice : as much 
d This is in direct contrast to drawing, a tension power as drawing because of the highly non- 
‘ operation, upon which concepts of ductility here- uniform stresses caused by the large angle of 
d tofore have been based. the extrusion die and the greater friction area 
; There are two cold extruding techniques, in the die. The limits of reduction by extruding 
d backward and forward extruding. Backward ” generally the amout of stress that die mate- 

extruding forces the metal to move or flow in rials can withstand. Impact limits the contact 
d a direction opposite to the punch or press ram speed to about 10 ips, which corresponds to an 
t travel, whereas in forward extrusion, metal flow average working speed in a press of about 4 
, is in the same direction as the punch travel. The to 6 ips and an outlet speed through the die of 
i limits of backward extrusion are governed by about 16 to 24 ips on a mechanical press. our. 
| the degree of reduction and the relationship of face temperature is between 300° and 400°F. 
e the punch diameter to the length of the punch Fig. 6, an unretouched photograph, shows a 
" travel. The practical limit of the length of the typical forward extrusion as it is ejected from 
. piercing punch is three times its diameter, but the die, with its temperature evident. 
:, this can be increased about 33 pct by using (Farm srenes pape) y 
t guide bushings to reduce the punch column ac- | 3 
1, tion. The punch pilot is usually : 
8 designed with a 3° to 5° taper hg 
Fe or a slight crown to reduce the : 

impact on the punch and to “ 
i facilitate steel flow. The prin- 2 
0 ciple of backward extrusion is 5 
U shown in fig. 3. > 
e In forward extrusion, the VA / 4 g 
n steel moves in the same direc- \ Jj | S 
ty ‘ s bf 
tion as the punch. Extreme re- oo u 
F ductions in cross-sectional area PV Wy C 
: can be produced in one opera- ’ WY > 
. tion. The process is best ap- } \ Wy 7 
a: plied to parts whose cup diame- WY 
: ter is 1 in. or larger because / WY . 
h of the high unit stress created WY i 
. in the die. Length of cup to ON LY g 
" be extruded in any single oper- Z| |i VU 4 
" ation is usually limited to five N G 
‘ or six times its diameter be- ZR YA | 
AA RZ | 
n /| NV 
y N N 
t N s 

yy | 
d FIG. 4—In forward extrusions the metal in the N N 
t workpiece is forced to flow in the same direc- N N 
tion as the punch travel. A shows two steps in N N 
s a solid forward extrusion and B shows the steps N N 
in a hollow forward extrusion. N N 1 
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Cold Extrusion of Steel: 
Continued 


IES for cold extruding must be designed to 

withstand high static pressures caused by the 
plastic deformation of the work, impact, fatigue 
and friction between the work and the die sur- 
faces. Working stresses in the dies are a com- 
plex combination of tension, compression and 
shear. Die surfaces must be well finished to 
reduce working friction and to prevent pickup 
or galling that might result from the extreme 
pressures encountered. 
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FIG, 5—Backward and forward extruding can be com- 
bined, as shown in these two types of combination 
extrusion. A shows a combination extrusion with the 
forward phase forcing the metal over a stationary 
punch, the operation actuated by the downward move- 
ment of the upper punch. B shows the forward phase 
being made through a restricted circular die, the 
metal being forced to flow both backward and for- 
ward by the downward action of the punch. 











Die Design 


Research Proves Adaptability of 


Various die materials are suitable for extrud- 
ing, ranging from high carbon tool steels to 
high speed steels and tungsten carbides, the 
choice depending upon the required die life, 
or, conversely, production runs. Tungsten car- 
bides have not been used by Heintz as cold 
extrusion die material because the research 
sought, among other things, to prove the adapt- 
ability of common oil and air hardening die 
steels. If production runs are sufficiently high 
to justify the expense, tungsten carbide dies 
could readily be used. 

For die parts, such as extrusion rings, forg- 
ings have been found best because their cir- 
cumferential fibrous structures enable them to 
withstand higher radial stresses. If a heavy 
amount of machining is necessary on the die 
ring, a stress-relieving anneal is recommended 
before final machining. 

Die steels used in punch construction have 
included Bethlehem’s Special High Speed, BTR 
and Lehigh H, and Allegheny Ludlum’s Deward 
and DBL High Speed. The steel used for ring 
dies is Milne’s OH grade. These are all stand- 
ard grades of well-known composition and 
properties. 


Heat Treating Dies 


Heat treating of dies must be done carefully 
because of the high working stresses en- 
countered. Parts such as bushings can be bore 
quenched to create compression stresses in the 
inside area of the die ring. Grinding is like- 
wise important. Proper wheels and procedures 
must be used to avoid surface cracks or grind- 
ing checks that will be evidenced when the 
part is stressed in use. High carbon-high 
chromium die materials are especially sensitive 
to grinding cracks. In grinding, wheels recom- 
mended for finishing cold extrusion dies are: 
Rough grinding, 38 to 46 grit; finish grinding, 
60 to 80 grit. 

The degree to which surfaces of pilots, 
punches and rings are finished is a phase of 
die manufacture that must be considered. The 
dies must be polished because of the working 
pressures, which create high frictional forces 
in the tools. Lapping of dies, while desirable, 
has not been necessary. 

The hardness of the dies must be maintained 
within close limits because it determines die 
life and resistance to pickup and galling. While 
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Features 
Oil and Water Hardening Steels 


this hardness varies with different die materials 
and extrusion work, control of hardness must 
be close. Slipperiness of the die surfaces is 
governed to some extent by the carbon and 
alloy content of the steel, but this can be en- 
hanced by nitriding. 

Oil and water-hardening steels have been 
used primarily because they are cheaper than 
high carbon-high chromium and the high speed 
die steels and, for the limited production to 
date, have been satisfactory. 

Preloading of die rings is a practice adopted 
to place the die in compression so that during 
extrusion, the compressive forces must be 
overcome before the dies are stressed in ten- 
sion. This is done by means of a 1° taper on the 
die ring, which fits into an inner ring. By 
shrink fitting this inner shrink ring and die as- 
sembly into an outer shrink ring, the die ring is 
loaded in compression. 


Die Bushing Design 


The first consideration in the design of dies 
and punches for cold extruding is to make all 
parts that contact the workpiece as small as 
possible so that they may be replaced economi- 
cally. 

In forward extruding, the cup nest in the die 
ring or bushing should have a diameter about 
0.004 to 0.010 in. larger than the cup or work- 
piece billet diameter, and about 25 to 75 pct 
longer than the billet. This provides space for 
centering the punch and the die. The die half 
angle is held to 63°. The radius or shoulder 
leading into the nozzle or extruding ring should 
be about one-half the difference between the 
die diameter and the nozzle diameter, exempli- 
fied by the formula: 

r= D,—D, 


where r is the radius, D, is the die diameter and 
D,, is the nozzle diameter. 

The radius between the shoulder and the 
nozzle should be 1/32 to 3/32 in. except when 
the material left on the extrusion shoulder is 
to be drawn into the next operation. In such a 
case, the radius must be larger. The width of 
the land at the nozzle is % to % in., followed 
by a relief diameter of about 1/32 in. larger 
than the nozzle diameter. At the bottom of the 
die, there is frequently provided a guide ring to 
keep the extruded part straight. Its diameter 
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is 0.003 to 0.010 in. larger than the nozzle 
diameter. 

Radii between the diameters must be well 
rounded and polished to prevent scratching 
as the work passes through these rings. As to 
die wall thickness, German experience showed 
that thin walls give better life than thick walls. 
This context, however, has neither been proved 
nor disproved by present studies. 

The 1° taper on the OD of the die bushing, 
for press fitting into the shrink ring assembly, 
leads into the bottom of the shrink ring and 
the die is lined up from the bottom on a sup- 
porting block. It rests on this supporting block, 
which in turn rests on a series of packing plates 
designed to distribute the press loading over 
the press bed. Holes in these plates provide 
clearance for the knockout pins. In extruding 
long sections, space is provided in the support- 
ing block for a guide sleeve or bushing. This 
bushing sometimes replaces the guide ring in 
the extrusion die, thereby shortening its length. 
However, in no case can the depth of the die 





FIG. 6—As this cold extrusion is ejected from the die, 
it is approximately 500°F, this heat being generated by 
the deformation action in forming. 
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Cold Extrusion of Steel: 


Continued 


below the extrusion ring or nozzles be less than 
the thickness of the wall of the part at that 
point. The whole die arrangement is held down 
by means of a retainer plate bolted to the die 
shoe. 

Recent improvements in design of die bush- 
ings have resulted in substantial increase in 
die life and permitted the extrusion of a 
greater variety of steel analyses. As first de- 
signed by the Germans and as taken over by 
Heintz, the die ring was one piece and subject 
to breakage because of the complexity of ten- 
sion and compression strains within the die 
when assembled. 

Original German design is shown in fig. 7A. 
With the die in comression from the shrink 
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FIG. 7—Improvements in die design have permitted 
the use of higher press pressures and the extrusion of 
higher carbon and some alloy steels. At left shows 
the die design originated by the Germans, which, 
because of complex compressive and tensional strains, 
failed at the point marked oa. At right is the first 
Heintz redesign, which permitted more uniform com- 
pressive loading, but still failed in the directions indi- 
cated. A more recent design, now the subject of 
patent negotiation, permits uniform compressive load- 
ing and makes compression areas out of areas that 
are in tension in the other die designs. 
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ring arrangement and the extrusion being 
forced through the restricted area a, the dies 
were constantly breaking transversely at that 
point. The complexity of strains were consist- 
ently beyond the limit of the die strength at 
the extruding shoulder and caused this repeated 
die failure. The first Heintz redesign, fig. 7B, 
was better than the original die because the 
lower part of such die can be more uniformly 
loaded in compression. There were, however, 
sufficient failures to warrant a search for a 
still better design. Failures of die B were not 
limited to transverse cracks, but occasionally 
the die failed because it cracked vertically. 
More recent designs of dies incorporate other 
principles but are the subject of patent pro- 
tection at this time. 

The extrusion punch consists of two parts, 
the top plate with its shoulder and the shank 
or pilot. The top plate is about half as long as 
its diameter and clears the bushing by about 
0.002 to 0.010 in. The shoulder on the plate that 
applies the pressure to the work may be at 90° 
to the axis of the punch or at any angle down 
to 45°. The top plate and pilot require high com- 
pressive strength but the pilot is also subjected 
to high frictional forces. 

Lower die bushings, used in hollow forward 
extruding, are in principle the same as the 
bushings described except that the guide ring 
in the support block is made longer and in 
extreme cases long enough to serve as the guide 
for the knockout pin. The extrusion punch in 
this case is a sleeve that is held to the ram by 
a tapered section at its top. 


Backward Extrusion Design 


Dies for backward extrusions are similar to 
those for forward extrusion of thick-walled 
parts. The die ring is frequently stepped, as 
shown in fig. 8, a typical backward extrusion 
bushing. The upper diameter a serves as a 
guide for the punch retainer and is somewhat 
larger than the diameter of the blank nest b. 
Length of guide a is about 4 to \% in. longer 
than the punch so that the punch is guided be- 
before it contacts the work. The diameter of b 
is about 0.002 to 0.005 in. larger than the work- 
piece or billet diameter and the length is about 
Ye to % in. longer than the extruded cup. 
Shoulder c is beveled, the amount depending 
upon the job, and the radius at the corner is 
as large as possible to reduce the stress con- 
centration at this point. Diameter d is the guide 
for the knockout pin. The top of the knockout 
pin is usually flat, but if the bottom of the cup 
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is relatively thin, it is rounded slightly so as 
to make the radial flow of the steel easier. 

The punch is fixed in a sleeve that serves as 
a guide, and the working surface of the punch 
has a slight crown or taper to ease radial flow 
of the workpiece. The radius at the outer edge 
of the punch is kept as small as will do the 
job because large radii tend to create a wedg- 
ing action similar to a bell-mouth condition 
in the die bushing. Frequently, the punch is 
relieved about 0.01 to 0.04 in. from a point 
3/16 to % in. back from the nose so as to re- 
duce friction on the punch. These details are 
subject to patent protection. It may be noted 
that the Government enjoys full licenses under 
the patents involved. 

Along with improvements in tool design to 
assure practical use of the technique, Heintz 
research has evolved details on press design 
and press speeds. Mechanical presses are pre- 
ferred because of their economy, greater adapt- 
ability to extruding, and the fact that hydraulic 
presses appear to have one serious drawback. 
In a mechanical press, punch movement is a 
continuous, uninterrupted motion downward 
until the punch bottoms. This is inherent in the 
press design because the punch works mechanic- 
ally off a bull wheel or crank. In a hydraulic 
press, the punch may drop at a speed of almost 


FIG. !0—This 2500-ton hydraulic press (below) ‘s 

shown equipped with a six channel recording oscillo- 

graph to determine the load stroke or energy diagram 
during extrusion. 
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a free falling body until it contacts the work, 
at which point there is a pause until pressure 
is built up to complete the downward travel. 
This impact and pause causes work-hardening 
in the metal, against which the punch must 
move to complete the operation. To avoid this 
feature, additional accessories in the form of 
extensive accumulators and boosters must be 
installed, thus increasing the investment in 
press equipment. 

A 1500-ton Cleveland, long stroke mechanical 
crank pin press, shown in fig. 9, is being used. 































FIG. 9—This Cleve- 
land mechanical 
press [above) is 
used for the heaviest 
of the cold extrusion 
work by Heintz. The 
punch shown is for a 
shell casing. 
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Cold Extrusion of Steel: 


Continued 





Operation Sequence 


Coating and Lubricating Media 





TABLE 1 Sequences of Operations ‘ 
[2.25% 


YY ci 
(1) Preliminary heat treatment—Forged bars (2'4 in. round) normalized at 1740°F, LA It 
Yn» of 


(2) Cut-off billets—Cropped off on press, 2.22 Ib per billet. 80 tons required. Ww 

(3) Inspection—100 pct inspection, ground where necessary. es 

(4) Heat Treatment—Annealed at 1250°F for 1% he. a! 

(5) Pickled—H2SO, solution; 150°F, for 15 min. 

(6) Lubricated—Pigmented drawing compound. A 
$1 


(7) First press operation—Preformed cup; 275 tons —— 


m 
(8) Degreased—Alkali solution. GG 


(9) Heat treatment—Annealed at 1250°F for 1 hr 


{(a) Pickled in 15 pet H2SO, solution; 150°F for 15 min. iY 
(b) Cold water rinsed. 3 
(c) Hot water rinsed. 0 
(d) Phosphatized; 200°F for 5-7 min. . 

(10) Surface treatment |(e) Cold water rinsed. r 
\(f) Hot chromic acid dipped, ‘2 pct solution; 200°F for 


1 min, ; h 
(g) Lubricated—Free fatty acid emulsion. 


(I 1) Second press operation—gackward extrusion, 55 pet reduction in cross- c 
section; forward extrusion operation, 75 pct reduction in cross-section. ———__> 

320 tons required. ¢ 

Vv 


(12) Degreased—Alkali solution. 
(13) Heat treatment— Normalized at 1700°F, soaked out. 
{(a) Pickled in 15 pct H2SO, solution; 150°F for 15 min. 
(b) Cold water rinsed. 
|(c) Hot water rinsed. 
(d) Phosphatized; 200°F for 5-7 min. 
(14) Surface treatment |(e) Cold water rinsed. 
\(f) — chromic acid dipped, '/2 pct solution; 200°F for 
min. 
((g) Lubricated—Free fatty acid emulsion. 


(15) Third press operation—forward extrusion operation, 55 pct Te in 
cross-section area. 160 tons required. 
(16) Trimming operation— Trimmed to proper length by lathe. 
(17)|Lubricated—Free fatty acid emulsion. ' 


(18) Fourth press Operation—dperation 3A, coining shoulder of piece. 300 tons ——> 
required. 


Lf mam ee” pea tee Oe 


(19) Lubricated—Free fatty acid emulsion. 


E 
(20) Fifth press operation—operation 3B, backward extrusion, 67 = reduction 
in cross-section area. 225 tons required. 
(21) Lubrication— Free fatty acid emulsion. 
” 
pe" 

| 
i 
al 
gY 
' 
t 
i 
i 


(22) Sixth press operation—Drawing operation for sizing. —__> 


(23) Heat treatment-—Drawn at 750°F for 1 hr. 
(a) Pickled in 15 pct H»SO, solution; 150°F for 15 min. 
(b) Cold water rinsed. 
(c) Hot water rinsed. 
|(d) Phosphatized; 200°F for 5-7 min. 
(24) Surface treatment <(e) Cold water rinsed. 
(f) Hot chromic acid dipped, ‘2 pct solution; 200°F for 
1 min. 
(g) Oiled—1 part water soluble rust preventive oi! and 
\ 7 parts trichlorethyiene. 
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And Lubrication 


Developed by Investigations 


It delivers its pressure at a desirable high rate 
of speed. Used in early extrusion experiments 
was the 2500-ton hydraulic press with 48 in. 
daylight above a 10-in. bolster, shown in fig. 10. 
As shown, this press was augmented with a 
six-channel recording oscillograph to deter- 
mine the characteristics materials. 

Recordings of the work required, or energy 
input to make extrusions, have developed data 
on desirable press equipment and the capacities 
required. Punch holders were designed to 
house compression plugs to which were at- 
tached resistance strain gages. The strain 
gage circuit had no temperature compensation 
circuit, but this was unnecessary because the 
compression plugs were used at temperatures 
with 4° of that at which they were calibrated. 
Tis setup is shown on the press in fig. 10. 

Two different compression plugs were used. 
For the first operation, a heat treated plug of 
17%, in. diam was used, calibrated from 0 to 
140,000 lb in 10,000-lb steps. Hardness of the 
plug was 48 to 49 Rc, corresponding to 236,000 
psi tensile strength, with a proportional limit 
of about 70,800 psi. The calibration of 140,000 
lb maximum load brings the unit stress in the 
plug to 50,600 psi, well within the proportional 
limit of the oil hardening tool steel used. The 
maximum load required for the workpiece 
tested was 60,000 Ib or 21,700 psi unit stress 
in the compression plug. 

The compression plug used in the second and 
third tests was 4 in. diam and made of annealed 
tool steel. It had a hardness of 81 to 82 Rp, 
corresponding to 74,000 psi, with a propor- 
tional limit of about 22,200 psi. This plug was 
calibrated from 0 to 200,000 Ib in 10,000-Ib 
steps, with a maximum unit stress of 15,950 
psi. The highest load used in either of these 
tests was 170,000 lb, or 13,550 psi stress, on 
the plug. 


Die Lubrication 


Die lubrication is vital to the success of cold 
extrusion. 

Lubrication consists of two separate and dis- 
tinct phases. The first is treating the work with 
a phosphate coating and the second is subjecting 
that coating to a lubricating medium in the form 
of an emulsified or solid die lubricant. In the dis- 
cussion on die lubrication, coating refers to the 
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phosphate treatment and lubricant to the second- 
ary or die lubricating treatment. 

Phosphate coatings have been used for many 
years and their main purposes are; (1) in- 
crease corrosion resistance, (2) improve sur- 
faces for the applieations of finishes such as 
varnish, (3) diminish friction of sliding metals, 
and (4) facilitate cold shaping of metals. Phos- 
phatizing is the treatment of steel or other 
metallic surfaces with an acid phosphate solu- 
tion, by dipping or spraying, to give a coating 
of a metal phosphate in crystalline form, se- 
curely interlocked with the face of the metal. 
Commercial use of the phosphate coating has 
been extensive throughout the world, but only 
in Europe and beginning shortly before the 
war has it been widely used as an aid to cold 
working of metal. 

To form a phosphate coating, the makeup 
solution is diluted to proper proportions and 
the work is either sprayed or immersed in the 
bath, which imparts to the surfaces of the 
work a metal phosphate coating. The work is 
then immersed in a dilute tallow-fatty acid 
soap solution and extruded. 

In general, phosphatizing processing time is 
dependent upon composition of solution, shape 
and quality of material to be processed, and 
type of coating desired. This may take from 
two to ten minutes and operating tempera- 
ture may vary from 180° to 210°F. Coating 
thickness and crystal size must be adaptable 
to the particular cold working process, and, 
in general, a thick coating must be applied for 
severe reductions. Thin coatings are applied 
when the final surface area approximates tt 
of the original workpiece. For severe reduc- 
tions in wall thickness, a minimum coating 
thickness is clearly indicated. 

Because of the chemical consumption, it is 
necessary to add replenishing solution from 
time to time. Temperature of the bath must 
be kept as near the indicated desirable point 
as possible, although boiling should be avoided 
to prevent disturbance of the sludge. Controls 
on the bath are critical but not difficult. 

A complete phosphatizing line provides for 
degreasing, cold rinsing, pickling, cold rinsing, 
hot rinsing, phosphatizing, cold rinsing, hot 
rinsing drying. and lubricating. If the entire 
operation is performed in “one-shot,” all of 
these ten preparatory steps must be performed. 
Where there is more than one extrusion reduc- 
tion in a forming operation, intermediate an- 
neals may be required, and the steps from 
pickling on must be repeated. It may be of 
interest to examine more closely, but still in a 
general manner, the operations sheet of an 
ordnance part, as shown ir table I. 

For mass production operations, the Germans 
used the setup shown in fig. 11, employing 
rotating drums that automatically carried the 
work through the various solutions by means 
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Cold Extrusion of Steel: 


Continued 


Phosphatizing 


of a worm arrangement. Automatic loading 
and unloading were incorporated in this equip- 
ment. 

Among the phosphate coatings studied zinc 
phosphate was found most suitable. Several 
coatings had the characteristic of readily ad- 
sorbing organic compounds in the form of lu- 
bricants, but zinc phosphate was best, adsorb- 
ing from two to five times as much mineral 
oil as the same steel surface uncoated. The 
quantity of oi! adsorbed depends upon the 
structure of the crystalline surface and the 
thickness of the coating. 

Coatings must be resistant to temperatures 
of an order of 750° to 1100°F, and, in any 
event, be resistant to temperatures in excess 
of those generated in cold extruding. Also, 
coatings must be thick enough to insure com- 
plete separation of the sliding metal surfaces, 
since surface area is increased in cold forming. 
Such a coating is zinc phosphate, which is a 
tightly interlocked or fixed inorganic pigment 
having desirable anti-seizing properties and 
the ability to reduce friction. 

Properties of coatings such as crystal size, 
thickness and uniformity may vary to fit the 
application, but these coatings cannot be used 
alone. They must be used in combination with 
a lubricant after-treatment. Phosphate coat- 
ings will adsorb organic combinations such as 
oil, wax, lubricants and paint. Heintz research 
developed a modification of the German “Bond- 
er” solution which was standardized for the 
experiments for the Government. 

A fatty acid soap has proved to be a useful 
lubricant. An almost completely water-insolu- 
ble soap film forms on the coated surface when 
the phosphatized surface is immersed in the 
lubricant solution. Several conditions and 
properties that must be considered in applying 
coatings and lubricants are; (1) formation of 
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FIG. |1!—Schematic sketch of automatic phosphatizing equipment as 
employed by the Germans. 





Hot rinsing 


coating upon the entire surface to be worked, 
(2) uniformity of coating, (3) complete inter 
locking of the coating, and (4) selection and 
application of lubricant to get the highest com- 
bined effect. 

The function of the coating and the lubri- 
cant is to separate metal surfaces which slide 
under pressure so that instead of the greater 
“dry” friction occurring between metal and 
metal, the lesser liquid friction occurs. Greater 
friction occurs in the following cases than 
between dissimilar metals and/or surfaces; 
(1) between sliding metals of similar metal 
combination, (2) between sliding metals. of 
similar physical properties, and (3) between 
sliding metals of similar surface properties and 
conditions. 


Types of Lubricants 


A lubricant may perfom two distinct types 
of lubrication action, depending upon the proc- 
ess to which it is subjected, its combination 
and its viscosity. 

Total liquid lubrication effects complete sep- 
aration of two sliding metal surfaces by a 
liquid film, the total resistance being afforded 
by the molecular motion within the lubricant. 
The resulting friction is confined entirely to 
the lubricant and is an exclusive function of 
the viscosity of the lubricant, or the reciprocal, 
fluidity. Such conditions exist in the case 
of bearings in which wearing and its conse- 
quences do not normally occur. The mechan- 
ical limit of total liquid lubrication is a def- 
inite function of the lubricant’s ability to with- 
stand pressure. This type of lubrication exists 
up to a pressure of 4500 psi. 

Boundary lubrication exists between 4500 psi 
and 450,000 psi. Deep drawing operations are 
performed at about 10,000 psi, ironing at 100,- 
000 psi, and wire and tube drawing and cold 
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extrusion of steel from 150,000 to 450,000 psi. 
Boundary lubrication is characterized by the 
incomplete separation of the sliding metal sur- 
faces by an organic film. The amount of liquid 
film present depends on the unit pressure ap- 
plied; the higher the pressure, the lower the 
amount of film. 

In testing coatings, the degree of effective- 
ness of the various phosphate treatments was 
investigated at various pressures, including 
10,000, 50,000 100,000 and 200,000 psi. Uncoated 
samples as well as those coated with phosphates 
were tested and results compared. Results of 
these investigations, using as lubricant a basic 
formula clearly reveal that zine phosphate 
gives the lowest apparent coefficients of fric- 
tion at the various pressures listed. 





Lubricant Tests 


A series of lubricants was tested on the var- 
ious coatings, including dilute emulsion type 
lubricants emulsified in soap, various commer- 
cial lubricants, and solid lubricants. The varia- 

| tions in lubricating qualities of these die lubri- 
cants narrowed the choice down to the best of 
each of three types. A graphic demonstration 
of the friction reducing value of a high qual- 


> ity phosphate coating used with a suitable lu- 
bricant is shown by the positive figures in 
table IT. 


The course of the Heintz investigations has 
passed successively through the stages of 
checking the German technique, of research 
| into chemical and metallurgical aspects, and 
; of perfecting the process in the development 
of ammunition components for test for the 
U. S. Government. With basic requirements 
established, more recent efforts have been di- 
rected toward private and Government tests on 
adapting the process to use by industry. In 
order that this new extreme cold working ma” 
be done on a commercial basis, Heintz chemical 
and mechanical engineers have tested the effec- 
tiveness of commercially available materials 
singly, in combination and in modified form. 
In many instances, it has been found that be- 
cause of the qualities in American metals and 
chemicals, limits to which the processing may 
go, have been greatly increased. 

High fatty acid lubricants with high adsorb- 
ability are the most effective in combination 
with phosphate coatings and applied as a di- 
luted soap emulsion, were best from the stand- 
points of lubricating qualities, ease of appli- 
cation, cost and the existence of conditions 
favorable to hydrolysis. Such a dilute emul- 
sion forms a desirable water-insoluble lubri- 
cant film that is well interlocked with the coat- 
ing and which possesses a high cooling effect. 

Perhaps the most striking aspects of all the 
developments in the field of cold extrusion are 
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TABLE Il 


Comparison of Friction in Working Metal With and Without 
Lubricated Phosphate Coatings 


Lub'i ant-Dilute 
Emulsion 
Unit Pressure, Un- Phos- 
Psi coated phatized 
2,500 0.182 0.030 
10,000 0.108 0.013 
eee esc. 0.102 0.012 
000 0.068 0.032 
100,000....... 0.057 0.042 
200,000....... 0.070 6.043 
TABLE Ill 


Extrusion Loads at Various Degrees of Cold Reduction 


| Starting | 











Degree 
| Starting End | Minus of Gold 
| Extrusion | Extrusion | End End | Reduc- 
Material Load, Lb | Load, Lb | Load, Lb | Load, Psi tion, Pet 
Ingot Iron. . <- 15,625 6,125 9,500 95,500 20 
39.625 | 30,000 | 9.625 | 174.250 40 
87.750 | 72.000 | 15.750 | 190.300 60 
138.875 | 116.375 | 22.500 | 194.100 70 
181.666 | 168,166 | 13,500 | 220,660 75 
C1010 Rimmed... 21,916 | 6,333 | 15,683 | 98,733 20 
56.600 | 39.800 | 16,800 | 230.840 40 
105.562 | 72.875 | 32.687 | 192.925 60 
150.187 | 121,500 | 28.687 | 202.700 70 
194,000 | 171,250 | 22,750 | 275.000 78 
254,375 | 231.250 | 14,125 | 228,280 80 
C1010 Killed 23,142 | 7,642 | 15,500 | 113,542 20 
52,525 | 40,312 | 12.213 | 234.250 40 
108:285 | 82.571 | 25.714 | 218.700 80 
165.785 | 131,900 | 34,000 | 218,500 70 
211,750 | 184:760 | 27.000 | 242/750 75 
C1020 | 20,687 | 7,125 | 13,862 | 111,082 20 
| 59,000 | 41800 | 17,200 | 243,000 40 
| 118,150 | 89.400 | 28.750 | 238,600 60 
| 170,562 | 144,125 | 26,437 | 240,280 70 
C1019 | 22,312 | 6,625 | 15,687 | 103,175 20 
| 61,625 | 46,500 | 15,125 | 269,280 40 
| 120,687 | 94.000 | 28,687 | 248.875 60 
| 
C1040 | 31,178 | 20,500 | 10,687 | 319,928 20 
| $3,000 | 2,600 | 10,400 | 306,600 40 
A4615 | 24,535 | 10,214 | 14,250 | 118,342 20 
61.571 | 48,357 | 13.214 | 280570 40 
145.357 | 103/928 | 41.428 | 278,071 80 
A5120 | 24,850 | 11,100 | 13,750 | 183,490 20 
66,388 | 52,055 | 14,333 | 302,000 | 40 
| 140,916 | 100,666 | 31.250 | 290.000 60 
| | | 
TABLE IV 


Extrusion Data on C1020 Steel After Heat Treatment: 
70 Pct Reduction 





Normalized | | Annealed 
os ; 


3 
Load, maximum, Lb. . |175,500 000 |171,500 |168,250 

d, end, Lb........|138,500 |137,500 [134.578 1136, 500 
Knockout, Lb | 4,500 | 3,500 | 2,500, 2,500 


TABLE V 


Heat Treating Temperatures of Steels Prior to Extrusion 


Temperatures, °F 


Normalizing Annealing 


Material 

Ingot iron : | 

C1010 rimmed steel 1675 1550 
C1010 aluminum-killed steel... ..... | 1675 1550 
C1019 silicon-killed steel... sad 1675 | 1850 
C1020 killed steel. .................| 1675 1550 
C1040 silicon-killed steel... 1650 1450 
C4815 steol...... 1750 1600 
A5120 steel 1650 1475 
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Cold Extrusion of Steel: 


Continued 





disclosed in the metallurgical data in the ac- 
companying tables now published for the first 
time. Although the data covers but eight types 
of steels extruded by Heintz to varying degrees 
as part of a Government study, the conclusions 
which may be drawn are far reaching as to the 
potentialities of labor and material saving, as 
well as the conservation of critical elements. 


In actual cold extrusion operation, dies of 
rather common materials were designed to with- 
stand work loads which could only be estimated 
in view of the limited history and experience 
concerning the process. The extent of extru- 
sion is limited by tool strength. Greater varia- 
tions in extrusion loads, because of the in- 
crease in area of contact between work and 
tools, are experienced for low reductions in 
cross-sectional area than for higher reductions. 


The maximum degree to which steel may be 
cold extruded has not yet been demonstrated. 
Progress in tool design and lubricants is re- 
sponsible for the present indications that re- 
ductions greater than 85 pct in cross-sectional 
area are possible. 





Metallurgical 


Cold Reduction Raises Tensile 


F the various steels as reported as having 

been closely examined for their cold shaping 
characteristics, which included ingot iron, 
C1010 rimmed, C1010 killed, C1019, C1020, 
C1040, A4615 and A5120, the C1010 aluminum- 
killed grade was most readily extruded with 
proportionately the greatest enhancement of 
yield strength and retention of ductility. Ingot 
iron and C1010 rimmed steel showed the great- 
est percentage increase in ultimate: tensile 
strength when extruded. The higher carbon 
steels, C1019 and C1020, were extruded with 
increased working pressures, but there was 
greater gain in yield strength and good ductil- 
ity was retained. C1040, on other hand, did 
not appear to be as easily extruded as the lower 
carbon steels, but to the extent of the investi- 
gations, this steel reacted in much the same 
manner concerning yield strength and ductility. 


Steel A5120, extruded to a maximum reduc- 
tion of 60 pct, showed good extrudability. 
Although higher working pressures were re- 
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TABLE VI 
Physical Properties of Heat-Treated Steels Before and After Cold Extrusion ° 
Before Extrusion | After Extrusion 
| 
Yield Strength, Psi | Degree | Yield Strength, Psi | 
Uit. | Offset | Reduc- Cold | Ult. Offset Reduc- 
| Average | Tensile oe’ Elong. | tionin Reduc- | Average | Tensile | s Elong. tion in 
| Hardness, | Strength, | in 2 in., Area, tion, Hardness, ome | in 2in., Area, 
Material Rb Psi 0.1 Pct 0.2 Pct Pct Pet Pet Rb 0.1 Pet | 0.2 Pct Pet Pet 
‘ _ “ } pinata aierceiiaimnate i ateunpentiines stniptipe anise 
ingot iron 29 42,500 17,000 17,900 45 72 2.4) ae 70,500 | 63,000 | 64,300 17 55 
4 | 9&7 85,800 | 88,025 | 84,225 13 42 
. 2 Mp ae 98,375 | 93,475 | 94,625 13 48 
70 06} 4 103,750 550 | 103,300 13 48 
75 95 106,400 | 106,050 |......... 10 43 
80 99 COE Bockicecyathcsnrkine 9 42 
©1010 rimmed 45 46,400 28,100 | 28,550 45 72 20 72 69,400 | 61,325 | 63,825 19 61 
40 91 94,150 | 91,300 | 92,060 16 55 
60 93 101,600 | 97,850 | 100,150 13 49 
70 95 108,500 | 108,200 | 107,050 . eee 
. 75 Le peat Spapeees 9 | @ 
80 =| 100.5 | 116,050 | 112,900 |......... 9 | ® 
©1010, killed. . 58 52,500 | 35,200 | 35,950 a 73 20 | 80 68,075 | 59,900 | 63,975 19 64 
40 88 91,250 | 80,825 , 300 16 55 
60 95 101,050 | 92,250 | 96,375 6 | 80 
70 94 107,250 | 96,600 | 101,100 14 49 
= | 95 110,700 | 95,750 | 102,450 15 | 49 
+i peaeebas eae eeeboeure ta 5 ie 
©1020 ; 57 58,000 32,750 | 40,250 38 62 20 79 79,800 | 75,450 | 77,325 13 | 48 
40 92 104,800 | 98,933 | 101,166 9 36 
60 95 | 115,250 | 112,600 | 114,450 9 35 
70 ~=36| 100 123,250 | 119,650 | 122,450 Whe 
| | 
C1019 : 61 59,600 36,250 42,500 39 65 20 90 | 83,350 | 77,875 | 79,580 16 §2 
40 95 | 110,550 | 105,000 | 107,000 ee ee 
60 98 | 122,660 | 119,100 | 121,200 9 36 
} 
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Characteristics 


Strength as Much as 70 Pct 


quired than for the carbon grades, the gain in 
yield strength was proportionately very close 
to the best carbon steel. Also, the ductility 
retained at the extreme reduction was of a 
much higher order than that of any of the other 
steels. 

The extrusion studies revealed, substantially, 
that the presence of carbon, manganese, silicon 
and molybdenum, acting singly or in combi- 
nation, increased the force required for extrud- 
ing. An increase in carbon content results in 
an increase in strength, but a decrease in duc- 
tility, while managanese increases strength 
with less of an adverse effect on ductility than 
carbon. Small percentages of chromium in 
low carbon steel increase strength consider- 
ably, and appear also to have a favorable effect on 
ductility. 

The A4615 steel, containing 1.78 pct Ni, 0.11 
pet Cr and 0.23 pct Mo, was the only steel not 
worked with reasonable success. Since chro- 
mium-nickel steel had been extruded success- 
fully, it seems that molybdenum may be the 
detrimental element. Investigations are con- 
tinuing to establish more firmly the quantita- 
tive effect on extrudability of various alloying 
elements and combinations of elements. 


Grain Structure 


An interesting metallographic study concern- 
ing the influence of cold extrusion on steel 
structure is shown in fig. 12, showing extrusion 
of C1010 rimmed steel at 20, 40, 60, 80 and 85 
pet reductions. 

Press loads during a forward extrusion op- 
eration are of a declining order. The initial 
pressure exerted in the impact is added to the 
resistance to deformation of a metal and fric- 
tion between die and metal is reduced as ex- 
truding work progresses. Consequently, both 
the starting and end extrusion loads have been 
studied for all of the steels thus far extruded. 
resulting in the data shown in table III. These 
data include comparisons of starting and end 
extruding loads at different reductions in cross- 
sectional area for several grades of steel. The 
values are important since, at the end of an 


FIG. 12—Metallographic study of cold extrusion of C1010 rimmed steel; (A) As 
received; (B) normalized at 1675°F, water quenched, annealed at 1550°F, furnace 
cooled 80°F per hr to room temperature; (C) 20 pct extrusion reduction in cross- 
sectional area; (D) 40 pct extrusion reduction; (E) 60 pct extrusion reduction; 
(F).80 pct extrusion reduction; (G) 85 pct extrusion reduction. Nital etch. 100X. 
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Cold Extrusion of Steel 


TABLE Vil 


Physical Properties of Steels, Stress-Relief Annealed 
After Extrusion 


Anneal- | Degree Yield Strength, 
Psi 


ing | of Hard- 
Tem- Cold | ness a _| Elon- | Reduc- 
pera- Extru-| Rb | Tensile. gation | tion in 


ture, | Mate- | sion, | Aver- Strength, 0.1 Pct | 0.2 Pet |(in2in.)| Area, 
°F rial Pct age Offset | | Offset Pct Pct 


| 
a F ieee 








} 

600 | C1010 20 86 | 73,300 67,800 | 68, 
600 | Al- 40 92 | 88,500 | 84,400 | 85,700 14 | 43 
600 | killed 60 96 | 98,400 | 96,500 | 97,400, 17 | 52 
600 | steel 70 96 /103,700 | 99,200 |102,000 | 15 | 51 

| 
750 | C1010 20 86 | 69,400 | 61,800 | 61,800 | 23 | 65 
750 l- 40 92 | 88,750 | 87,200 | 86,750 | 22 57 
750 | killed 60 96 | 95,250 |...... 22 54 
750 | steel 70 97 |105,000 |...... I 7 | 83 
900 | C1010 20 85 | 66,600 | 58,300 | 59,400, 23 | 65 
900 - 40 90 | 82,400 | 73,500 | 73,500 23 | 57 
900 | killed 60 92 | 93,400 | 87,000 | | 21 | 865 
900 | steel 70 96 | 95,600 coal 20 | 55 
600 | C1040 20 99 [114,800 |107,600 |108,700 | 17 | 52 
600 | Si- 40 103 |132,000 |128,000 |128,400 14 | 36 

killed 

steel | 
750 | C1040 20 99 [110,700 |102,800 |104,800| 18 | 54 
750 | Si- 40 | 102 {127,800 |121,300 |122,600| 14 | 40 
900 | killed 20 96 |104,600 | 88,400 | 91,200) 20 | 45 
900 | steel 40 | 101 {113,600 |107,900 |108,100 | 20 46 
600 | A4615 | 20 98 |105,000 |100,600 /101,000 | 13 32 
600 | steel 40 | 101 /|113,400 |107,800 |109,700 9 27 
600 | 60 | 104 |128,000 sates 127,200 ~ 23 
750 | A4615 20 98 |102,100 | 95,200 | 95,800 | 16 42 
750 | steel 40 | 101 |117,150 \115,000 |115;000 9 20 
750 60 | 104 |124,000 [121,700 Boss's 14 | 37 
900 | A4615 20 ya | 93,800 | 83,200 | 83,600; 14 | 39 
900 | steel 40 | 100 |105,400 | 94,750 | 97,000; 11 | 19 
900 60 | 103 |¥18,800 | 116,800 [115,700 | 17 33 





TABLE VIII 


Impact Test Data for Various Degrees of Extrusion Reduction 
on Steels C1020 and A5120 


C1020 C5120 
As Heat Treated 
Temperature, °F Energy, Ft-lb Temperature, °F Energy, Ft-ib 
285 5 186.6 Es ' , 215.4° 
248 182.4 79 217.0° 
230 184.2 —58 217.0° 
212 154.5 —67 112.2 
158 75.7 —76 26.1 
70 14.2 ~94 ‘ 18.1 
—40 4.1 —112 22.2 
— 256 3.6 —148 ; 16.8 
20 Pct Reduction 
320 131.3° 81 213.1* 
130.8* 32 216.6° 
257 164.1° 23 216.6° 
248 86.2 14 64.2 
230 44.9 5 4.1 
176 16.1 —4 46.6 
131 8.6 58 21.5 
81 5.1 ~112 9.2 
, 40 Pct Reduction 
302 70.8 81 173.0°* 
266. . 63.7 32 184.9* 
248... 49.2 23 133.2* 
oes 42.0 14 212.9° 
Rs aes 18.1 5 160.1 
—4.. 6.9 4 44.5 
—94 i 5.6 61.9 
—266... 4.8 112 14.2 
» 70 Pct Reduction 
79 129.4 
50 79.1 
41 100.5 
32 60.9 
14 45.8 
—58 27.3 
—112 20.8 
—184.. 16.1 
—247... 11.8 
—319... 6.1 
* Bars did not break. 
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Continued 


extruding operation, the load consists entirely 
of the load required to force the metal to flow 
through the dies and sidewall friction forces 
are at a minimum. 

Along with load investigations, the effects of 
structure of the metal were studied. Three 
tests billets of C1010 steel were annealed at 
1550°F for 2 hr and furnace cooled 80° per hr 
to room temperature. Three other test billets 
were normalized at 1675°F for 2 hr, water 
quenched, and then annealed at 1550°F for 
2 hr and furnace cooled 80° per hr to room 
temperature. These billets were then extruded 
using a die producing a 70 pct reduction in 
cross-sectional area. Table IV shows the re- 
sults of these investigations. As indicated, 
there is some slight difference in the extru- 
sion loads between annealed and normalized- 
annealed billets. The extrusion loads were 
measured at the beginning and near the end 
of operations for each reduction of area. This 
method of measurement was adopted as a load 
comparison for use in designing dies. End ex- 
trusion loads are somewhat lower in the case 
of the normalized-annealed billets. 

Preliminary tests indicated that a heat treat- 
ment, consisting of normalizing, quenching in 
water and annealing, was the best practical 
preparation for cold extrusion of the steels 
tested, because it resulted in lower hardness 
and provided a more uniform grain struction 
than existed in the steels “as-received.” Nor- 
malizing temperatures, as listed in table V, 
were selected at approximately 100°F higher 
than the upper critical temperature of each 
steel, and the length of time at temperature 
was 1 hr per in. of thickness. A spheroidizing 
heat treatment was not used because the long 
time required would be commercially imprac- 
tical; and annealing alone did not give suffi- 
cient uniformity as to carbide distribution. 


To determine the influence of various de- 
grees of extrusion upon the physical properties 
of the steels investigated, mechanical tests 
were conducted before and after extrusion. A 
comprehensive listing of the physical proper- 
ties of the ingot iron and seven types of steels 
—before and after extrusion—is given in table 
VI. It is interesting to note the comparative 
influence of varying degrees of extrusion on the 
properties, and it is rather startling to visual- 
ize the significance of cold shaping—primarily 
a fabricating process—as a steel strengthener. 
Here is a technique that not only forms a fin- 
ished component to a high degree of accuracy, 
but also increases strength characteristics by 
two, three and even four times, for certain 
steels! 
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r 32.3 
f 5 r 160 0° 
6 r ref Ke 
t 5/5 | " 
i 120 nh _ e + os + 
8 ree 
; 20 39 580 "20 ae 50 60 5 80 | 
r Extrusion reduction in cross-sectional ares, pct xtrusion reduction in cross-sectional area, pct 
n . . FIG. 14—Effect of cold extrusion on relative elongo- 
d FIG. 13—Effect of cold extrusion on relative ultimate tion of ingot iron and various steels. 
tensile strength of ingot iron and various steels. | 
. 
.- 140 
1, 
1 The effect of cold extrusion on strength and 
i- ductility of ingot iron, C1010, C1019, C1020, 120 
e C1040, A4615 and A5120, can be more impres- 
d sively visualized in figs. 13 and 14, where the 100 | 
IS influence of extrusion is considered on a per- nl | 4 
d centage basis. <s . 
k- A closer examination of the manner in which 5 $80 5 
- the degree of extrusion specifically affects bt 3 ¢ 
strength, ductility and hardness is presented £5 a ee . 
t- in figs. 15 and 16, concerning ingot iron and Pe § Sa 2 
n C1040 silicon-killed steel. The curves are more = § ees 4 
al or less typical of the results obtained with ss 55$ > 
Is ; other steels tested. ma Q 
8 Stress relief annealing, after extrusion, of | 3 
n C1010 aluminum-killed, C1040 silicon-killed and 
i A4615 steel, greatly influences physical prop- a 
v erties of as-extruded specimens. At the low 5 7 
: oo anneal of 600°F, for example, the acho with oeeel e es h 
: uctility of an extruded piece may increase with treated cross-sectional area, pct 0 
re an accompanying increase in yield and ultimate FIG. 15—Effect of degree cold extrusion on the me- x 
gz tensile strengths. The relative merits of anneal- chanical properties of C1040 silicon killed steel. 4 
1g ing at temperatures of 600°, 750° and 900°F 120 2 
C- 900°F are given in table VII. - 
i- Impact tests on Heintz extruded material 
were made by Watertown Arsenal. An analysis 
e- of the data produced by these tests and conclu- 
BS sions drawn therefrom by the Arsenal indicate | 
ts that a “critical degree of extrusion” exists 
A insofar as transition temperature is concerned, 
r- and it is apparent that the transition tempera- 





ure is elevated by extrusion until the critical 
le degree of extrusion is reached. When this op- 


ation, pct 


9 


Yield strength (0.2 pct offset) psi 
Reduction in area, pct 
Hardness, RB 


Ult. tensile strength, 1000 psi 





c 
7a . 2 
ve timum degree of extrusion is exceeded, trans- ’ 
re ition temperature drops. The energy levels of 
1- resistance to impact values decreased with in- 
ly creasing extrusion reduction and showed an in- : 
Tr. crease beyond the critical degree of extrusion. 
n- . . . . 
. Typical impact test data are listed in table 20 o £0 WW 5 8% 
. VIII for steels C1020 and A5120, with extrusion As heat pen ——— bet 
’ 5 3 treate cross-section , 
re ° i 
in 3 duction carried to 70 pet and 40 pet, respec FIG. 16—Effect of degree cold extrusion on mechani- 

tively. cal properties of ingot iron. 
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OINING equal sections of metals and alloys 
by flash butt welding is a common practice 
where production requirements are high. 

When properly controlled, welds of consistently 
high quality can be produced. To guarantee 
high weld quality, however, various methods of 
inspection and testing are employed. Destruc- 
tive testing as well as macro etching and mi- 
croscopic examination of joints all contribute 
to the establishment of proper welder settings. 
In addition, non-destructive test methods are 
employed for production inspection. 


Setup Prime Factor 


American Welding & Mfg. Co., Warren, Ohio, 
a user of flash butt welding, has evolved a 
variety of test methods. Most important, how- 
ever, in getting good flash butt welds is the 
proper setting of the welding machine. Most 
materials that can be flash butt welded can be 
successfully joined over a broad range of any 
of the variables of the machine, such as voltage 
flashing time, upset pressure and current cutoff. 
The limits of these ranges must be determined so 
that the final setup will be well within these 
ranges. This provides protection of weld qual- 
ity from power line fluctuation and minor vari- 
ations in the response of the equipment. 

Weld defects encountered in production flash 
butt welding runs when machine settings are 
correct fall into two general classes. Deep 
seated defects, encountered in the central por- 
tion of the weld, are the result of defective 
matrial such as piped or laminated stock. Flash 
butt welding will not weld up laminations at 
the joint as will fusion welding, so rigid inspec- 
tion to insure freedom from pipe and lamina- 
tions is required on material as received. 


Defects that may result in the welding 
process lie at or near the surface in and adja- 
cent to the joint. This is the result of the fact 
that in the final upset portion of the welding 
cycle, a pressure gradient exists from the cen- 
ter to the surface. At the center, where the 
pressure is greatest, oxides are most easily ex- 
pelled and voids are most readily closed. Near 
the surface, where pressure is lowest, there is 
a greater probability of trapping oxides or leav- 
ing voids. 

Oxides in the weld at or near the surface 
occur as a thin film of appreciable area in the 
plane of the weld. Surface and sub-surface 
cracks or voids in the weld area lie in the plane 
of the weld and while quite thin may cover a 
considerable area near the surface. 
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Testing Flash Butt Welds 


Additionally, localized burning or cracking 
may exist in the die contact area as a result of 
poor electrical contact between work and die. 

Inspection of flash butt welded joints made 
in production runs generally consists of visual 
examination of the weld area combined with 
some method of insuring internal quality. The 
appearance of the weld fin produced at the up- 
set is a good general check on the temperature- 
pressure relations. Burning and cracking 
resulting from poor die contact is readily ob- 
served. After the weld fin has been removed 
by chipping, machining or grinding, visual ex- 
amination may detect cracks. The use of fluo- 
rescent penetrant oil is an aid to the inspector. 
Frequently, etching the weld surface is of con- 
siderable value. 


X-ray examination has not proved too suc- 
cessful in the detection of internal defects in 
flash butt welds. The cracks and oxide films, 
which may be highly detrimental, are generally 
too small or thin to give an indication on a 
radiograph. 

Magnetic particle inspection has consider- 
able merit in detecting sub-surface cracks and 
oxide films. After a little experience, it is easy 
to differentiate between harmful defects and 
minor structural variations in the weld zone. 

The ultrasonic scanning is proving to be a 
useful tool for some alloys, but in some in- 
stances slight structural variations have given 
indications as pronounced as those for actual 
voids. 


Proof-Loading Technique 


Because of the lack of an inspection instru- 
ment that can be universally employed, proof- 
loading of the welded joint is incorporated as 
a requirement in many flash butt welding 
specifications. Generally, it is required that 
the joint be loaded in tension to at least 80 
pet of the yield strength of the parent mate- 
rial. If the load is sustained without evidence 
of failure or localized deformation, the weld 
is considered satisfactory. Large sections are 
frequently loaded by bending so as to. stress 
the extreme fibers to 80 pct of the yield 
strength. When bending is employed, it is cus- 
tomary to load the weld at four points 90° apart. 

Primary consideration, however, must be 
given to properly setting up an automatic ma- 
chine. The described methods of inspection are 
employed to check the consistency of welds 
produced on equipment for which the settings 
were previously. determined by rigorous labora- 
tory tests. 
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Dump-Combing Dips 


Buffalo—The privilege of 
combing the Buffalo munici- 
pal dump for scrap for the 
next year is worth only a 
tenth of what it was last 
year. High bid for the scrap 
collecting privilege on the 
local dump was approximate- 
ly $2500 for the fiscal year 
that began July 1. Last year 
the bid was $25,550. 

This was aired because of 
a Suit against one Mrs. Helen 
Zielinski of Buffalo for $7425, 
the balance due on the past 
year’s contract. The City 
Council relieved her of the 
final payment on the contract 
but the mayor has directed 
the corporation counsel to 
file suit for the balance, call- 
ing it an “illegal gift of pub- 
lic funds.” 














Co to Add Openhearths 


Middletown, Ohio—Armco Steel 
orp. will build a new openhearth 
hop rated at 400,000 ingot tons 
nnually just south of its East 
forks here. Construction of the 
lant, which will contain three 
25-ton furnaces, will start imme- 
fiately and should be completed 
n November 1950. It will cost 
12 million. 


Charles R. Hook, board chair- 
an, said that the new open- 
earths are the first units in 














































































































© a much larger plant.” 
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Second Quarter Steel Earnings Decline 


Profits of first eight producers drop 21 pct below first 
quarter ... Drop in demand, end of conversion deals, are 
among major causes—B8y GEORGE F. SULLIVAN 


New York—Second quarter 
earnings of the nation’s eight top 
steel producers dropped 21 pct be- 
low their first quarter profits. 
These eight companies, rated in 
order of their steelmaking capac- 
ity, account for about 78 pct of 
the rated ingot capacity of the 
industry. 

Quarterly figures (see p. 112) 
show that U. S. Steel dropped 12 
pet; Bethlehem, 19 pct, and Re- 
public, 33 pct. For the first half 
of this year the eight top pro- 
ducers earned 65 pct more than 
they did in the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1948. The remarkable 
profit record of the industry for 
the first half of 1949 is already 
under attack by the United Steel- 
workers of America at the presi- 
dential fact finding hearings now 
going on in New York. 

For the quarter just ended U. S. 


Steel’s $44,123,595 profit set a sec-_ 


ond quarter record unmatched 
since it earned almost $54 million 
in the second quarter of 1929. 
Bethlehem’s earnings of almost 
$60 million for the first 6 months 
of this year were the best for any 
6-month period in the company’s 
history. Republic’s second quarter 
decline is mainly due to the sharp 
drop in alloy steel sales, an im- 
portant part of its business. 

The decline in steel earnings 
during the second quarter was ex- 
pected. There are at least five 





reasons for it: (1) Sales began to 
decline; (2) conversion steel busi- 
ness, a profitable item as late as 
the first quarter of 1949, went up 
in smoke during the second quar- 
ter; (3) lower operating rates 
mean less profit per ton; (4) spe- 
cialty steel business was poor even 
at the beginning of the quarter, 
though it held up well for most of 
the first quarter, and (5) the end 
of premium prices. 

A glance at the steel ingot pro- 
duction chart for the year to date 
shows what happened to output 
during the second quarter. It 
shows, too, that while average sec- 
ond quarter operating rates look 
good the outlook isn’t that bright. 
Operations started in April at 
about 100 pct and wound up below 
70 pet of capacity at the end of 
June. As far as performance in 
the second half goes, the first half 

(Turn to Page 112) 


S & T Will Widen Bloomer 

Youngstown— Youngstown Sheet 
& Tube Co. will spend about $4.5 
million on the blooming mill at 
Campbell Works to equip it to roll 
wider slabs. President Frank 
Purnell said last week that the 
board of directors had authorized 
the improvements so the company 
could roll heavier coils to meet de- 
mands of the automobile industry. 
Present slab width limit of 43% 
in. will be increased to 56 in. 
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Steel Earnings 


(Continued from Page 111) 


is history, though the profits will 
be in the till to cushion the effect 
of lower second-half operations. 


The conversion business was 
lucrative for almost all steel com- 
panies. Whether they melted in- 
gots in electric furnaces or proc- 
essed semi-finished steel it was all 
gravy. But it stopped because the 
second quarter was a buyers’ mar- 
ket. That also meant the end of 
the above-average prices charged 
by high cost producers. 


For the first time in years the 
board chairman of U. S. Steel and 
Bethlehem were not optimistic 
about the immediate future. Both 
Irving S. Olds and Eugene G. 
Grace said that new orders were 
declining and backlogs were off. 
Comparison of first and second 
quarter ingot operating rates 
shows this trend. 


In press conferences following 
distribution of the quarterly re- 
ports, steel leaders appeared 
adamant on wages. Asked about 
the 30¢ package demanded 
by the steelworkers, Mr. Grace 
said it would add between $10 and 
$12 to the cost of producing a ton 
of steel. “When we reach the 
tenth round,” he added, “the dol- 
lar will be worth just about as 
much as the franc.” Along this 
line Mr. Olds asked why the union 
should use U. S. Steel’s ability to 
pay higher wages to set a pattern 
for other companies. 


Labor Dept. Raises Steel 
Minimum Wages on U. S. Orders 


Washington — Companies with 
government orders amounting to 
$10,000 or more come under a new 
minimum wage ruling on Aug. 27. 
Labor Secretary Maurice J. Tobin 
announced the change last week 
following hearings held last win- 
ter at the instigation of the United 
Steelworkers of America. 


The secretary’s action was taken 
under the Walsh-Healy Public 
Contracts Act. His change was 
based on submission by the USWA 
of data showing the basic Class Il 
wage rates in the steel producing 
industry and the proportion of 
workers who drew that wage. The 
amendment sets a rate of $1.085 
per hr in the South, $1.19 in the 
seven Midwestern states west of 
the Mississippi plus the East St. 
Louis area, and $1.23 per hr in the 
Northeastern, Mountain and Pa- 
cific Coast states. 


These do not affect minimum 
wage rates in steel plants. Such 
minimums, paid to sweepers, por- 
ters, etc., are Class I rates in the 
contracts between the steel] union 
and most steel companies, and are 
several cents below the minimum 
just set by Secretary Tobin. The 
new rates are the Class II rates 
in most USWA contracts. 


The three regions are: South— 
Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Geor- 
gia, Louisiana, Mississippi, North 


STEEL COMPANY EARNINGS 


Second 


COMPANY Quarter ’49 
i Oi MRR, 0 kikcnewisd veseee $44,123,595 
Bethlehem Steel ........ 26,749,029 
Republic Steel .......... 10,178,544 
Jones & Laughlin........ 5,300,004 
National Steel .......... 11,115,132 
Youngstown §8 & T....... 9,020,705 
Mme BOSSE. 2.0.5 ccccvvgece 7,703,772 
Py GR avscvsrcaren 7,033,304 
eas 517,490 
Wheeling Steel ......... 2,128,432 
Crucible Steel ........... 239,750 
Pittsburgh Steel ........ 252,934 


Portsmouth Steel ........ 1,855,367 
Copperweld Steel ....... 


Alan Wood Steel......... 386,565 
RS ere ee N.R. 

Allegheny Ludlum ...... 17.806 
Continental Steel ........ 210,719 
Harrisburg Steel ........ 278.897 
POPE oGisoneidaaths acbuawes 
NE gos ces Ss0ac hebea ees 
Superior Steel ........... 181,534 
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and South Carolina, Oklahoma, 
First First First 
Quarter °49 Half ’49 Half ’48 
$49,928,670 $94,052,265 $53,443,018 
33,129,574 59,878,603 30,599,106 
15,298,627 25,477,172 16,938,390 
9,868,895 15,168,899 11,491,901 
14,753,775 25,868,907 16,026,035 
12,022,660 21,043,365 10,760,468 
8,404,861 16,108,633 12,024,402 
9,254,230 16,287,534 15,008,393 
2,905,301 3,422,791 8,777,730 
4,010,137 6,138,569 5,824,732 
714,315 1,954,065 1,201,543 
2,185,508 2,438,442 1,724,976 
2,043,221 3,898,588 1,933,460 
os amnion 1,595,407 1,634,317 
1,385,687 1,772,252 1,274,356 
N. R. 276,583 N.R. 
1,542,195 1,560,001 2,931,815 
203,086 413,805 
286,595 565,492 412,169 
meen tae 2,298,528 3,442,900 
esas es 726,575 954,484 
104,645 286.179 551,850 
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Texas, Tennessee and Virginia: 
midwest—lIowa, Kansas, Minne. 
sota, Missouri, Nebraska, North 
and South Dakota, and the Eas: 
St. Louis area of Illinois; and, the 
Pacific Coast and all other states 
and the District of Columbia. 


Buick Will Push “Special” 


Flint—In the immediate future. 


50 pet of Buick’s production willf 
be devoted to the new Special, 
lowest priced car in the Buickf 


line. 


body, latest design of GM stylists 


At the present time Buick is en- 
joying about 8.4 pct of the total 
The com: 
pany is aiming at 10 pct of the in. 


passenger car market. 


dustry’s business and third place 
in the motor car industry, accor¢- 
ing to O. L. Waller, Buick genera! 
sales manager. 


Symington Gould Cuts Force 


Buffalo—Symington Gould Corp 
will lay off about 250 worker 
at its Depew plant after the annual 
vacation shutdown from Aug. 5 to 
Aug. 22 and reduce its openhearth 
operation to one furnace. At pres 
ent the company employs approxi 
mately 950 and is operating two of 
its four openhearths. 

The reduction, a company spokes 
man said, results from the pro 
tracted lull in equipment purchases 
by railroads. At the start of 1948 
the company employed about 1200 
at Depew. 

In June, Symington Gould halted 
production of steel ingots for cus 
tom rolling of automotive sheets. 


GM Reaches Employment Peak 


Detroit—With more than 4); 
000 employees currently on its pay: 
rolls, General Motors has reache( 
a new peacetime peak of employ: 
ment. 

The average employment for the 
second quarter of this year is 403; 
743, compared with 375,079 for the 
second quarter of 1948. Gener! 
Motors highest prewar employ 
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The Special will be publicly an-§ 
nounced Aug. 10. The new car 
will use the General Motors “B” 
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ent for any previous quarter was 
the second quarter of 1941 when 
8,726 employees were on the 
pyroll, part of them engaged in 
pfense production. 

Average employment for the 
st 6 months of this year was 
0,002 compared with 381,995 for 
Mme same period in 1948. 


| g Auto Model Changes Due 


‘Zinia: 
Minne. 
North 
> Kast 
1d, the 
States # 
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future, 
Detroit—There will be exten- 












n will® 

pecial Pmve model changeovers during the 

Buickfaemainder of this year, tempo- 
@rily interrupting passenger car 

ely an-pgroduction. Studebaker shut down 

- careapst week for a model changeover. 






rs “p’fmuick is just getting into produc- 
tylists [gon With its new Special, expected 
: is ene Pe the largest volume car in the 
e total uick line. Later this year, the 
e compmuick Roadmaster and Super 
the in odels, as well as the Olds 98 and 
B will get a new body. 








1 place ; 
accord- All Cadillac models will be 
yeneral Mhanged before the end of the 


par. A new mode is also expected 
t Kaiser-Frazer later this year. 
resent indications are that Nash, 
udson and possibly some of the 













d Corp./erysier lines will have a “face 
vorkersaating” change late this year or 
annual arly in 1950. 
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ertime Payments Clarified 


Detroit—The Automotive Tool & 
ie Manufacturers Assn., Detroit, 
} notifying its members that over- 
me pay problems which arose 


spokes iit of the Supreme Court’s deci- 


aac ion in the Bay Ridge and Huron 
a sad tevedoring cases have been re- 
: 1900 blved by Congressional approval 





f the “Overtime on Overtime” 
ill signed by the President July 
), 1949, 

According to Chester A. Cahn, 
lanaging director, the Act pro- 
ides that 
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K premium payments 
_ Pade for work on Saturdays, Sun- 
n 400-MMavs and holidays or for work 
its pay MMutside the regular hours of em- 
eache’ MBloyment “shall not be deemed 
-mploy- Mart of the regular rate” and may 
e credited toward any premium 
for the #ompensation due the employee 
is 403; Minder the Act for overtime work. 
for the other words, according to Mr. 
yeneril Mahn, such premiums will be re- 
»mploy MBarded at “true overtime.” 
; Act BMugust 4, 1949 
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Smart Merchandisers Sell Steel By Mail 


Better grade "finders" of shortage era do well on country 
sales. ... Use chain store type handbills. Some undercut 
warehouses—By D. |. BROWN. 


Chicago—The steel shortage era 
produced many opportunists. Some 
knew the business. Others didn’t. 
Some were square shooters, many 
weren’t. Consensus is that all 
such operators vanished with the 
steel shortages. This is not exactly 
true. Today a few of the old oppor- 
tunists are still in business. They 
appear destined to stay because 
they know the business, and they 
are using a fresh approach to steel 
selling. 


When the bottom fell out of the 
gray market, the better grade of 
operators were already set. Dur- 
ing the shortage, these alleged 
“bad boys,” who had worked as 
finders for a 10-pct fee, became 
well acquainted with the steel 
warehouse market. Standard ware- 
house markups run from 25 to 45 
pet over mill prices depending 
on product and this looked like a 
very attractive margin. As soon as 
the premium price business dis- 
appeared, the alert ones decided to 
attack the warehouse market. 


Purchasing agents who had 
done business with the opportun- 
ists, and who somehow escaped 
public censure, learned that some 
of these bad boys were entirely re- 
liable. When they found that the 
old finders were now in the ware- 
house game they became interested 
because: (1) Their prices were 
lower; (2) service in outlying and 


rural areas was as good or better . 


than that from large warehouses; 
(3) quality was comparable; and 
(4) the opportunists kept them ad- 
vised of available stocks by con- 
stant everyday sales propaganda 
campaigns the buyers couldn’: 
overlook. 


No Salesmen Are Needed 
Today the new operators are 
doing a good business. In some 
cases their volume is increasing, 
while many old time warehouses 
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are experiencing falling sales. 
Eventually the old warehouses 
may have to do something about 
it, experienced market men here 
declare. Until they do, the lower 
prices, better solicitation and in 
some cases better delivery service, 
are going to cut further into the 
usual tonnage moved by convez- 
tional warehouses in outlying 
areas. 


They Use a New Approach 


How do the new boys do it? 
First is the chain grocery store 
handbill approach (p. 115). They 
mail out their specials to thou- 
sands of consumers. Many of 
these same consumers list their 
surplus stocks in return. Mailings 
are countrywide. So is delivery. 
No road salesmen are used. Every- 
thing is telephone. One small 
group in Chicago keeps a good 
sized switchboard busy 8 hours 
a day, 5 days every week. 

Second, the price is well below 
standard warehouse prices as the 
new group merely adds 10 pct to 
their gross cost. If they ship steel 
to a Texas account they charge 
about 10 pct over the f.o.b. mill 
price and bill the customer the 
actual freight. They pick up the 
item wherever it can be found— 
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World Record—The workers at 
WILKENING MFG. CO., Phila- 
delphia, makers of Pedrick 
piston rings, have set a new 
world’s safety record for com- 
bined foundry-machine shop op- 
eration by operating 3,226,920 
man-hr without a disabling or 
lost-time accident. 


Steel Orchids—U. S. STEEL 
CORP., New York, has an- 
nounced the release of a new 
technicolor motion picture, “An 
Orchid to Mr. Jordan,” which 
illustrates many of the present- 
day applications of stainless 
steel, 


All In One—THE RUDEL MA- 
CHINERY CO., New York, has 
acquired the physical assets of 
the George Keller Machinery 
Co., Buffalo, and has arranged 
a merger with the C. H. Briggs 
Machine Tool Co., Syracuse. C. 
H. Briggs, vice-president of 
Rudel, will direct sales in the 
Buffalo-Syracuse district. 


Another Link — THE L. B. 
FOSTER CO., Pittsburgh, has 
opened a new $150,000 plant at 
Houston, adding a Southwestern 
warehouse to its chain. They 
will handle pipe, casing, rails, 
track accessories and interlock- 
ing steel sheet piling. 


Back Again — THE SIMMONS 
MACHINE TOOL CORP., Al- 
bany, has announced the re- 
opening of its sales office in 
Philadelphia at 229 W. Upsal 
St. William C. Werley, formerly 
of the New York office, will 
again manage the Philadelphia 
office. 


New Home—LURIA STEEL & 
TRADING CORP., New York 
has announced the removal of 
its Boston office to the John 
Hancock Bldg., 200 Berkeley St. 


Add To AISC—HARRY B. COR- 
LETT has been appointed to the 
district engineer staff of the 
American Institute of Steel Con- 
struction with headquarters in 
San Francisco. He replaces Will 
H. Popert, who has resigned. 
Mr. Corlett was associated with 
Ellison & King, structural en- 
gineers. 


© News of 


Want To Learn—A comprehen- 
sive 18-week course and two 5- 
week courses on industrial in- 
strument maintenance and re- 
pair have been scheduled for 
Aug. 15 to Dec. 2 by the BROWN 
TRAINING SCHOOL OF IN- 
DUSTRIAL INSTRUMENTA- 
TION, Brown Instruments Div. 
of Minneapolis - Honeywell, 
Philadelphia. 


Alloys East — STOODY CO., 
Whittier, Calif., has announced 
the addition of two new dis- 
tributors for their entire line 
of hard-facing alloys—Morris, 
Wheeler & Co., of Philadelphia, 
and Silver Welding Supply Co. 
of Boston. 


Opens In Dallas — PENN 
METAL CO., Inc., Boston, has 
announced the opening of sales 
offices at 8629 Thackeray St., 
Dallas, with A. A. Goodson, Jr. 
as district sales representative. 
He will handle their full line of 
metal lath, plastering acces- 
sories and expanded metal. 


Sundstrand Buys — SUND- 
STRAND MACHINE TOOL 
CO., Rockford, Ill, has an- 
nounced the purchase of the 
Rockford Magnetic Products Co. 
of the same city. The newly 
formed subsidiary, Sunstrand 
Magnetic Products Co., will con- 
tinue in its present location the 
manufacture of magnetic hold- 
ing devices. 


Takes Over—H. K. PORTER 
CO., Inc., Pittsburgh, has an- 
nounced the purchase of the 
Jerechi Mfg. Co., Erie, Pa., 
manufacturers of valves and fit- 
tings. 


Unites—THE FEDERAL MA- 
CHINE & WELDER CO. has 
announced that it will consoli- 
date the operations of the War- 
co Press Div. and the Welder 
Div. in its Plant No. 2 located 
in Warren, Ohio. 


More Voltage—The WESTING- 
HOUSE ELECTRIC’ CORP., 
Pittsburgh, has received an order 
from the Southern California 
Edison Co. for four 220,000-v 
transformers valued at slightly 
less than one half million dollars. 
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at the mills, surplus consumer jp. 
ventories, or in rare cases, other 
warehouses. They attempt to fing 
the item as close to the consumer 
as possible so that the freight wij 
be as low as possible. 

Third, regular warehouse build 
ings and facilities are not ip 
volved, thus cutting down over 
head. They maintain shipping doc 
and rented warehouse space wher 
shipments are combined or sorted 
but that is all. 























































































City Competition Too Tough 


No extra books are used in ar. 
riving at prices in this “Sear 
Roebuck” market. The price is ; 
flat 10 to 15 pct over f.o.b. site 
price, plus the freight by truck 
rail or water. In the metropolitan 
areas the new boys are not con: 
petitive. Their prices may be but 
they can’t compete with the «& 
luxe service furnished by larger 
warehouses in the big industrial 
areas. However, in areas known 
as country delivery, they are grab- 
bing business. Not all of their 
accounts are small companies. 

Experienced warehousemen are 
just beginning to pay attention t 
the new A & P, Macy’s-basement 
type of selling. A few warehouses 
have squawked to the mills which i 
sell to the new boys. Most milly the 
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have overlooked these objections mp™meric 
because they want to sell steel to ag 
1¢ a! 


anybody legitimate who can pay 
for it, and the new boys can and Alth 


do pay. They have developed 4 stent! 
unique credit system all their own '™«s 
They buy insurance which permits ae 

ales | 





them to do business with any com 





pany having a standard credit ight | 
rating. If their customers don' oreced 
pay the insurance company takes wi | 
care of the alert merchandisers. a 
Galvanized Sheets Big Item prs. 

So far the biggest item sold has MMs ye 
been galvanized sheets. Much of ‘brica 
the tonnage has been surplus mpage si 
stocks. Recently more and more oe 
of the tonnage has been cominé bors 
directly from mills. Some ol sla m 
sumers report they would prefe! wea 
to buy elsewhere and have refused a 
to do business with the new 60” HR..... 






cerns. Others say the newcomels 
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re OK in every respect. Market 
en here who are watching de- 
elopments say the innovation may 
tick, and may well spread to cover 
l| steel items instead of a limited 
umber. Chances for success ap- 
ear particularly good in rural 
reas in which the new boys al- 
eady have a foothold. Who 
nows? Perhaps tomorrow Sears 
Roebuck may add a steel division. 


teel Fabricators May 


o.. pesist Basic Wage Pattern 
on areal Pittsburgh—With the labor mar- 
ion tomet generally loose for the first 
ementfme since the war, steel fabri- 
rousesetOrs find themselves in a better 
whichagpsition this year to resist efforts 
mills: the United Steelworkers of 
ctions memerica, CLO, to impose the same 
reel tofmeage pattern as agreed upon with 
n pay he basic producers. 
n andj Although fabricators have con- 
ped ajmstently maintained that the eco- 
r own. emics of their industry would not 
ermits emit them to pay the same wage 
y com-fmgetles as the basic producers, the 
credit(meent labor market of the past 
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don't @aerced many of them to do so in 
-takesfge'der to compete for the better 
ser. workers. This was particularly 


tue of Pittsburgh district opera- 
m rs. The situation is different 
id has Mls year. The contracts of many 
uch of Mbricators already differ in basic 
rplus §4ge scales from those of the steel 
| more broducers. 

.omingg [£ and when serious contract 
egotiations start, fabricators wiil 


con 
aa old out for the same time-spread 
fused °" «expiration dates of their 
_g'eements and those of basic pro- 
W COD TR icers 
comers 
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Steel Labor Fact-Finders Open Hearings 


Murray reveals details of wage-pension-insurance pack- 


age... Calls steel management "sanctimonious profes- 


sional racketeers" ... Remark ordered deleted. 


New York—The United Steel- 
workers of America began its case 
before the fact-finding board here 
on July 28 with a 3-hr presenta- 
tion by its president, Philip Mur- 
ray. It was based primarily on the 
Nathan report and disclosed its 
exact demands for the first time. 
The Presidential board, which 
must come up with its recommen- 
dations in the steel labor dispute 
by the first of September, has al- 
lowed a total of 16 working days 
to hear both sides. 

The first day’s session in-an air- 
conditioned room (see photo), in 
the U. S. Court House here, ended 
on a sharp note. No longer read- 
ing from his 39-page prepared 
talk, Mr. Murray called steel man- 
agement “the most sanctimonious 
band of professional racketeers in 
this country.” John A. Stephens, 
U. S. Steel’s industrial relations 
vice-president, leaped to his feet, 
demanding that the remark be 
stricken from the record. Mr. Mur- 
ray interrupted to say that he 
would withdraw it. 

Instead he referred to steel man- 
agement as “provacateurs and 
prevaricators.” Until this time 


Carroll Daugherty, the board 
chairman, had said nothing. But 
he immediately leaned toward Mr. 
Murray and ordered that the lat- 
ter remark be deleted. “There will 
be no name calling,” he said. “We 
are here to hear facts in an un- 
emotional way.” 


Murray Asks 30¢ Per Hour 


Before the first session convened 
the union and U. S. Steel clashed 
on just what companies Mr. 
Stephens represented. The latter 
said he spoke only for the steel- 
making subsidiaries. It was this 
argument which almost wrecked 
the 1946 steel strike settlement at 
Washington. But this time the 
union won. Mr. Stephens now rep- 
resents the six U. S. Steel subsid- 
iaries that have contracts with the 
USWA. He had little choice. The 
union could strike them at once 
and it is understood that such a 
possibility was implied. 

This is the wage-insurance-pen- 
sion package which Phil Murray 
unwrapped before the fact finders: 
“Our proposals contemplate a total 
cost to the companies of 30¢ per 


STEEL-LABOR HEARINGS: The fact-finding board appointed by President 
Truman to study the steelworkers dispute is shown during the hearings 
which began last week in the Federal Court Bldg., New York City. 
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hr. These encompass 12%%¢ per hr 
in wages currently payable; 11.23¢ 
per hr in wages deferred for pen- 
sion, and 6.27¢ per hr for social 
insurance.” 

He went on to say that the union 
proposed a $125 per month pen- 
sion at or after 65, retirement to 
be voluntary. For disability re- 
tirement under age 65 the pension 
would be $150 per month to age 
65. He added that Murray Lati- 
mer, the union’s pension adviser, 
had figured the cost of this plan 
at 114%4¢ per hr before taxes. It is 
a necessary part of both the pen- 
sion and the insurance proposal, 
Mr. Murray said, that they be ad- 
ministered jointly. 


Philip Murray asserted in the 
course of his speech that the steel 
industry was amassing profits at 
an annual rate approximating $1 
billion. To arrive at this figure he 
had taken the first quarter earn- 
ings of the top 19 money-making 
companies and multiplied them by 
4 to get a figure of $797.3 million. 
These companies, listed in the 
Nathan Report (p. 39) account for 
about 83.5 pct of the rated capac- 
ity of the industry. 


Robert R. Nathan followed Mr. 
Murray with an explanation of his 
report after which Otis Brubaker, 
USWA research director, advanced 
the union’s economic arguments. At 
the request of the steel companies 
the hearing was then scheduled 
for a week’s adjournment. 


CRSI ANNUAL AWARD: H. C. 


(left) presents first annual award to C,. 8. Whitney. 
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Some Iron Founders Predict Pickup 


Slight gains reported in 


gray iron orders though 


users are still on hand-to-mouth basis . . . Price 


cuts have been orderly—8y B/LL LLOYD 


Cleveland—A pick-up in orders 
for gray iron castings was pre- 
dicted here this week by reliable 
sources in the gray iron foundry 
industry, combating declining de- 
mand since late 1948. Some im- 
provement was reported during 
the past week by a few segments 
of the industry which could be a 
sign of better business ahead or 
another symptom of a spotty mar- 
ket. 


In either event, the present 
plight of the gray iron foundry 
industry is this: 


The drop in demand began in 
those foundries which supply 
home appliance, textile machin- 
ery, and machine tool plants. The 
gray iron foundry industry is now 
operating at less than 50 pct of 
maximum commercial demand, 
which is based on the average of 
the 6 best postwar months. Some 
foundries are working at 60 pct of 
capacity 3 days a week, some more, 
some less. 


This is partially the result of 
inventory shake-out. Customers 


Turner, president, Turner Construction Co., 


Mr. Whitney of Am- 


man & Whitney, submitted the winning paper, “Thin Shell Concrete Struc- 
tures.” The certificate and $500 check will be an annual award, 


are operating on a hand-to-mou: 
basis. Plants that carried a § 
day inventory of castings duriy 
the war, are down to 30-days | 
less. Other plants order on Mo 
day and want delivery the fy 
lowing Thursday. One reason fi 
this is that customers have be 
expecting price cuts in pig iro 
which they expect to be reflect 
in casting prices. 


Hold-ups and requests for 4 
ferred delivery are common, } 
the big period of cancellations 
apparently past. 


Price Concessions Made 

Price testing has been sever 
In major segments of the industr 
small voluntary concessions | 
recognition of the break in sera 
prices have been made. By 
smaller foundries, many of the 
war babies located in small town 
and cheap labor markets, hav 
been cutting prices to little mor 
than cost. Otherwise, prices hav 
held up well. The market is orde: 
ly and price cutting has bee 
within what trade sources ter! 
“respectable limits.” 

Competition for jobbing sho 
business from big companies tha 
formerly made castings only {0 
themselves is a problem to othe 
foundries in some industrial area 
To keep overhead down, many 0 
these big companies are takill 
jobbing shop work at little mor 
than cost. 


On the other hand, the averag# 
foundry serves a limited area, a 
a lot of business is based on stabl 
customer relationships not subje¢ 
to most of the depredations of 
throat competition. Some 95 pct? 
the foundries lacking such ‘4 
tomer relationships may bankri? 
themselves by bidding for ¢0 
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petitive business at less than a 
normal operating margin. 


Over 100 Foundries Fail 


During the past 6 months more 
han 100 small, marginal foun- 
tries have gone out of business. 
At present there are about 2500 
oundries in the gray iron indus- 
ry, and the shake-out of marginal 
hops is expected to continue. 
Other industry sources see a 
pick-up in demand uncertain at 
his time. August will be slow. 
Automotive demand is expected to 
frop off later this year, and no 
mprovement is expected in agri- 
ultural implement producers’ re- 
juirements. A seasonal pick-up is 
pxpected in furnace and stove 
work, a minor market. 

It has been estimated that 1949 
vill be about an 11,000,000-ton 
rear for the gray iron industry, 
hich would be a 14 pct drop 
rom 1948. 

Gray iron castings shipments 
ave been holding up fairly well 
Severut backlog has been dropping 
ndust@@apidly. It fell from 2,064,861 tons 
ions in January to 1,243,266 at the be- 
n Scrainning of June. 
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of thegpcrap Not a Major Item 

ll town Many foundries are still work- 
s, havqmeg off inventories of scrap and 


Je morgage iron, although a few have been 


es havqae°Ming back into the scrap market 
s order’ tonnage in the past few weeks. 
is tae The drop in scrap did not make 
ih ad he difference in castings prices 
any purchasing agents expected. 
, maw materials are about one- 
lg sno . 
ad ourth of the cost of castings, and 
7 rf trap is only a part of the cupola 
pay harge. Sometimes it is a large 
to othe 





















art, but no other major cost 
lems have come down. Even a pig 
ton price cut is less important 
han a wage cut, if that could be 


al area 
many 0 
. taking 


Je M'Tbrought about. Labor has been 
esponsible for about 40 pct of 

averaga@moundry costs. 

rea, 0™ On the other hand, a major 

yn stabl@™roblem with some foundries is 

, subjeciietting good moulders and good 


s of cu"Mabor of any kind. As one foundry- 


5 pet oman put it, “Men are not going 
ich clM@™nto the foundry business; we have 
yankrupgo make it easier for them every 
or colgilay.” 
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Murray Girds for Trouble 
By Signing Non-Communist Pledge 

New York—By signing the non- 
communistic pledge on July 28, 
Philip Murray and his interna- 
tional officers of United Steel 
Workers union are ready for any 
trouble they might face later in 
the year. Capitulating to a sec- 
tion of the “hated” Taft-Hartley 
law the steelworkers can now use 
the National Labor Relations 
Board if they wish to charge steel 
firms with unfair labor practices. 
Before they could not do this. And 
before they signed it could have 
been possible for any steel firm to 
toss out its contract. The union 
would have been stymied because 
it was not recognized by the 
NLRB. 

There has been no sign in the 
steel industry that any company 
was willing to test the strength 
of the USWA by taking advantage 
of non-compliance with the pledge 
requirement. Nor is there any 
likelihood that that question will 
come up. But as long as Philip 
Murray and his officers had not 
signed the pledge their union 
would be unable to charge unfair 
labor practices on failure of steel 
firms to bargain on pensions. 

It is not expected that the USWA 
will—at this time—charge un- 
fair labor practices on the pension 
fracas. The union is expected to 
wait until the present hearings be- 
fore the President’s fact-finding 
board are completed, recommenda- 
tions are made and the attitude of 
the steel firms known. If the pen- 
sion battle is still on the union 
will probably use its rights before 
the NLRB and make charges 


against any steel firm which re- - 


fuses to bargain on pensions. 


Arms Program Effect Light 


Detroit—With materials again 
in plentiful supply, the proposed 
government arms program is not 
expected to have an important ef- 
fect on motor vehicle production. 
Compared with total volume of 
cars and trucks produced, govern- 
ment orders are not large. During 
the past month a $12 million or- 
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der for Jeeps and spare parts has 
been placed with Willys-Overland. 
Reo will make about 5000 2%-ton 
trucks for the Army Ordnance 
Dept. Continental, which has re- 
cently developed an air cooled en- 
gine for the government, may 
figure in orders for special type 
vehicles, including tanks. The fact 
that government equipment is fast 
wearing out and needs to be re- 
placed will undoubtedly result in 
some government orders in the 
Detroit area. 


Ore Ships Congest Hamilton 


Buffalo—The mid-July threat 
of a steel strike diverted several 
iron ore cargoes that were being 
carried in Canadian ships and re- 
sulted in congestion of the harbor 
at Hamilton, Ont. 

The Canadian ships unloaded ore 
cargoes at Hamilton which other- 
wise would have gone to Buffalo 
and other U. S. lake ports. 


New Glass Factory for GE 


Logan, Ohio—A $2 million glass 
factory has been completed here 
by The H. K. Ferguson Co. for 
General Electric Co. The plant will 
manufacture glass parts for incan- 
descent and fluorescent lamps. 
About 200 persons will be employed 
at peak levels of operation. 


Mineable Fluorite Found 


Washington—F luorite of a mine- 
able grade was found in 10 of the 
13 diamond-drill holes bored in 
three fluorspar veins near James- 
town, Colo., according to a report 
issued by the Bureau of Mines. 
The tests were made of the Blue 
Jay, the Chancellor and Nations 
Treasure deposits. 

Production of fluorspar in the 
Jamestown district, reported as 
early as 1870, totaled about 70,000 
tons by 1943. Between 1943 and 
July 1947, approximately 202,500 
tons were mined and milled. 

A free copy of report of In- 
vestigations 4483, “Investigation 
of Jamestown Fluorite Deposits, 
Boulder County, Colo.,” may be ob- 
tained by writing the Bureau of 
Mines, 4800 Forbes St., Pittsburgh. 
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Stainless Conveyer Belt Is 


Successful in First Mine Test 


Pittsburgh—Results of prelimi- 
nary tests with a stainless steel 
conveyer belt for coal mine use 
(THE IRON AGE, June 16, p. 133) 
indicate that this new application 
is entirely feasible but mine op- 
erators will be cautious about re- 
placing convention rubber belting 
underground until all bugs have 
been worked out. This may take 
several months. 

While stainless steel producers 
are not overlooking the potential 
annual market of 2000 to 3000 
tons, neither are they anxious to 
sell for this purpose now until 
they are satisfied that the thing 
will work. Some coal operators, 
however, are so interested that 
they asked one producer to send 
along some strip anyway so they 
could make tests of their own. 

The first successful tests were 
conducted above ground at the 
Johnstown Coal & Coke Co. Crich- 
ton No. 4 mine in Nicholas County, 
W. Va. Using conventional rubber 
belt equipment with only slight 
modifications, the experimenters 


moved cement sacks along the line, 
imposing a load of 100 lb per run- 
ning ft as compared with 40 Ib 
per running ft under regular op- 
erating conditions. 

Supervising the tests was Forbes 
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R. Clarke, Jr., of the mining de- 
velopment committee, Bituminous 
Coal Research, Inc., Huntington, 
W. Va. A. B. Crichton, Jr., of 
Johnstown Coal & Coke, who as- 
sisted in the work, was one of the 
pioneers on the project. 

While stainless steel for this 
purpose appears to be cheaper, 
lighter and better able to stand 
up under coal mine conditions 
than rubber belts now in use, Ger- 
ald von Stroh, mining development 
committee director for BCR, said 
that if final tests are favorable, 
the overall effect would be a con- 
siderable increase in the use of 
rubber belts due to a general in- 
crease in the use of conveyer belts 
in materials handling. 

Steel belts, Mr. von Stroh 
pointed out, would not be efficient 
on steep slopes. He added that 
some mines cannot now afford to 
use rubber conveyer belts be- 
cause of relatively high costs, but 
a combination of stainless steel 
belts and rubber belts should re- 
sult in economies that would in- 
crease the use of belting. 


Joy Mfg. Net, Sales Decline 


Pittsburgh—Joy Mfg. Co. re- 
porting on 9 month’s operations, 
showed net earnings of $3,791,- 
680, or $4.43 per share on net 
sales of $44,085,790. 


TIRE DOCTOR: 
The technician of 
The B. F. Good- 
rich Co. shown 
here is taking the 
temperature of a 
tire. Measurement 
of the heat de- 
veloped in a cas- 
ing under con- 
trolled conditions 
is one of the im- 
portant phases of 
the continuous 
testing program, 
both indoors and 
out. The tire 
shown here had 
been revolved by 
the wheel at the 
left until condi- 
tions of the par- 
ticular test had 
been met. 









Midwest Coal Operators 


Form Cooperative Dock Firm gen 


Chicago—Rail-to-Water Trans. BUStee| 
fer Corp., only rail-to-ship coal 




















ae s Wa 
dock on Lake Michigan is slated to hipm 
become a cooperative project as 24 apt 


leading midwest coal companies in 
the last few weeks acquired stock 
in the corporation. Complete own- 
ership was held by Sinclair Coal 
Co. of Kansas City, but stock has 
been offered to other coal con- 
panies to permit its operation on 
a cooperative basis. 

Midwest coal operators have long 
wanted an outlet to the upper lake MB hooste 
markets and competition from ai 
other fuels and a generally declin- i half | 
ing market made it imperative that trict 
they seek a more equitable distribu- 


Mewar | 
pande 
y dry 
ages 
Bare m 
= The 
: avera| 
q nually 
mernme 


tion system. Rail-lake freight rates ae 
are considerably lower than all-rail A om 
and lake transportation permits err 
running mines at capacity in sum- ~~ 
mer at lower cost. for 1! 
The market thus opened is large -* . 
Over 53 million tons of eastern bi-& 2 
: ter la: 
tuminous coal moved from Lake r 
Erie ports in 1948, Rail-to-Water aes 





last year loaded 2,150,000 tons and 


° 0 Vi 

so far this year have loaded more % . 
ene spe 

than 1 million tons. ee 

dolar 





Present plans of the new setup 





call for building another dock in Als 
conjunction with the present one at plans 
101st Street and the Calumet River. je"{US' 
The new installation will be com- fe’ °! 
pleted by early 1951. for w 
must 
. Li 
Will Change Tin Plate Exports fF... 
Washington — The Commerce JM steelm 
Dept. recently approved the rec- HMfirm i: 
ommendation of its Tin Plate In- Mand ¢ 
dustry Advisory Committee that Mjsome | 
export priority ratings be dis 
continued and that the issuance of &@ , 
quarterly export space tonnage Lincol 


reservations on the mills also be Cle 
dropped. A formal order will be 


Sary ¢ 

issued shortly. struct 
The action was agreed upon ied | 
largely because of the easing |" H,. 4), 
the tin supply situation and the single 
recent open-ending policy al Linco! 
nounced by the Office of Intern’ ™@,)) |» 
tional Trade. Commerce officials @... as 


are also considering the advisabi'- The 









ity of further relaxation or Po Hii, ¢, 
sible elimination of tin contr Mo... 
orders M-43 and M-81. ed | 

Bldg. 
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gentine Import of U. S. 
Steel Is Rapidly Diminishing 

Washington— While export 
shipment of steel to the Argentine 
is running somewhat above the pre- 
“war ratio, a once promising ex- 

panded export demand is apparent- 
ly drying to a trickle. Dollar short- 

ages and planned steel expansion 
Sure major reasons. 
The prewar Argentine imports 
Maveraged around 650,000 tons an- 
Snually. Postwar pressure of gov- 
Mernmental development schemes 
boosted imports to nearly 900,000 
mtons. This demand has been cut in 
Mhalf by shortages and currency re- 
strictions. The U. S. felt the de- 
crease most. 
Steel exports to that country 
sfrom the United States in 1947 
amounted to 400,000 tons or 45 
pet of total Argentine imports; 
for 1948, the figures were 214,000 
tons and 36 pct. For the final quar- 
ter last year, the ratio was 13 pct. 

Rapid postwar expenditures of 
dollar credits placed the Argentine 
on Virtually a cash-and-carry basis. 
Spending power was diverted from 
dollar areas to others. 

Also, the Argentine is pushing 
plans for expansion of its own steel 
industry. Current potential output 
is only about 150,000 metric tons 
for which much of the pig iron 
must be imported. 

Little, if any, attempt has been 
made to place actual orders for 
steelmaking equipment. Buta U.S. 
firm is preparing engineering plans 
and designs and construction of 
some buildings has started. 


Lincoln's New Plant Started 


Cleveland—The 20th anniver- 
sary of welding in American con- 
struction industries was signal- 
ed July 27 by ground-breaking 
for the new $8,500,000 all-welded, 
single-story plant to which the 
Lincoln Electric Co. will transfer 
all of its manufacturing of weld- 
ers and electrodes in 1950. 

The Austin Co. which erected 
the four-story framework for the 
Country’s first commercially weld- 
ed building (Upper Carnegie 
Bldg.) here in the summer of 19239, 
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designed and is building the new 
Lincoln plant. 

Structural steel for the new 
plant will be fabricated at the 
Austin Co.’s Bliss Mill, located 
3000 ft from the site of the new 
plant. Austin officials estimate 
that the use of welding, which 
eliminates the need for gusset 
plates and other structural items, 
has resulted in savings of over 
10,000 tons of steel in the past 20 
years at the Bliss Mill alone. 


Du Pont Building New Lab 


Wilmington, Del.—Construction 
work has started in Philadelphia 
on the Marshall Laboratory of the 
Du Pont Co. Scheduled to be com- 
pleted late next year at a cost of 
$2 million, the new folir-story 
building will replace laboratory 
facilities now located in three dif- 
ferent buildings on the grounds of 
the Du Pont Finishes plant in 
Philadelphia. 


mm: Dates to Remember eum 





Rules Against Cast Iron 
Pipe Producers Subsidiary 


Washington — A patent-holding 
subsidiary, jointly owned by three 
producers of cast iron pressure 
pipe, has been ordered dissolved 
and 19 patents turned over to pub- 
lic domain. The order was in form 
of a consent judgment entered in 
the district court at Trenton, N. J. 

Thus ended an antitrust suit 
which began last February when 
the Dept. of Justice filed a com- 
plaint that the pipe manufacturers 
had engaged in a conspiracy to 
restrain trade by forming the Sand 
Spun Patents Corp. and pooling 
important patents within the new 
firm. 

Involved were the Florence Pipe 
Foundry & Machine Co. and War- 
ren Foundry & Pipe Corp., both of 
New Jersey, and the American 
Cast Iron Pipe Co. of Birmingham. 
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Instrument Society of America, conference and exhibit, St. 


Porcelain Enamel] Institute, annual forum, Columbus, Ohio. 
American Institute of Mining & Metallurgical Engineers, 


Chemicals Institute, annual meeting, 
Industrial Packaging & Materials Handling Exposition, an- 


American Society for Testing Materials, West Coast meet- 
Foundry Equipment Manufacturers Assn., annual meeting, 
American Gear Manufacturers Assn., annual meeting, Chi- 


Porcelain Enamel Institute, annual meeting, French Lick, Ind. 
American Institute of Steel Construction, annual convention, 


Sept. 12-16 

Louis. 
Sept. 14-16 
Sept. 25- 
Oct. 1 midyear meeting, Columbus, Ohio. 
Sept. 26-28 National Electronics Conference, Chicago. 
Oct. 3- 5 American Coke & Coal 

Skytop, Pa. 
Oct. 4- 6 

nual convention, Detroit. 
Oct. 10-14 

ing, San Francisco. 
Oct. 12-15 Electrochemical Society, semiannual meeting, Chicago. 
Oct. 13-15 

White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 
Oct. 17-21 National Metal Congress, Cleveland. 
Oct. 24-26 

cago. 
Oct. 27-28 
Oct. 31- 
Nov. 3 White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 
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The ECONOMIC SIDE 


By JOSEPH STAGG LAWRENCE 


Chronic Crisis 

HE postwar annals of England 

are a_ succession of crises. 
Strikes, production failure, severe 
winters and prolonged drouths the 
American public may regard as 
acts of God for which the British 
deserve our sympathy. The ex- 
change difficulties of the English, 
however, are beyond the grasp of 
the layman. The discussions of 
transferability, 
limited currency areas, and the con- 


drawing __ rights, 
vertibility of sterling balances are 
impenetrable abstractions. 

What is clear is that England, in 
spite of substantial help from this 
country, Canada and the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund, has not 
been able as a nation to live within 
her means. The gap between what 
she sells to the rest of the world 
and what she buys has been so great 
that a special postwar credit of 
$4.4 billion from this country, $1.25 
billion from Canada, the billions 
from the ECA, and the hundreds of 
millions from the Monetary Fund 
have not been able to bridge it. 

There are only three ways out. 
The first is to cut her living stand- 
ards. This is difficult for a proud 
nation which has seen better days. 
Particularly when that nation is 
ruled by a party which came into 
power on the promise of better pay 
and the more abundant life, “free” 
medicine and security from cradle 
to grave—all for less work. 

The second is to work harder and 
justify through greater production 
those living standards which she 
seems reluctant to reduce. There 
is considerable evidence indicating 
that the combination of inefficient 
labor, obsolete equipment, socialist 
corrosion of incentive, and bad 
management has caused a shocking 
increase in the cost of English 
goods. 

Lest we be charged with capitalist 
bias which causes us to search 
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eagerly for the mote in our neigh- 
bor’s eye, let’s take the evidence 
offered by The Economist which 
has observed the socialist experi- 
ment on the scene with a sympa- 
thetic open mind. 

“The great defect of the British 
economy is its very high costs oi 
production. It is not that British 
productivity is not high, but that 
the remuneration the British people 
exact for their production is still 
higher. This is not just a trick of 
international comparisons, due to 
foreigners stealing a march on us, 
and susceptible of being put right 
by an appropriate manipulation of 
the exchanges. British costs of pro- 
duction are too high not merely for 
overseas markets in general; they 
are too high for the British market 
itself.” 

This great English journal there- 
upon compares the prewar and 
present prices of three standard 
articles—British-made—in terms of 
weeks’ wages of the average British 
worker, with the following results: 


Prewar Now 


(weeks) 
Standard council house. 112 213 
Cheapest British car 39 55 
Cheapest man’s suit 5 7 


Comments The Economist: “This 
is a real and fundamental ratio. 
Until it is put right, no amount of 
juggling with prices and exchange 
rates will enable the British people 
to earn as good a living as they did 
before the war. If the British peo- 
ple cannot afford to buy their own 
goods, how can they expect for- 
eigners to do so?” 

Of course, a third solution for 
the English problem is to put the 
bite on Uncle Sam for another hand- 
out. Is it not about time for us ta 
hear that unless we come through 
again the British will seek solace 
in the bosom of Uncle Joe; that 
American parsimony may end 4 
long and beautiful friendship, etc.? 
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Used Car Prices Increasing 


Detroit—Price tabulations mag, 
by Automotive News indicate that 
used car prices are increasing. 

According to this trade source 
nearly all yearly models of used 
cars have risen in price since July 
4. The price increases range from 


$1 to $24. a 
Comparisons with the previous TI 


week show that the average price 
of 1949 used models increased $] 
to $1983; ’48 models increased $1$ 
to $1483 and 1947 models are up 
$20 to $1210. 

The overall average is up $1], 
Automotive News said. 


British Builders Arrive Here 


Washington—Sponsored by the 
ECA, a group of British contrae- 
tors, architects, surveyors and 
workers arrived in the United 
States recently to study American 
building methods in seven key 
cities. 

Projects to be visited range from 
public housing projects to steel 
mills. They include hospitals, 
schools, factories, department 
stores, public utility construction 
sites and others. 

First week of the visit will be 
largely occupied with conferences Hi 
with officials of labor unions, gov- 
ernment, trade associations, and on 
the job inspections will follow later BH Max; 
in the 6-week visit. ngidi 

The seven cities are New York, MB essen 


Washington, Cleveland, Detroit, MM traile 
Chicago, Buffalo, and Boston. cal f 
Detre 

t . istics 

Oliver Rejects Raise Request minin 
Charles City, lowa—The Oliver fm "8h- 
Corp., on July 18, refused the me“ "" 
union’s request for a general wage In 
increase but reoffered certain J Jé 
fringe benefits. Oliver thus be reduc 
came the first company in the farm . . 


equipment industry to deny a raise. 
Dealing directly with workers, the 
management told the 2200 em- Jo 
ployees of its wheel type tractor a 

plant, that “such an increase J&L. » 
cost would jeopardize the business J carbo, 
of the company and the jobs of our aes 
employees.” 
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are easily formed and joined. 


Maximum structural strength, 
ngidity and fatigue resistance are 
essential in huge automobile carrier 
trailers like those built by Mechani- 
cal Handling Systems, Inc., of 
Detroit, Mich. But these character- 
istics must be obtained with the very 
minimum of dead weight. Therefore 
high-strength steel is used almost 
entirely, 

In the trailer illustrated, the use 
of J&L Ortscotoy sheet helps to 
reduce dead weight from 9,000 Ibs. 
to 7,000 lbs.—a saving of 1 TON, 

07 I 


or 2 











O- 


From its own raw materials, 
J&L manufactures afull line of 
cart teel products, as well as 
certain products in OTISCOLOY 
Gnd JALLOY (hi-tensile steels). 
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ECHANICAL HANDLING SYSTEMS, 


REDUCES TRAILER WEIGHT 22% 
with JEL OTISCOLOY 


HI-TENSILE STEEL SHEETS — 


Automobile-transport trailer under construction at 
Mechanical Handling Systems, Inc., Detroit, Mich. 
The J&L Ortscotoy high-strength steel-sheet parts 


INC. 


5 


High-strength steel cuts ton-mile costs for operators 
of huge automobile transport trailers. 


In many structures, the use of 
J&L OriscoLoy reduces dead weight 
as much as 35% without loss of 
strength, because: 


J&L OTISCOLOY 


—Has twice the yield strength of 
mild steel 


—Has 50% greater fatigue resist- 
ance than carbon steel 


—lIs resistant to abrasion 


—Resists atmospheric corrosion 
6 times better than carbon steel 


JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL CORPORATION 


PRINCIPAL PRODUCTS: HOT ROLLED AND COLD FINISHED 
BARS AND SHAPES + STRUCTURAL SHAPES + HOT AND COLD 
ROLLED STRIP AND SHEETS +* TUBULAR, WIRE AND TIN MILL 
PRODUCTS + ‘‘PRECISIONBILT’’ WIRE ROPE »* COAL CHEMICALS 


J&L 
fail 


The high-strength steel trailer ready to get 
underway. Each automobile is safely 
cradled on OriscoLoy sheet-steel tracks. 


J&L OrtscoLoy can be worked by 
any standard metal-working method 
. . . formed hot or cold . . . welded 
. . . fame-cut. Its ability to hold 
paint and resist corrosion further 
widens its applications. 

Let us send you a copy of: 
“OtiscoLoy High-Tensile Steel.” 
Mail the coupon today. 


Strip-Sheet Sales Department 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation 
403 Jones & Laughlin Building 
Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


Please send me at once a copy of your 
booklet: “OriscoLtoy High-Tensile Steel.” 


NAME - ~ 
COMPANY 


ADDRESS 


L7INIVERSITY OF AQICIFIICAN LIBRARIES 

































HYDRAULIC PRESSES AND VALVES F 


} RECISION: 


You want a precision-made press—one that does a pre- 
cision job. You can count on R. D. Wood hydraulic presses 
for both! The 1000-ton molding press shown is an example. 
Used for molding a variety of products, and just one of an 
extensive R. D. Wood line, it proves in operation that 
precision means less maintenance cost, greater operating 


efficiency, and a consistently better job. 


UOTAS: 


You want a press that can stand up to modern plant 
production quotas. R. D. Wood presses are built to meet 
these demands. Rigid, rugged and reliable, they’re specsf- 
ically designed to meet strict production schedules. Write 
for literature today on hydraulic presses, or amy hydraulic 
press problem. R. D. WOOD COMPANY, Public Ledger 
Building, Independence Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 


EST. 1803 


NTENSIFIERS 


J. B. TROTMAN, executive vice- 
president, Everite Pump <& 
Mfg. Co. 


J. B. Trotman has been elected e:- 
ecutive vice - president, EVERITE 
PUMP & MFG. CO., INC., Lancaster, 
Pa. Mr. Trotman had previously bee: 
general manager of the Industrial 
Pump division of Bowser, Inc. 


Martin J. O’Brien has been ap- 
pointed works manager of the SYM- 
INGTON-GOULD CORP., Rochester, 
N. Y., succeeding Thomas W. O'Hara, 
who has retired. Mr. O’Brien had pre- 
viously been assistant works ma! 
ager. 


Gustave S. Geiger has retired 4 
vice-president of the AMERICA. 
STEEL CORP. OF CUBA, New York. 


George Grant has been appointed 
west coast representative for the 
WELLMAN BRONZE & ALUMI: 
NUM CO., Cleveland. Mr. Grant had 
been associated with W. S. Tyler Co 
for 20 years and since 1945 has bee! 
a manufacturers’ representative 4’ 
is widely acquainted in diversified 
west coast industries. 


Benjamin T. Hain, vice-presidet 
for manufacturing, and Carroll M. 
Baumgarder, vice-president for sales 
have been elected to the board of ¢ 
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THE ONLY PERFECTED TRUE STEEL SHOT 






higher quality and longer life blast cleaning shot 
as been needed for a long time. Recognizing this, 


merican actively devoted its energies over the past 


veral years to developing a simple means for mak- ROUND AND FULLY HEAT 
g shot and in producing it in tough steel instead a 
; OLID 1s a 08 


f chilled iron. 
* 













bur work resulted in a process that has been ry 


censed to the Steel Shot Producers, Inc., of Butler, WEARS DOWN 
a., one of the affiliates of the Pittsburgh Crushed Trew wd 
DOES NOT : 


eel Co.—largest producer for many years of shot 
id grit, whose experience background has en- TOUGH BREAK DOWN 
led them to provide producing facilities and Ps 
know-how” in shot making, heat-treatment, size 


reening, etc. ACCURATELY GRADED 


he product, known as TRU-STEEL, is now being 
roduced in the Butler, Pa. plant, and American is 









ustrialf/ting as sales agent because of our interest in sup- 
lying Wheelabrator users with the best quality 
id most economical material for blast cleaning. 


on ap-MMRU-STEEL is a genuine true steel that has received 
SYM- MM full heat treatment, not just a draw or anneal. It 


hester,M™ accurately controlled as to quality and hardness. 
) Hara, 2 
ad pre-fage ¢ Strongly recommend an early trial of TRU- 


mai! EEL because of the important economies it pro- 


des. Here are typical examples of performance: 


SITY OF ABDICIHIIGAN LFRRRARICLS 


< 


Ls IVE Fe 


ase A* On a heat treat descaling job only 2.73 Ibs. of 

TRU-STEEL shot per wheel hour were used in 
476 wheel hours. During this time no wheel parts, such as 
blades, control cages or impellers, were replaced. 


ase B* A reduction from 15 Ibs. of chilled 


pointed iron shot per wheel hour to 1.5 Ibs. 


or the 
LUMI: | Ah 
unt had ise * In a@ shot peening operation only mme iate 


ler Co. 15.66 Ibs. of TRU-STEEL shot per 


vc beenE"nee! hour was needed compared with 79.99 Ibs. TNT 


of chilled iron shot. 


of TRU-STEEL shot was effected in cleaning gray 


ron castings. 









ve and 


ersified Name upon request. YT Sizes 








AMERICAN WHEELABRATOR & EQUIPMENT CORP. 
510 S. Byrkit St., Mishawaka 2, Ind. 


[-] Please mail me complete information about TRU-STEEL Shot. 


Would like to discuss with representative. 


Nome 


Company 


WHEELABRATOR & EQUIPMENT CORP. 


510 S$. Byrkit St., * Mishawaka 2, Ind. ews 





City 
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Stainless steel 


Alloy Tube Division, The Carpenter Steel Company, 

is just one of the many manufacturers of stainless steel 
products that use the HF-HNOs pickling process. And for 
their HF, they look to Pennsalt. That’s because Pennsalt 
HF acid fulfills exacting requirements! 


Check these features of Pennsalt HF Acid for stainless 
steel pickling: 


@ removes scale due to heat treating 
@ gives good finish 

@ economical 

@ easy to use 

@ uniform 


Pennsalt, for almost 100 years a basic producer of chemicals, 
delivers hydrofluoric acid to you at a fair price. That’s 
because Pennsalt builds chemicals from the ground up. 

To help you with your pickling problems, Pennsalt 
maintains engineering service available to you at no cost 

or obligation. Check into Pennsalt products for use in 

your operation, write: Heavy Chemicals Division, 
Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co., Philadelphia 7, Penna. 





Pennsalt Anhydrow* HF 
e Effective catalys i 
* Condensation reag . 
Pennsalt Metal Clean 


istant 
ion-Resistant 
coments and Paints 


SENN \@/ SALT, 


chemicals 
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rectors, NATIONAL RADIATOR Co., 
Johnstown, Pa. John G. dePass, gen- 
eral credit manager for the company, 
has been elected assistant secretary. 


Lawrence T. Greiner has_ been 
named to succeed Frank E. Titus, who 
retires as manager of the Pacific 
Coast division of the Replacement 
Tire Sales division, B. F. GOODRICH 





LAWRENCE T. GREINER, 
manager, Pacific Coast Div., 
Replacement Tire Sales, B. 
F. Goodrich Co, 


CO., Akron, Ohio. Mr. Greiner has 
been manager of the southwestern di- 
vision of replacement sales for the 
last 30 months, with headquarters in 
Kansas City. Conrad R. Helms, for- 
merly manager of the Charlotte, 
N. C., sales district, has been ap- 
pointed to succeed Mr. Greiner in 
Kansas City. Frank C. Haralson suc- 
ceeds Mr. Helms as manager of the 
Charlotte district. Donald C. Lacy, 
who has been store manager in the 
Atlanta district, has been named to 
Mr. Haralson’s former post as re- 
gional store manager. 


H. D. McKinley has been appointed 
works manager of the new degreas- 
ing-solvent manufacturing plant for 
HOOKER-DETREX, INC., Ashtabula, 
Ohio. Mr. McKinley is transferring 
from his position as manager of the 
solvents division of the Detrex Corp. 


Francis R. O’Leary has been pro- 
moted to the post of general manager 
of the propeller division of CURTISS- 
WRIGHT CORP., New York. George 
W. Brady has been made director of 
engineering of the division. Before 
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his present assignment, Mr. O’Leary 
had been factory manager of the com- 
pany’s plant at Caldwell, N. J. Mr. 
Brady has been with the company 
since 1935 and has been chief engineer 
of the propeller division since 1938. 


William S. Lowe has been elected 
executive vice-president of the A. P. 
GREEN FIRE BRICK CO., Mexico, 
Mo. Mr. Lowe comes to Green Fire 
Brick from Reeves-Ely Laboratories, 


WILLIAM 8S. LOWE, executive 
vice-president, A. P. Green 
Fire Brick Co. 


Inc., where he had served as chair- 
man of the board and president. 


Frank W. McCann has been ap- 
pointed manager of the Atlantic dis- 
trict sales in New York for Peerless 
Pump division, FOOD MACHINERY 
& CHEMICAL CORP., Los Angeles. 
He had previously been head of cen- 
trifugal pump sales at the company’s 
Indianapolis works. Robert H. Hull 
has been named to succeed Mr. Mc- 
Cann at Indianapolis. He had previ- 
ously been located in the Los Angeles 
works in charge of sectional sales of 
the Peerless vertical pump lines. 


George F. Ritenbaugh has resigned 
as secretary-treasurer of the HEP- 
PENSTALL CO., Pittsburgh, after 40 
years with the company. Mr. Riten- 
baugh, who joined the company as an 
office boy, is the second oldest em- 
ployee in terms of service. 


E. E. Goehringer has assumed sales 
and engineering responsibility in the 
Indianapolis area as district manager 
for the LINCOLN ELECTRIC CO., 
Cleveland. Mr. Goehringer has been a 
district engineer for Lincoln since 
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- +. an exceptionally adaptable alloy steel 


HY-TEN “B” No. 2 alloy steel combines a high degree 
of strength, toughness, and fine wearing qualities with ex- 
ceptional free-cutting properties in the natural rolled condi- 
tion. Think of the economies afforded through the elimination 
of costs and delays of annealing. This adaptable alloy steel 
works cleanly and freely — prevents clogging in boring and 
deep hole drilling. While customarily used in the as-rolled 
condition, “B” No. 2 is often oil tempered with excellent 
results. 


HY-TEN “B” No. 2 is ideally suited to such applications 
as tool and die bodies, spindles, shafts, shanks, gears, pin- 
ions, racks, worms and lead and feed screws. 


WL steels are metallurgically constant. This guarantees 
uniformity of chemistry, grain size, hardenability—thus eli- 
minating costly changes in heat treating specifications. 


Write today for your FREE COPY of the 
Wheelock, Lovejoy Data Book. It contains com- 
plete technical information on grades, applica- 
tions, physical properties, tests, heat treating, etc. 


WHEELOCK, 
LOVEJOY sc: mgs 


126 Sidney St., Cambridge 39, Mass. SHICAGO : HILLSIDE.N.J. 
CINCINNATI 


In Canada 
SANDERSON-NEWBOULD, LTD., MONTREAL 
AJAX DISTRIBUTING CO., LTD., TORONTO 


and ASI 


"SLNJWIYINOIN JONVNILNIVW QNY WOOY TOOL ‘NOILINGOYd YOd SONIDYOS GNV $1377I9 
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ANNOUNCES 
CONTINUOUS ATMOSPHERE FURNACE 
FOR BRIGHT ANNEALING OF COPPER 


TYPICAL of Holcroft trail-blazing in furnace engineering, this high- 
production gas-atmosphere unit handles bright annealing of wire, 
strip and bar stock of copper and non-ferrous copper alloys. Note these 
special features: 


® Except for loading and unloading, operation is fully automatic. 
Coiled stock is loaded on trays as shown. Bar stock can be annealed 
simultaneously in bank of six tubes at top of furnace. Production is 


4000 lbs. per hour. 


® Special Holcroft gas generator under automatic control provides 
inert protective atmosphere surrounding work in process. Gas is free 
of sulfur and oxygen, with negligible hydrogen and CO content. 
Gas-tight furnace and vestibules plus automatic flushing further assures 
uncontaminated work. 


® Heating is by Holcroft electric elements, quickly replaceable with- 
out shutting down furnace. Gas-fired radiant tubes can be used where 
more economical. Heating zone is held at any desired temperature 
from 500° to 1150° F. Annealing zone is water-cooled. 


® These plus other Holcroft features assure maximum economy and 
quality of work, as proven by two years of continuous operation at 
Canada Wire and Cable Company. These same production advan- 
tages are found in Holcroft furnaces for EVERY heat treat 
requirement; for each Holcroft furnace is individually designed 
for its specific application and is backed by complete metal- 
lurgical and engineering service. 


We cordially invite your inquiries. 








SINCE 1916 





6545 EPWORTH BLVD. 
CHICAGO 3 CANADA 

€.H. MARTIN, A.A. ENGELHARDT = WALKER METAL PRODUCTS, LTD 

1017 PEOPLES GAS BLDG. WALKERVILLE, ONTARIO 


DETROIT 10, MICHIGAN 
HOUSTON 1 
R. E. MCARDLE 
5724 NAVIGATION BLVD. 








PERSONALS 


Continued 


1935. Omer Blodgett has been trans. 
ferred to the Chicago office of the com- 
pany. Mr. Blodgett has been with 
Lincoln since 1945, serving as an en. 
gineer in the Grand Rapids office, 
R. L. Hall and Robert Hirsch have 
been assigned to the Pittsburgh office 
as district engineers. 


John C. Blake has been appointed 
general manager of the PHOSPHOR 
BRONZE CORP., Seymour, Conn. Mr. 





JOHN C. BLAKE, general man- 
ager, Phosphor Bronze Corp. 


Blake has had nearly 35 years con- 
tinuous service in the brass industry, 
his most recent connection being as 
general sales manager of the River- 


side Metal Co. 


Howard J. Varley has been pro- 
moted to assistant director of sales, 
ARROW-HART & HEGEMAN ELEC- 
TRIC CO., Hartford. Mr. Varley, who 
joined the company in 1937, had been 
serving as sales manager of the ap 
pliance division. Gordon Britt has 
been named to succeed Mr. Varley as 
sales manager of the appliance divi- 
sion. Mr. Britt has been with the 
company since 1934 and had served in 
the advertising, production and ser- 
vice departments, as well as in the 
appliance division. P. T. Galt, Jr., has 
been appointed manager of the indus- 
trial controls division. Mr. Galt en- 
tered the employ of the company i! 
1926 and has spent much of his time 
in the specialty appliance switch divi- 
sion. Charles H. Tuttle has been 4)- 
pointed sales manager and John C. 
Ellis, assistant sales manager of the 
industrial controls division. Mr. Tuttle 
has been with the company 23 years; 
serving in engineering and sales work. 
Mr. Ellis joined the firm as a sales 
man in the New York office in 1945. 
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Charles S. Freeman has been ap- 
pointed sales representative for the 
REED ENGINEERING CO., Carth- 
age, Mo. Mr. Freeman has been ac- 
tive as a consultant on welding prob- 
lems and welding design for the past 
92 years. He had previously been 
associated with Lincoln Electric Co. 


William A. Marsteller and Robert 
P. Melius have been elected vice-presi- 
dents of ROCKWELL MFG. CO., 
Pittsburgh. Mr. Marsteller for the 
past several years has been manager 
of advertising and market research 





ROBERT P. MELIUS, vice- 
president in charge of sales, 
Rockwell Mfg. Co. 


for the company, as well as vice-presi- 
dent of Edward Valves, Ine. Mr. 
Melius has recently been placed in 
charge of sales for the newly-created 
power tool division of Rockwell. W. E. 
MacMullan has been appointed gen- 
eral manager of the Monessen Foun- 
dry division of Rockwell. 


Joseph T. Quinn has been appointed 
sales representative, ADKAR 
MIMEOGRAPH CORP., New York, 
successor to A. B. Dick Co. Mr. Quinn 
covers the New York area, succeed- 
ing William Felter, who has been 
transferred to the Queens territory of 
the company. 


W. L. Stanton, petroleum engineer, 
has been appointed by TEXAS GAS 
TRANSMISSION CORP., to head the 
company’s newly-established Shreve- 
port, La., office. Mr. Stanton has, for 
the past three years, been director of 
the Carthage Field Engineering Com- 
mittee, with headquarters at Carthage, 
Texas. 


Dr. Paul J. Brodeur has been ap- 
pointed chief chemist of the metal 
finishing division of PYRENE MFG. 
CO., Newark, N. J. Dr. Brodeur has 
had wide experience as a technical ex- 
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“Gad, Plunkett... How it Draws!" 


No question about it! Production-wise, pre-coated 
Thomas Strip is fast and accurate on the draw. And, it 
DRAWS SALES and PROFITS, as well, through its 
substantial contribution to lower production and 
operating costs, and to higher and more consistent 
product quality. 


* * * 


Take ZINC COATED Thomas Strip, for example. Its 
steel base— processed for maximum workability in your 
process and on your equipment—can be made to flow 
freely in the deepest draws. Its generous zinc coating 
does not crack, chip or peel, and gives drawn parts a 
uniform coating of proper thickness both inside and out. 
















Electrocoated with Nickel, 
Copper, Zinc and Brass e 
Hot Dipped Tin and Lead 
Alloy e Lacquer Coated in 
Colors e Annealed and 
Tempered Spring Steel e 
Alloy Strip Steel e Uncoated 
Strip Steel @ Produced to 
Your Specifications. 


The tight zinc coating protects parts against 
rust and corrosion, and is widely used as the final 
product finish. It may be furnished chemically- 
treated as a protective base for paint and lacquer. 


In short, pre-coated Thomas Strip eliminates 
several fussy processing stages... much of the 
preparation, cleaning, plating, buffing...and 
streamlines your process to two essentials — 
fast fabrication and assembly. It can draw sales 
and profits for you. Write for samples and for 
metallurgical assistance—without obligation. 


THE THOMAS STEEL COMPANY 
WARREN, OHIO 


Specialists in Cold Rolled Strip Steel 
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Marvin T. Arnsdorff, Jr., has been HO 
appointed advertising manager of up 
SOUTHERN STATES IRON ROOF. _— 
ING CO., Savannah. Mr. Arnsdorff, wm 
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CENTRIFUGAL BLOWERS... 











A » a D 
Vf, i) Pp: 4 ahs 0 OG om, gin 
PRODUCTS OF Z bh YUYYPYYML fi: o 
' ‘ Y, M aBvIN ARNSDORFD. on. wal 
| ern States Irom Reefing Ce. 
This new bulletin gives you the latest information on Roots- Cc 
Connersville Centrifugal Blowers and Exhausters. It includes tenc 
characteristic performance curves; details and illustrations of | who had been manager of general ad- Ton 
R-C single-stage and multi-stage units; data on regulation and vertising prior to his new appoint- a 
control; and other pertinent facts to help you select blowers | ment, replaces E. C. Boyce, who re- 
and exhausters. Ask for Bulletin 120-B-14. ae Sees ow ea P 
Two companion bulletins bring you up to date on Rotary Oe ee ee ii 
Positive equipment which, with our Centrifugal line, makes | CO! 
up the “R-C dual-ability team.” We are the only manufacturer | _ E. E. McCarty, general manager of 
that gives you this dual choice of air and gas-handling units. mae sae SANTA a ne 0 
ROTARY POSITIVE BLOWERS—Details on design and construc- seen sapnenah tg: tz SUkah aii — 
tion of R-C Rotary Positive Blowers and Exhausters; perform- | been general manager of the com- 
ance curves and other helpful data. Bulletin 22-23-B-13. | Pany’s eastern lines with headquar- G 
ROTARY POSITIVE GAS PUMPS—FEssential data for the selection | ters at Topeka, Kans. John H. Camp- the 
of R-C Gas Pumps; sizes, capacities, performance curves and | it bt ar ae ean = 
other needed information. Bulletin 32-33-B-13. | enn golive and hai Maem eaaeniiiel te July 
Complete your files on blowers, exhausters and gas pumps | Jeneph C. Merten, whe hae heen nidt 
by sending for these three bulletins. | traffic chief. = 
ROOTS-CONNERSVILLE BLOWER CORPORATION Chi 
908 Ohio Avenue, Connersville, Indiana Walter J. McGrath, formerly busi- 
| ness management manager for the W 
PONTIAC MOTOR DIV., General mar 
| Motors Corp., in the Chicago zone, SPE 
| has been promoted to assistant man- July 
Ao OTS-(;ONNERSVI ILF ager of the Pontiac, Mich., zone, suc- 
ceeding Sidney G. Whiting. Mr. Mc- M 
Grath joined the division as a district RO: 
. ACUUM PUMPS + METERS » INERT GAS GENERATORS | ™Anager in Chicago in 1940. E. J H@ Wo 
BLOWERS » EXHAUSTERS » BOOSTERS - LIQUID AND V. | Chapman has been named assistant Jul; 
* ONE OF THE DRESSER INDUSTRIES * * | general sales manager of the divi (Re 
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sion, succeeding Norman E. Perry, 
who has resigned to enter private 
business. Mr. Chapman has been with 
Pontiac since 1933. He served as dis- 
trict manager and as zone manager 
in the sales department, and was pro- 
moted to regional sales manager in 
1948. 


Anthony J. Wirpsa has joined E. F. 
HOUGHTON & CO., Philadelphia, as 
supervisory chemist in the paper 
products division. Before joining 
Houghton he served 12 years with the 
Racquette River Paper Co. as re- 
search chemist. 


Arthur L. Berry has been named 
acting director of public relations for 
the PULLMAN-STANDARD CAR 
MFG. CO., Chicago. He had formerly 
been special assistant to the president. 
E. Preston Calvert has been named 
assistant director of public relations 
and Hugh W. Foster, special assistant 
in charge of advertising. 


OBITUARY 


Dr. Fritz J. Hansgirg, chemical en- 
gineer who invented the Hansgirg 
method of producing metallic mag- 
nesium, died July 23. 


Charles W. McGregor, 55, superin- 
tendent of motor production at the 
Tonawanda plant, CHEVROLET MO- 
TORS DIV., General Motors Corp., 
died July 21. 


Pearce F. Boyer, 62, vice-president 
and comptroller, REPUBLIC STEEL 
CORP., died July 22. 


Otto J. Hoak, a founder and former 
secretary of the COMMERCIAL IRON 
WORKS, Portland, Ore., died July 15. 


George O. Clifford, 53, manager of 
the technical division, REMINGTON 
ARMS CO., Bridgeport, Conn., died 
July 22, 


Franklin L. Whitcomb, 87, retired 
president, GRIFFIN WHEEL CO., 
Chicago, died July 25. 


William H. Sheffield, 74, president, 
Manager and a_ director, INNIS, 
SPEIDEN & CO., New York, died 
July 26. 


Mareus Roseman, 73, president, 
ROSEMAN STRUCTURAL IRON 
WORKS, INC., Cleveland, died 
July 25. 

(Resume Your Reading on Page 24) 
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Gear driven Logan Live Roll 
Conveyor bandling aluminum 
slabs ioous bot mill to tandem 
mill. In this installation the 
two mills are not in line. To 
compensate for this the entire 
conveyor is also powered for 
transverse movement on a 
series of floor tracks. 


ae wy 


. and in the short run too! Logan Conveyors are 
preferred because designed by a pioneer in the in- 
dustry, because they are correctly engineered, and 
because of the eft and strength that are built into 
every inch of Logan equipment used in steel mills 
and other heavy industries. 

Long runs or short runs— Logan Conveyors do the 
handling job quicker, better, at less cost . . . and 
least maintenance. 

Keener competition is in the offing . . . for every in- 
dustry. Those cost-corners must be cut, 
sooner or later. That’s why it is good 
business today to conveyorize every 
possible operation. Write for Logan 
literature or for an engineer to call. 


LOGAN CO., INC., 545 CABEL ST., LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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is your best buy! 
EECOTEM The design of your Binks 


equipment has its start in large and small 
finishing departments where Binks de- 
signers study the performance of all exist- 
ing equipment and then improve on it. 
Binks equipment is truly ‘shop designed.” 


From Binks catalog you 


can select every item you need for the ap- 
plication of any kind of sprayed finish. 
Whether it is a few cents’ worth of fittings 
or a large Dynaprecipitor water wash spray 
booth, you will find it in standard line. 


ERCELD You will find that the watch- 


like precision of Binks spray guns and the 
advanced engineering of all Binks equip- 
ment pays big dividends in finer finishes, 




















faster operation, fewer rejects. 


You save money with Binks 
equipment . . . not only thru faster and 
better finishes but also in the longer service 
life of the equipment itself. Binks spray fin- 
ishing equipment pays for itself long before 
obsolescence overtakes it. 


No matter where your plant is 
located, there is a Binks service engineer 
nearby . . . to keep your equipment in A-] 
operating condition and to answer your 
finishing questions. 

Circe If you want the best in finishing 


equipment . . . backed by a nationwide 
service ... then, be sure you ask for Binks. 


“Just making fine equipment doesn’t satisfy us. 
Binks equipment must do what you expect of it.,. 
it’s our obligation to see that it does.” 


President 


a 
Ub you 
don't have a 
current Binks 
Catalog and 
Price List, send 
for one today, 





3116-34 Cerroli Avenve, Chicage 12, lilinels 
NEW YORK DETROIT LOS ANGELES ATLANTA BOSTON CLEVELAND 


“ DALLAS MILWAUKEE NASHVILLE PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH 
ST. LOUIS SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE WINDSOR, ONTARIO, CANADA 
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Continued from p. 30 


tended lengths of springs for a 


given load. Measurements are made 


on a dial indicator. Baldwin Loco- 
motive Works. For more informa- 
tion, check No. 22 on the attached 
postcard. 


Magnetic Clamping Device 


A tool that enables magnetic 
chucks to grip any rigid type non- 
magnetic material, is the Magna- 
Vise. It consists of a pair of mag- 
netically actuated clamps so de- 
signed that work parts of non-mag- 
netic materials may be located be- 





tween the jaws and held firmly 
against the face of the magnetic 
chuck for machining purposes. The 
work is placed on the magnetic 
chuck surface between the Magna- 
Vise clamps so that the toothed 
edge of each clamp is in contact 
with the work. Each clamp is com- 
posed of two steel sections con- 
nected to each other by a preset 
spring steel strip. The angle of this 
spring is such that these sections 
normally will be at a 5° angle to 
each other. When the chuck is en- 
ergized, the jaws of the clamps are 
forcibly drawn to a horizontal posi- 
tion by the magnet, exerting a pow- 
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lateral thrust against the 
workpiece. The wedging action of 
the jaws against the workpiece 
holds it securely in place against 
the face of the chuck. Hanchett 
Magna-Lock Corp. For more infor- 
mation, check No. 23 on the at- 
tached postcard. 


erful 


Baling Press Door 


A hydraulically operated aux- 
iliary door for the Dempster- 
Balester, Models 600, 275, 128, and 





125, compresses heaped scrap into 
the charging box with a 10 to 
45-ton force plus the weight of the 
door, ranging from 1000 to 4000 
lb. It is reported that installation 
of the door on the new Balesters or 
those in use, will increase produc- 
tion 25 pet and will eliminate tying 
up two or three extra arrangers. It 
will also increase the speed of the 
baling cycle. Dempster Bros. For 
more information, check No. 24 on 
the attached postcard. 


Hoppers 

Each of five different sizes from 
4 to 32 in. of one type hopper are 
designed for a specific purpose. A 
4-in. size, for instance, handles 





©... 


screws 0.227 in. long x 0.045 in. 
diam, used in conjunction with a 
hopper designed to handle washers 
of 0.100 in. diam x 0.025 in. thick 
with a 15° bevel. These hoppers 
are used to feed the orientated 
parts into nests of a special as- 
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FOR SPLIT BEARING of lathe headstock spindle. 
Even after peeling, shim is always uniform in 
gouge, with o hard, clean and smooth surface. 


PRECISION ADJUSTMENTS by simply peeling 
-002 or .003 inch laminations. LAMINUM shims 
available in thicknesses from .006 to .126 inch. 








FOR THRUST BEARING adjustment of pump. Peel- 
able shim is valuable for takeup of wear after 
service, reducing “down time” for maintenance. 


...Clitting lathe costs 
... Saving assembly time 





Use laminated shims, stamped from 
LAMINUM, to position machine elements 
accurately. With a .126 inch shim, made 
up of .002 inch laminations, for example, 
you have a full “th inch of adjustment 
built into your assembly. There is NO 


filing or precision machining or grinding. 


PLUS these advantages: 


® All adjustments AT THE JOB. 
® No fumbling or counting loose shims. 
® No dirt, oil, grease between shim layers. 


® Less compressible than ordinary one-piece 
shims. 


® No new skill required for use. 


® Can be fitted with babbitted lugs to pre- 
vent oil and pressure loss. 


Send today for our new data file with specifications, design sme 


factors and applications. Sa 


STAMPING ¢ GRINDING’ 
METALWORKING SERVICES 


Press capacity to 100 tons, 24 inches 
square, shallow draw. Special equipment 
and variety of dies can eliminate die- 
making for short runs. Wide stock of ma- 
terials. Let us quote on your difficult jobs. 








mple of LAMINUM included. 4625 


als 

“l= LAMINUM (Reg. U.S. Pot. Off.) shims are solidly 
bonded unifs made up of .002 or .003 inch brass or steel 
laminations with a microscopic layer of metallic binder. 
Cut to your exact specifications. 


[AMIN 


FOR 
ADJUSTMENT 


LAMINATED SHIM COMPANY, Inc. 
3208 Union Street Glenbrook, Conn. 






ai 


AN-COR-LOX NUTS 
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CUSTOM BUILT SHEARS 
FOR ANY APPLICATION 


Hallden Automatic Flattening and Cutting 
Off Machines can be built into lines requiring 
special shearing applications. 


Hallden Automatic Shears are designed to 
permit continuous feed of metal through the 
machine by synchronizing the flattener with 
the flying shear. Cutting accuracy can be 
held to plus or minus | /64". 


Hallden Shears are self-contained units which, 
under normal operation, require little main- 
tenance other than lubrication. 


Hallden's flexible design allows quick chang- 
ing of shear knives and easy removal of flat- 
tening rolls for grinding. The shear knives 
always move in a mutual plane. 


If you have a shearing problem, consult 
Hallden, the shearing specialists. 
























THE HALLDEN MACHINE COMPANY 
THOMASTON, CONNECTICUT 


Sales Representatives 
The Wean Engineering Co., Inc., Warren, O. 
W.H. A. Robertson & Co., Ltd., Bedford, England 


Typical Hallden 
Automatic 
Flattening and 
Cutting 
Machine 
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sembly machine, where the washer 
is placed on the screw right side 
up and the assembly is ejected—all 
automatically. Kraus Design, Inc. 
For more information, check No. 
25 on the attached postcard. 


Elevating Positioner 


By using a positioner mounted on 
a quick-acting elevator, a gland 
ring can be welded, top and bottom, 
to a pump liner shell without re- 
moving it from the positioner and 
without changing the level of the 
Unionmelt welding head. The fix- 
ture consists of a standard welding 
positioner mounted on an air pis- 
ton. The liner assembly is clamped 
to the face plate of the positioner. 
A sheet metal collar fastened 


around the gland ring supports the 
Unionmelt composition that covers 


the welding zone. The operator 
opens the air valve and lowers the 
positioner into a well beneath the 
floor level, bringing the top of the 
gland ring even with the welding 
nozzle. The carriage is then moved 
into place and the positioner turns 
the part at the proper speed while 
the first weld is made. It takes 
scarcely a minute to move the 
welding head clear of the assembly, 
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elevate the position, and turn the | 
face plate and piece upside down | 
for the second weld. Linde Air | 
Products Co. 
tion, check No. 26 on the attached | 


For more informa- 


pos teard. 


Fork Truck 


A new Jeep fork truck has a com- | 
pact, maneuverable chassis to op- | 
erate on small elevators or in con- 


gested areas. While retaining the 


full rated capacity of the standard | 





Jeep, this new model has a reduced 
wheelbase of 33 in. and a 103-in. 
overall length when carrying a 
48-in. long pallet load. Mercury 
Mfg. Co. For more information, 
check No. 27 on the attached post- 
card. 


Teel Holder 


Designed to perform automatic 
recessing operations on high speed 
automatic machines, the Auto-Re- 
cess tool holder can be attached 
quickly to the automatic machine 
tool holder and adjustments for re- 
cess location and diameter are made 
on the tool itself. The tool employs 
a segmented type gear mechanism 
which has been designed to reduce 
the ratio of the cotter feed into the 
workpiece, taking into considera- 
tion the regular cam feed for drills 
and other end forming tools. This 
ratio can be varied to permit 
changing from one job to another 
where a correspondingly higher or 
lower feed is required. Auto-Recess 
tools are available in three sizes of 
15, 2 and 3 and the tool sizes in- 
dicate the size of the slide tool 
holder on the automatic machine 
that the tool shank will fit. Maxwell 
Co. For more information, check 
No. 28 on the attached postcard. 
(Resume Your Reading on Page 31) 
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Therm -O: flake frcvents waste 
BY REDUCING HEAT LOSSES... 


MORE THAN 25% of Open Hearth fuel can be 
wasted through heat lost through brickwork 


and heat absorbed by cold infiltered air. 


Tharm-O-flake INsULATIONS are designed to 
reduce heat losses and seal furnace walls against 
cold air infiltration. These are used regularly 
on hundreds of open hearth furnaces and save 


steel producers thousands of fuel dollars daily. 


Therm-O-flak@ ENGINEERS will prepare an 
accurate fuel economy survey of existing furnaces 
in your plant and submit complete thermal 
data and recommendations for safe maximum 


insulation of any open hearth furnace, on request. 
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Dear 
Lditor 
DO) PAUNN:) 3 OOM OE COMO ADESB.See = provides a con- 
Our 


tinuous supply of uniform steel feeding from coils right into your auto- | the ye 
than : 


matics—regardless of the forming operation involved. Follansbee Cold gineer 
Rolled Strip is a productioneer’s tool. This Follansbee Specialty Steel 90 MILES PER GALLON en 


tribute 


keeps automatics well-fed... 





I read with amazement in the May 
5 Assembly Line that with careful 
driving it, is possible to obtain from 
45 to 60 miles per gal, and under ideal 
conditions as high as 90. Does your WEI 
Detroit Editor actually believe such Ph 
an utterly absurd statement? I can § Comp 
show him cars running under perfect § ‘Tode 
conditions, in a test laboratory, aver- Fj, jia 
age cars, and believe me, no such fan- § Mishe 
tastic mileage is possible even with Co; 
small cars such as Crosley, Anglia § fe 
and other types. —td. 
It is true that by careful driving 
and motor tune-up four or five addi- 
tional miles per gallon can be at- ; 
tained but that is about the limit. TOO 
If the entire dormant power in a Ple 
gallon of gasoline could be utilized jj “Dire 
then present mileage could no doubt C28 


OAS) ROOD OE COMM OPE EU.SOm is a custom-__ be doubled, but with present forms of 


carburetion that is not possible. No 9% 8rain 


in coils offers many time-saving advantages. 


making furniture of fashion 








made steel suitable for furniture manufacturing and a myriad other , ie Orwell 
d part of the modern car has advanced C 

. ‘ ‘ . . ° ° ° ° e : < ° ° 

uses. Follansbee Cold Rolled Strip in coils is available in tempers and _ ‘0 little as the method of breaking sveile 


— ; ; . gasoline into vapor, any more tha! Hi joo) « 

finishes for most industrial cold rolled steel requirements. Follansbee the most modern heating boiler can 

burn coal and obtain perfect com- 

bustion. 

continuous coils to your specifications. You should be taking advantage If one were to take the three popi- Hsp] 
lar cars, Ford, Plymouth and Chev- 


Cold Rolled Strip and Follansbee Polished Blue Strip are furnished in 


of the custom-service on Follansbee Specialty Steels—call the. Follansbee _ yolet all of about the same power, |’! - 
Representative nearby. venture to say that with the most My... 
5 careful driving it would not be pos BM mont 

sible to get even 25 miles per gal, and Hi «Pro; 


the yearly average would be around Hi Open 
17. Horsepower and weight are the 

combinations on which gas mileage BR o.,.j) 
rests. The more weight per horse 9% “ri 
power, the less the gas mileage. It 
is a definite law of physics, and noth- 
ing can change it. STE 

It would be extremely interesting 0° 

know when and where your Editor We 
made the tests he bases his state 9°! we 


ments on, if any such tests were made. - > 
I’d like to see a copy of such tests, eas 


and the witnesses to same would also 
have to show their own affidavits, 






Will 
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stating they were sober and of sound 
mind when they witnessed the event. 


R. R, 7) 
Fishkill, N. Y. BROWN 


Our Detroit editor, Walt Patton, has obtained 
the actual test data for the mileage marathon 
contest held by employees of the Shell Oil Co., 
Woodriver, Ill. A description of various adjust- 
ments to the car and the driving techniques 
used by the contestants will be found in National 
Petroleum News, Oct. 21, 1942, p. 30. Obviously, 
one would not consider driving a car regularly 
in the manner used by the contestants and it 
would be quite impossible to do so In traffic. 
The contest does show, however, that cars will 
go unbeliveable distances under very limited 
driving conditions—and this was all it was in- 
tended to demonstrate in the Assembly Line 
report. This year's contest was won with a record 
of 153 miles per gal with a modified 1924 
Chevrolet. 

Our Detroit editor feels that your estimate of 
the yearly average of 17 miles per gal is less 
than some Chevrolet owners are claiming. En- 
gineers at Kaiser-Frazer state that many of their 
owners are getting better than 20 miles per gal. 
Undoubtedly some of this saving may be at- 
tributed to overdrive—Ed. 


WELDING ELECTRODES 


Please send us several copies of the 
comparison chart of arc welding elec- 
trodes, 

H. L. ANDERSON 
Indiana & Michigan Electroc Co. 
Mishawaka, Indiana 

Copies of the welding electrode charts 
on available to readers at 25¢ each. 
—Ed. 


TOOL STEEL DIRECTORY 


Please send the latest edition of 
“Directory of Tool Steels” and also 
“Chart of Comparable Tool Steels.” 


0.C. RODGERS 
Manager 
Brainard Steel Co. 
Orwell, Ohio 


Copies of the tool steel directory are 
available to readers at $2.00 each and the 
tool steel chart at 15¢.—Ed. 


STEEL CASTINGS 

_ Kindly send tear sheets of the fol- 
‘owing articles which appeared in the 
June 30 issue: “Isothermal Heat Treat- 
ment of Large Steel Castings” and 
‘Protecting Fixtures and Patterns in 
Open Storage.” 


J. A. KEARNEY 
Metallurgical Laboratorm 


Crucible Steel Co. of America 
Harrison, is ae 


STEEL PRODUCTS MARKET 


We are interested in securing daily 
or weekly airmail reports on composite 
48 well as actual market prices for 
steel products. In short, we are look- 
ing for a market letter on steel that 
Will give us the pulse of the market. 
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Standardize on 
Gairing Standard Carbide Face Mills Save Costs 
in Shops Large and Small 


BUY ONE E-CON-O-MILL, and not only do you get a highly efficient 
cutter of rugged construction, but you also can order finish-ground replace- 
ment blades ready to be slipped in place and go to work in a matter of 
minutes. The same cutter can thus be equipped with blades having the 
proper carbide and the most efficient cutting angles to mill cast iron, steel, 
or non-ferrous materials. 


BUY SEVERAL SIZES OF MILLS, and you add the advantage that 
the same blades may be used for all. Blades are clearly branded and 
individually cartoned. It takes no great skill to re-sharpen them individually 
on an ordinary grinder with the aid of our new combination grinding 
fixture and checking gage. 


e The more you “STANDARDIZE ON E-CON-O-MILL,” the greater 
the savings to you. One large E-Con-O-Mill user reports that the saving 
in the cost of diamond wheels alone is reason enough never to go back to 
any other type of face mill. 
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PATENT APPLIED FOR 


The GAIRING 





Available from stock in sizes 
5- to 16-inch diameter 


For full description and 
prices ask for illustrated 
E-Con-O-Mill catalog. 


THE GAIRING TOOL COMPANY, 21224 HOOVER ROAD, DETROIT 32, MICH. 
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AMERICAN SASH CHAIN 


..-the 


| 


This AMERICAN chain is known—and 
widely used—as Sash Chain. But in the many 
sizes now available, it has hundreds of uses. 


Your AMERICAN CHAIN distributor offers 
Sash Chain made of Solid Bronze and of 
Carbon Steel in a selection of finishes. 
It can also be made of Stainless Steel, 
of Monel Metal and of Brass. Tensile 
strengths range from 350 Ibs. to 900 
Ibs. High quality is assured by uni- 













formity of material and precision 
in fabrication. 











Your American Chain distrib- 
utor is a responsible source for 
weldless chain made of wire or 
stampings, electric welded or 
forge welded chain, a com- 
plete line of fittings, attach- 
ments andassemblies,cotter 
pins, hooks, repair links. 


Py 


BUY AMERICAN—THE COMPLETE CHAIN LINE | 


co York, Pa., Chicago, Denver, Detroit, Los Angeles, New York, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, Portland, San Francisco, Bridgeport, Conn. 


AMERICAN CHAIN DIVISION 





AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE 
In Business for Your Safety 





DEAR EDITOR 


Continue 


Do you know of any organization pro. 
viding such service? 
G. 8S. ISHIYAMA 

C. T. Takahashi € Co. 
Seattle 

Each week IRON AGE presents a two. 
page market summary as part of the requ. 
lar issue, which gives exactly the type of 
information you want as well as a section 
on composite and actual prices. Possibly 
we are prejudiced, but we feel that thi 
summary constitutes the best available jp. 
formation of its type, as indicated by the 
fact that it rates very highly with ou 
readers and is widely quoted each week jin 
the daily press.—Ed. 


SHEET METAL TEXTS 


We are endeavoring to set up an 
apprentice system and would like to 
know if you can tell us of any pub- 
lisher who prints a book on sheet ma- 
terial fabrication covering such items 
as lay-out and die work. 


A. H. KAPPEMBERGER 

Peerless Steel Equipment Co. 
Philadelphia 

After checking our own library and also 
the Engineering Societies Library we find 
that there are very few books on the sub- 
ject. About the only publications along 
these lines are those on techniques devel- 
oped during the war for aircraft sheet metal 
work and for the shipyards. A list of these 
books has been sent to you. Would suggest 
that you write to one of the large press 
manufacturers and get their suggestions. 


—Ed. 


GERMAN STEELS 


In the Sept. 13, 1945, issue, there 
was an article entitled, “German Tool 
and Special Steels,” by James P. Gill. 
Please advise us if you have reprints 
of this article and price of same. 


M. E. BASH 
Export Sales Manager 
Universal-Cyclops Steel Corp. 
Bridgeville, Pa. 


PRODUCTION MANUAL 


We would like to receive a copy 0! 
the “Production Manual.” 


R. E. TASCH 
Chief Engineer 
Buhr Machinery Tool Co. 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 
BRAZING ALUMINUM 


Please send several copies of “How 
to Braze Aluminum,” which was pu!- 
lished in the issue of July 7. 


.M. HEALY 
Farrand Optical Co. 
New York 


NON. FERROUS STATISTICS 


It has been suggested that we write 
you for statistics and information 
nonferrous metals markets in Amer! 
and elsewhere. If you publish the 1 
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formation we desire, please send us 
subseription information and a sample 
copy. 

N. DAUMINI 


Vishweswerdass Gokaldass 
Madras, India 


A great deal of information on nonferrous 


metals markets in the United States is pub- | 


lished in each week's issue. A sample copy 
of IRON AGE has been sent to you.—Ed. 


SALT BATH BRAZING 


We would like to obtain several 


copies of the article “Brazing in Salt | 


Bath Furnaces” which appeared in | 


| the June 9 issue. 


J.J.MATT 
Revere Copper & Brass, Inc. 
Rome, N.Y. 


NODULAR CAST IRON 


Please send us a copy of the article 
from the Feb. 17 issue on nodular cast 
iron, 


A. M. GEBERT 
Metallurgist 
Link-Relt Co. 
Philadelphia 


QUENCHING MEDIA 


Would you please send a copy of | 


the article “Effect of Contamination 


on Quenching Media” from the May | 


5 issue. 


JOHN KOTRADY 
The Texas Co. 
New York 


TRADE NAMES 


We would appreciate receiving a 
copy of your booklet entitled “Direc- 
tory of 10,000 Trade Names.” Please 
bill us for the cost. 


C.ILGENFRITZ 
U. 8. Steel Corp. of Delaware 
Pittsburgh 
This popular trade name directory is 
available at $3.00 per single copy, 3 to 9 
copies at $2.50 each, and 10 or more copies 
at $2.00 each.—Ed. 


THREAD ROLLING 


We are anxious to obtain several 
copies of a series of articles that, I 
believe, appeared in reprint form. The 
articles are entitled “Thread Rolling— 
Theory and Practice.” 


A. W. SCOTT 
Advertising Dept. 


Standard Pressed Steel Co. 
Jenkintown, Pa 


Reprints are in the mail.—Ed. 


PLATING NICKEL 


There appeared in the June 16 issue 
an article called “Plating Easily Buffed 
Nickel.” We would appreciate receiv- 
Ing a copy. 

D. A. WILSON 


lian Westinghouse Co., Ltd. 
fon, Ontario 
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aE Ee RINE SETAE Py PNG 
a 
Centrifugal castings are superior cast- 
ings. The metal is sounder, finer- 
espana tate. 


grained, more uniform. It is free of gas 
pockets, blow holes and other defects 
often difficult to keep out of static cast- 
ings. Tensile strength is close to that of rolled or hot-forged alloy 


steel. Dimensions are accurate, usually requiring less machining 
and finishing and thus speeding production. 





If you require extra qualities in your high alloy pipe, investigate 
DURASPUN Centrifugally Cast Pipe. We can produce it in OD 
ranging from 212” to 24” and in lengths up to 15° according 
to diameter. Our experience in the field of centrifugal high alloy 
castings dates back to 1931. Our experience in the field of static 
high alloy casting goes back to 1922. We can give you good service. 


a 1 WAveUAeD COMPANY 





F, 0. NELSON 
1743 McCormick Building Detroit 
Chicago, Illinois F. B. CORNELL & ASSOCIATES 
METAL GOODS CORP. St. Louis @ Houston @ Dallas © Tulsa @ New Orleans @ Kansas City 
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fe cleanin ob for 
. +. that’s the comment you'll 
hear from owners, purchasing 
agents and foremen alike. They 
all agree, Certified Abrasives get 
castings really clean, efficiently 
produce a better surface. Yes, 
Certified Abrasives really keep 
blast deaning costs at rock bottom. 





Blast cleaning is easier with 
Certified. Both Samson Shot and 
Angular Grit can be used over and 



























over again. With them on your 
job you get rnore work done 

» every day. Order Certified 
today for better cleaning! 
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50 YEARS AGt 


Tue Iron Ace, August 3, 1899 


“The consolidation which was 
attempted in the mechanica! 
rubber goods trade early in this 
year failed to embrace as large 
a proportion of the factories as 
was intended, judging from the 
fact that of the $50 million cap- 
ital authorized only $18 million 
has been issued.” 


“The government is prepar- 
ing to take a complete census of 
Cuba & Puerto Rico.” 


“Steel continues exceedingly 
scarce and high prices are being 
paid for prompt shipments, not- 
ably for openhearth stocks. It 
is significant that one rolling 
mill has just given an order for 
the importation from England 
of 750 tons of openhearth bil- 
lets, and that other inquiries 
are at hand.” 


“The Lomocotive Smoke Pre- 
ventor Co. has been incorpora- 
ted in Delaware with $6 million 
of capital stock, all common, 
and in shares of $100 each.” 


“The year ending Dec. 31, 
1898, recorded the maximum 
iron ore production for the 
United States, a total of 19,278,- 
369 long tons. This was 1,760,- 
323 long tons, or 10 pet, in ex- 
cess of the previous maximum 
of 17,518,046 long tons, produced 
in 1897.” 


“A sixth distinct and import- 
ant iron ore range must here- 
after be considered in all es- 
timates of the supplies of ores 
to come from the Lake Superior 
country henceforward.” 


“House moving by rail is al 
ways interesting but when a 
railroad loads up a “county 
seat” and carries it on a train 
without laying out regular traf 
fie the achievement is worthy of 


record,” 


Turn Inon Ace 


Weeb 


July 24 
July 31 


Aug 
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zincgrip from warehouses - Armco Steel Corp. 
has begun to sell its Zinegrip sheets to warehouses in 
sheet and coil form. From now on warehouses will 
be in a position to sell this product in strip or sheet 


form, 


wire products Demand for wire has not picked 
up in the past month but wire products are in greater 
demand. This may be reflected later in increased 
orders for wire. 


meets fence post price — Bethlehem has re- 
duced the price of fence posts by $8 a ton (column 
112). This move places them on a competitive basis 
with other large makers. 


pipe line goes ahead—Bolstered by a firm 
commitment for 120 miles of steel line pipe, the East 
Tennessee Natural Gas Co. will begin construction 
of a $12 million extension project sometime during 
first quarter 1950. Start of the project, scheduled 
for last February, has been delayed twice because of 
pipe shortages. Involved are 186 miles of main line 
into Chattanooga and 112 miles into the Knoxville 
area, 


building productivity — Fewer construction 
workers are putting more new building into place 
this year than last. Although new construction for 
the first half was running 4 pct above the same period 

1948, contract construction employment in June 
was 92,000 below last year’s figure of 2,173,000 
workers. 


gear sales off—The AGMA Index (1935-39 
100) shows volume for the gearing industry to be 
decreased by 8.9 pct in June, 1949 as compared with 
May, 1949. The index figure for June, 1949 is com- 
puted to be 227.8. 


shutdown—Pressed Stee] Car Company’s McKees 
Rocks, Pa., plant is scheduled for complete shutdown 
in late September. John I. Snyder, company presi 
dent, also told stockholders in a letter that the Mt. 
Vernon, Ill, plant will be closed by mid-August. Lack 
of freight car orders from railroads was given as the 


MARKET 


wom Flere is ceenee Bosc bbaré eo: .  cepenameens mame anemaaA ORR? AMET 


freight absorption — Commenting on th 
roll-Kefauver amendment to the freight abdsorpt 
bill introduced by Senator O’Mahoney, Irving Olds ds 
clared that if the bill is passed with this amendmer 
we’re right back where we started. The U. S. Stee 


board chairman made this remark at the corporatior 
quarterly report press conference in New York 
week. “I’m not qualified to say,” he added, “but that 
the way I see it as a lawyer, though others agres 


with me.” He concluded by saying, “I see no sens 
in having a law that says you can do something witt 
an amendment that says you can’t do it.” 


non-basic steel—The Non-Basic Ste 
nating Committee, organized in 1946 to strengthe: 
steel fabricators’ arguments against an indus 
wage pattern continues largely inactive. Since 


USWA contracts now recognize differences in €« 
nomic position among fabricators and between fat 
cators and basic steel producers, the committee's 


efforts appear to have been som 





stainless sales —Makers of stainless ste € 
a slight pickup in orders, particularly for strip at 
plate. One producer, badly hit by the stainless s 
has rehired 100 men to help take re of 


business. 


alloy plant closing — V 


America closed its ferroalloy plant in Witmer R 
Buffalo, for August “because of business cond? s 
Between 600 and 700 workers were idled. Em; ees 
who have not had vacations will receive 


due them. 





reason. - 
Gj 50 
’ ' . = 
reopening National Radiator Co., Johnstown, a 
Pa., will reopen its Trenton, N. J., plant, employing 40 
0 workers, Aug. 1, after a 3-month shutdown - , 
Recent increases in orders for cast iron radiators 10 
prompted the action. The company employs approxi i Meee Die 
itely 2000 in Trenton and New Caatle, Middletown 0 
| Johnstown, Pa. } j M A M A s ' \ ‘ 
| i 
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castings really clean, efficiently 
produce a better surface. Yes, 
Certified Abrasives really keep 


blast cleaning costs at rock bottom. 
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Blast cleaning is easier with 
Certified. Both Samson Shot and 
Angular Grit can be used over and 
over again. With them on your 
job you get more work done 
»+e@very day. Order Certified 
today for better cleaning! 


FOR OVER S55 YEARS. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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50 YEARS AGC 


‘Tue Iron Ace, August 3, 1899 


“The consolidation which was 
attempted in the mechanical! 
rubber goods trade early in this 
year failed to embrace as large 
a proportion of the factories as 
was intended, judging from the 
fact that of the $50 million cap- 
ital authorized only $18 million 
has been issued.” - 


“The government is prepar- 
ing to take a complete census of 
Cuba & Puerto Rico.” 


“Steel continues exceedingly 
scarce and high prices are being 
paid for prompt shipments, not- 
ably for openhearth stocks. It 
is significant that one rolling 
mill has just given an order for 
the importation from England 
of 750 tons of openhearth bil- 
lets, and that other inquiries 
are at hand.” 


“The Lomocotive Smoke Pre- 
ventor Co. has been incorpora- 
ted in Delaware with $6 million 
of capital stock, all common, 
and in shares of $100 each.” 


“The year ending Dec. 31, 
1898, recorded the maximum 
iron ore production for the 
United States, a total of 19,278,- 
369 long tons. This was 1,760,- 
323 long tons, or 10 pet, in ex- 
cess of the previous maximum 
of 17,518,046 long tons, produced 
in 1897.” 


“A sixth distinct and import- 
ant iron ore range must here- 
after be considered in all es- 
timates of the supplies of ores 
to come from the Lake Superior 
country henceforward.” 


“House moving by rail is al- 
ways interesting but when a 
railroad loads up a “county 
seat” and carries it on a train 
without laying out regular traf. 
fie the achievement is worthy of 
record.” 
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wire products- -Demand for wire has not picked week. “I’m not qualified to say,” he added, “but that’s 
up in the past month but wire products are in greater the way I see it as a lawyer, though others disagree 
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100) shows volume for the gearing industry to be 100 in 
decreased by 8.9 pet in June, 1949 as compared with 5 
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shutdown—Pressed Steel Car Company’s McKees 
Rocks, Pa., plant is scheduled for complete shutdown 
in late September. John I. Snyder, company presi- 
i dent, also told stockholders in a letter that the Mt. 
Vernon, IIl., plant will be closed by mid-August. Lack 
of freight car orders from railroads was given as the 
reason, 





reopening—National Radiator Co., Johnstown, 
Pa., will reopen its Trenton, N. J., plant, employing 
$ 290 workers, Aug. 1, after a 3-month shutdown. 
r Recent increases in orders for cast iron radiators 
prompted the action. The company employs approxi- 
mately 2000 in Trenton and New Castle, Middletown 

and Johnstown, Pa. 
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Structural Steel Bookings Slip Off 


First 6 months’ orders totaled 697,091 tons . . . Figure is 
27.5 pct under same 1948 period . . . Shipments up. 


New York—Estimated bookings 
of fabricated structural steel for 
June totaled 93,053 tons, according 
to reports received by the American 
Institute of Steel Construction, Inc. 
The bookings for the first 6 months 
of the year amounted to 697,091 
tons, which is 27.5 pet less than the 
bookings of the corresponding 
months of 1948, but slightly greater 
than the average bookings for the 
the same months in the 5 pre-war 
vears 1936/40. 

June shipments amounted to 
163,549 tons. Shipments for the 
first half of the year totaled 998,- 
366 tons, 3.3 pet higher than the 
first half of 1948, and 48.3 pet 
than for the 
period of the 5 pre-war years. 

The backlog (tonnage available 
for future fabrication) for the next 
t months only, amounts to 583,289 


greater averaged 


tons. 
The tabulation of 
shipments for the 6 months is as 


bookings and 


follows: 
Eixtimated Total 
Tonnage tor the 
bintire Industry Ave. 


m49 14s 1936 1249 
CONTRACTS CLOSED 
Jan. 130,418 160,624 107.578 
ieb, 108,764 130,119 96,280 
Mar. 149,079 213,123 124,558 
Apr. PS,SO02* 154,082 110,783 
Via» 116,975" 141,764 126,237 
June 93,058 162,267 125.835 


Totals 697,091 962,089 O91.271 


SHIPMENTS 








Jan, 152,746 146.363 
Keb. 145,879 141,556 
Mar. IS5,.SS5 167,029 
Apr. 179,206* 166,687 
May 171,101* IS6,915 
June 163,549 157,109 
Totals 998.366 965.659 G73,079 


TONNAGE AVAILABLE 
FOR FABRICATION 
WITHIN THE NEXT 
4 MONTHS 

5S3.280 647,474 347,920 
* Revised 


Fabricated steel awards this week 
included the following: 


10,500 Tons, New York, 


chambers, and 


meeting hall and 
covering over 
6-bleck stretch of Franklin D. Reosevelt 


council 


Drive at United Nations headquarters, to 
American Bridge Co., Pittsburgh. 

1200 Tons, Great Falls, Mont., bridge over 
Missouri River and viaduct over Great 
Northern R.R., through Anderson Con- 
struction Co. to Allied Structural Steel 
Co. 

110 Tons, Williamsville, N.Y. 
highschool, through John W. Cowper Co.. 


junior-senior 


140 


general contractor, to Buffalo Structural 

Steel Corp. 

Oakwood, Ohio, State 
bridge No. 204 to the Ft. Pitt Bridge Co. 

330 Tons, Cumberland County, IL, State hish- 
way bridge FX-VF. 


previously reported low bidder, has been 


350 Tons, highway 


American Bridge Co., 


awarded the contract. 

165 Tons, Merion, Pa., Waldron Academy, to 
Max Corchin, Philadelphia, 

135 Tons, Clay County, Ia., State highway 
bridge section S-1291-2 to Pittsburgh-Des 
Moines Steel Co., Des Moines, la. 

110 Tons, Dunn County, Wis., Highway bridge 
section P-O71-1 to Worden Allen Co., Mil- 
waukee, 

Fabricated steel inquiries this 

week included the following: 

1100 Tons, Garfield, Utah. Gas cleaning plant. 

1180 Tons, Heber, Utah, Duchesne Tunnel, #u- 
reau of Reclamation, Provo, Spee, 2745. 

bids to Aug. 24, 

500 Tons, Chicago, C. B. & QQ. Railroad 
freight house. 

315 Tons, Middletown, Conn., composite deck 
welded girder bridge, Jones Construction 
Co., Columbia, Conn... low bidder. 

100 Tons, Colo., 


Loveland, structures for 


Horsetooth supply conduit, Bureau of 
Reclamation, Denver, Spee. 2746, bids to 


Aug. 19. 


Reinforcing bar awards this week 
included the following: 
$25 Tens. Great Falls, Mont. bridge over 
Misseuri River and viaduct over Great 
Northern R.R.. through 


struction Co. to Colorado Builders Supply 


Anderson Con- 


Co, 
130 Tons, Williamsville, N.Y. 


highschool, through John W. Cowper Co. 


junior-senior 


general contractor, to Buffalo Steel Co... 


Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Reinforcing bar inquiries this 
week included the following: 


565 Tens Los Angeles, bridges and under- 
crossings on Ramona Parkway, California 
Div. of Highways, Los Angeles, bids to 
Aug. 25. ’ 


200 Tons Oakland, Calif.. shoreline viaduct 


between Lakeshore and Fallon, City Clerk, 


Oakland, bids to Aug. 16. 


190 Tons, Mansfield Hollow Dam, Conn., con- 


struction of earth dam and appurtenant 
structures. D. V. Frione and Co., Ine., 
New Haven, Conn., low bidder. 

struetares for 


185 Tons Loveland, Colo., 


Horsetooth supply conduit, Bureau of 
Reclamation, Denver, Spec. 2746, bids to 
Aug. 19. 

135 Tons, Middletown, Conn., composite deck 
welded girder bridge, Jones Construction 
Ceo., Columbia, Conn., low bidder. 

120 Tons, Fall River, Mass., construction of 
wharf and footings, State Pier. Henry 


N. Worthington Co., Quincy, low bidder. 
Steel piling awards this week in- 
cluded the following: 


200 Tons Great Falls, Mont., bridge over Mis- 
souri River, through Anderson Construc- 





tion Co. to Carnegie-Illineis Stee) Corp 
Pittsburgh. 


Steel piling inquiries this wee 
included the following: 


405 Tons, Middletown, Conn., composite deci 
welded girder bridge. Jones Construcsi,, 


Co., Columbia, Conn., low bidde: 


American Bridge Gets UN Job 


New York—The United Natio» 
and American Bridge Co. Ja; 
week signed a $2,225,000 contra 
covering furnishing and erectiy 
of 10,500 tons of fabricated stru 
tural steel for the meeting ha 
and council chambers in the UN 
permanent world 
here. 

The contract was signed 
American Bridge by B. B. And 
son. It also involves steel for co 
ering 6 blocks of Franklin 
Roosevelt Drive north of 42nd & 
in the UN headquarters are: 
Steel is to be delivered by ne 
October with erection to be fi 
ished by April or May 1950. 


headquarte 


Sees Building Pickup Ahead 

Buffalo—Stee] 
be busier in the last half of 194 
than in the first six months, acco! 
ing to Theodore Higgins, of \ 
York, director of engineering 
American Institute of Steel | 
struction. He said his forecast wa 
based on actual bookings. Mr. Hig 
gins was here to attend a meet 
of the New York State Steel Fa 
ricators Assn. 


Gets $500,000 Contracts 


San Francisco — Federa! 


fabricators 


tracts totaling approximatell 
$500,000 have been awarded t 
United Engineering Co., wholl} 


owned subsidiary of Matson Nav! 
gation Co. which has been reco! 
verting its plants and facilities! 
do fabrication and engineerili 
work in addition to ship repait. 4 
has been announced by G. A. W! 
son, general manager. 

Gates, frames, conduit line! 
and other water control equ! 
ment are being manufactured 1 
the U. S. Army Corps of Enginet! 
and the U. S. Dept. of Interio! 
Bureau of Reclamation. 
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© News of Industry ® 


ECA Will Help Finance Fiat Expansion 


Substantial part of $60 million program will be returned 
to America in purchase of machine tools, mill and foundry 


equipment—By KARL RANNELLS 


Washington—With the backing 
of the Economic Cooperation Ad- 
ministration and other United 
States financial aid, initial moves 
have been made in a multi-million 
dollar modernization project de- 
signed to put back on its feet the 
Fiat Co., the most influential in- 
dustrial works in Italy. 

A substantial portion of the 
proposed new investment will be 
returned to America in the form 
of orders for machine tools, steel- 
making and other factory equip- 
ment. 

As nearly as can be determined 
at this stage, the program’s total 
cost will approximate $60 million, 
of which the cost to ECA will ap- 
proach $25 million. Also involved 
is a still undetermined amount to 
put up by the Export-Import 
Bank which already is committed 

several million in loans. 


Production Costs Are High 


Not that the Fiat facilities, 
largely owned by the Agnelli fam- 
ily, are not doing fairly well in the 
Fiat has the auto- 
mobile business pretty well sewed 
up in Italy (about 80 pet of all car 
registrations are 


postwar era. 


Fiats) and is 
shipping quantities to other coun- 
tries. In addition, quantities of 
tractors and agricultural equip- 
ment, diesel engines, and other fin- 
ished products are being turned 
out from Fiat’s 12 main plants in 
Torino and branch factories at 
Cameri, Modena, Pisa and Firenze. 
But as Italy’s largest individual 
industrial enterprise about 55,000 
Workers are presently employed. 
And, as ECA sees it, the reason 
why more are not at work and the 
output greater is the high cost of 
Production through high cost of 
Materials and continued use of far 
from modern and even obsolescent 
equipment. 
About $11.2 


million in ECA 
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funds will be spent for replace- 
ment of machinery, factory re- 
arrangement, and other modern- 
ization work for the automotive 
division. Another $300,000 will be 
set aside for the same purpose in 
the agricultural equipment divi- 
sion, about $1.2 million for the 
diesel engine division, and $198,- 
000 for the railway rolling stock 
division. 

Improvement of the heavy cast- 
ings foundry will require about 
$503,000 in ECA funds, the agency 
estimates. In addition, the metal- 
lurgical and steelworking division 
will get $436,000. 


Small Blooming Mill Needed 


For a blooming mill and related 
equipment, $985,000, including 
machinery, 
charging crane, 
welding and other equipment. 

For forging and foundry equip- 
ment, $282,000, including a roto- 


annealing 
pipe- 


roughing 
furnace, 


blast system, forging presses and 
heating equipment. 

For about 40 grinding machines, 
$676,000, including 
ternal, centerless, 
honing. " 

For 14 presses, $668,000, includ- 
ing stamping and folding, dies and 
accessories. 

For 34 gear machines, $388,000, 
including shaving, cutting, lap- 
ping, roughing and testing. 

For 17 varied milling and 
broaching machines, $363,000, in- 
cluding accessories. 

For 44 lathes, $653,000, includ- 
ing the Potter, Fay, Gridley and 
other types, and 

For 16 boring and sharpening 
machines, $352,000, including 2 
copying machines. 

Other equipment and machines 
bought or to be contracted for 
under this commitment include: 

Five aluminum casters and ac- 
cessories, 7 welding machines and 
equipment, 11 tapping machines, 3 


internal-ex- 
surface and 








threading machines for heavy en- 
gines, 5 sundry and 7 center- 
reaming drilling machines, and 
miscellaneous machines and 
equipment. 

In addition, orders for about 
$1.2 million worth of machine tools 
will be placed with specialized 
manufacturers who will build them 
to order according to Fiat’s own 
designs. 

These will include 13 machines 
for machining cylinder blocks and 
4 for machining cylinder heads, 3 
welding machines for construction 
of axle housings, transmission 
shafts, etc., and varied milling, 
grinding and boring machines. 


French Agriculturists Visit 

Washington—Leaving here last 
week to begin a 4-month study of 
farm mechanization in America, 
two French agricultural specia!- 
ists will include visits to the Allis 
Chalmers Co. plant in Milwaukee, 
the International Harvester Co. 
facilities in Chicago, and to the 
John Deere Co. works in Moline as 
part of their study tour during 
August. 

Sponsored by ECA, the two ex- 
perts—Jean Serve and Regis 
Rivoire—are making the study for 
the French Agri- 
cultural colleges will also be 
visited. 


Government. 


Vacuum Cleaner Sales Off 
Chicago— Sales. of 
cleaners although off compared to 
1948 are still almost twice the best 
pre-war year. Sales in the first half 
of 1949 totaled 1,463,100 vacuum 
cleaners, which is 87.6 pct of sales 
for the total year of 1941 which is 
the highest prewar year, when 
1,670,129 were sold. Factory sales 
of standard size vacuum household 
cleaners totaled 207,354 units or 6.9 
pet less than May, a decrease of 19 
pet from those sold in June 1948. 


vacuum 


Hayes Mfg. Income Drops 


New York—Consolidated net in- 
come of Hayes Mfg. Corp. and sub- 
sidiaries for the 9 months, ending 
June 30, amounted to $1,082,947, 
compared with $2,588,341 in 1948. 
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Free tin market expected in September . . . Trade is watch- 


Nonferrous METALS OUTLOOK 


ing Congress on metal tariffs . . . Metal market firm as lead 


price again rises . . . Monthly averages higher. 


LL ———————————————— Morket Activities 


New York—The Dept. of Com- 
merce is working out the 
procedures necessary for decon- 
trolling tin and its products. In- 
formation from the trade indicates 
that there will be a free market 
in tin again sometime in Septem- 
ber. It is possible that the first 
moves in this direction may be 
taken within the next week or two. 
Completion of the decontro] ac- 
tion will put the domestic tin brok- 
ers back in business again. But 
their financing of an equivalent 
trade in tin will require double 
the capital of the prewar years. 

Trade factors believe that when 
this move is completed there will 
be a return to the normal open 
market. But there will be an in- 
terim period before private im- 
ports are received when domestic 
requirements would have to be 
served by existing stocks in the 
country in the hands of RFC. 

The big question on price is 
what effect purchases for the 
stockpile will exert on the stabil- 
ity of the market. Stockpile pur- 
chases could prevent any early re- 
duction in the price of tin. There 
is no doubt that producing na- 
tions will attempt to hold the 
price of tin unchanged. The Brit- 
ish Ministry, however, would be 
in no position to hold an umbrella 
over the tin market if supply and 
demand should be such as to war- 


now 
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NONFERROUS 


July 27 July 28 


Copper, electro, Conn. 17.62% 
Copper, Lake, Conn. 17.75 
Tin, Grade A, New Vork $1.08 
Zine, East St. Louis . 10.00 
Lead, St. Louis ............ 14.30 


Note: Quotations are going prices, 


rant reductions by other produc- 
ing nations. 


Teo Scramble Metal Tariffs 

The metal trade is watching 
closely what is going to be done 
by Congress on the suspension of 
nonferrous metal scrap tariffs. 
Tightness has developed in all 
grades of nonferrous*scrap ever 
since the tariff suspensions ended 
on June 30. A bill has passed 
the House (HR-5327) calling for 
the suspension of tariffs on fer- 
rous and nonferrous scrap. 

Early this week it was learned 
that this bill was to be added as 
a rider to HR-2022, a bill which is 


MONTHLY AVERAGE PRICES 


The average prices of the major non- 
ferrous metals in July based on quo- 
tations appearing in THE IRON AGE, 


were as follows: 
Cents 


Per Pou" 
Electrolytic copper, Conn. Valley 17.33 
Lake copper, Conn, Valley...... 18.00 
Grade A tin, New York ......... $1.03 


Rime, Maat St. Leewmds ....ccccccce 9.36 
Se Bee EL. 6 cnc ches beeeean 10.06 
Ree Ge ED 2.4 cccchicutwwecat IB.2372 
Rend, New. Wee. ...000cscckuwws 13.56 














by 


fee LO 





METALS PRICES 
July 29) July 30 Aug.! Aug. 2 
17.625 17.622 17.625 17.625 17.625 
17.75 17.75 17.75 17.75 17.75 
$1.03 $1.03 $1.03 $1.03 $1,038 
10.00 10.00 10.00 10.00 10.00 
14.30 14.30 14.30 14.30 14.55 


designed to reinstate a tariff 
copper imports. It is learned tha’ 
Sen. Thomas of Oklahoma is wor!- 
ing toward this end and that there 
is to be a hearing in the Senate 
Finance Committee on Thursda) 

The metal industry 
concerned over this developmen! 
for if the bill for a reimposition 
of a copper tariff is voted down 
the action would also kil] the 
tariff suspension on ferrous an! 
nonferrous metals scrap. Priv 
rises have occurred in aluminu! 
and copper scrap in the short time 
that tariffs have been applicable 
largely because they have not bee. 
imported. 


Metals Firm With Lead Up '/2¢ 


lead an! 
actively 


is deep 


Business in copper, 
zine is along 
Following sales of foreign lea! 
in this market at %4¢ per Ib above 
the domestic market, the latte! 
moved up %4¢ on July 27 and agail 
on Aug. 2. There were no increase 
in zine and copper. 


moving 
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Primary Metals 


(Cents per Ib, unless otherwise noted) 
Aluminum, 99 + %, 10,000 Ib, freight 


QIOWEN. sic eecccecs ser soncaceees 17.00 
AlomIMUMR PAE. wc tec crcccvcce 16.00 
Antimony, American, Laredo, Tex.. 38.50 
Beryllium ——. 3.75-4.25% Be 

dollars per lb contained Be..... $24.50 
Beryllium aluminum 5% sae dollars 

per Ib contained Be ............ 52.00 
DU WED cw i ccesscnerces o2-28 
Cadmium, del’d ............ $2. 
Cobalt, 97-99% (per Ib) owe ~ to $1. 37 
Copper, electro, Conn. Valley... -17.625 
Copper, lake, Conn. Valley 17.75 
Gold, U. S. Treas., dollars per oz...$35.00 
Indium, 99.8%, dollars per troy oz.. $2.25 
Iridium, dollars per troy oz. cnt to $110 
Se ee EE d's t .)s\< 0 8 60 0 0b 66 14.55 
Lead, New York ...... 14.75 
Magnesium, 99.8-+%, f.o.b. Freeport, 

TS 2a ear 20.50 
Magnesium, sticks, carlots 34.50 
Mercury, dollars per 76-Ib flask 

f.0.b. Mew YOrm .... ccc. $82 to $84 
Nickel, electro, f.o.b. ‘New York 42.93 
Palladium, dollars per troy oz... ..$24.00 
Platinum, dollars per troy oz. $69 to $72 


Silver, New York, cents per oz..... 71.50 


Tin, Grade A, New York......... $1.03 
Zine, East St. Louis . Gites wane de 10.00 
zinc, New York (Ain «+ ewes . 10.70 
Zirconium copper, 10- 12 me: Zr, per 

Ib contained Zr ‘ . $12.00 


Remelted Metals 


Brass Ingot 
(Published prices, cents per 1b delivered, 


carloads) 

5-5-5-5 ingot 

No. 115 .. 13.75% 16.00 
No. 120 13.25° 15.50 

No. 123 ‘$s 12.75 15.00 
80-10-10 pat 

No. 305 20.50 

No. 315 17.50 
88-10-2 ingot 

No. 210 27.00 

a ew Haw aies , 24.00 

No. 245 - -. 16.50° 19.25 
Yellow ingot 

No. 405 i 11.50 13.75 
Manganese bronze 

No. 421 er , 18.50 


*F.o.b Philadelphia 


Aluminum Ingot 


__ (Cents per Ib, lots of 30,000 Ib) 
-§ aluminum-silicon alloys 


4 


0.30 copper, max. ; -++ 18,00-18.50 
0.60 copper, max. ‘ - 17.75-18.25 
Piston alloys (No. 122 tyne) - 16.75 
No. 12 alum. (No. 2 grade) ... . 14,75 
10 MO ken aleocs ane ; «aoe 
BOT) Seay e's - : eee un oe ee 
ig oa ; ; ~« seeee 
ROMER 6 sic bek 6 16.50 


Eddy stone, Pa 
ee, COPDEP 6... eee teens . 81.00 
2% copper 28.00 
Steel deoxidizing aluminum, notch-bar 
granulated or shot 


5% Ti, Aluminum, f.o.b., 
Low copper : 


Grade 1—95-9714% 15.50-15.75 
‘rade 2—92-95, 14.50-14.75 
Grade 3—90-92% 13.50-13.75 
rade 4—85-90% 12.50-12.75 
etilditten Singin 
Anodes 
(Cents per Ib, freight allowed, in 
. 500 1b lots) 
‘Cast, 1, 15 i 
ast, ova n. or longer. 3 
Electrodeposited nee ee . . 28% 
Rolled, oval, straight, delive re 1d. 31.46 
Ball anodes ... 32% 
Brass, 80-20 
cast. oval, 15 in. or longer -. 80% 
Ine, oval, 99.886, f.o.b. Detroit... 17% 
_ ESS! " SESS eae 16% 
wigwel 99 pet plus 
Maes ci nes ae oe 59.0 
Rolk d, Gepolarized 80:00 
Cadmium eatiiatd $2.15 
iver 999 fine, rolled, 100 oz lots, 
ber troy oz, f.o.b. Bridgeport, 
onn. ce We rn OReeneweee 79 
Chemicals 
(Ce nts per 1b, f.0.b. shipping point) 
.Pper cyanide, 100 Ib drum...... 45.00 
NS per sulfate, ‘99.5 crystals, bbl... 11.106 
Ww salts, single or double, 4-100 
Ni ones , frt allowed .. ‘ 18.00 
Siig el chloride, 300 Ib bbl 24.50 
an cyanide, 100 oz lots, per oz. 59 
on cyanide, 96 pct domestic 
DID (GHD: oc cc 0583 -- 19.25 
dine sulfate, erystals, 22.5 pet, bags 6.75 
‘ine sulfate, 25 pet, flakes, bbl. 7.75 
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Nonferrous Prices 


Mill Products 


Aluminum 


(Base prices, cents per pound, base 30,000 
lb, f.0.b. shipping point, freight allowed) 

Flat Sheet: 0.188 in., 2S, 88, 26.9¢; 4S, 
61S-O, 28.8¢; 52S, 30.9¢; 24S-O, 24S-OAL, 
29.8¢; 158-0, 75S-OAL, 86.3¢: 0.081 in., 2S, 
8S, 27.9¢; 4S, 61S-O, 30.2¢; 52S, 32.38¢; 248-0, 
24S-OAL, 30.9¢; 75S-O, 75S-OAL, 38¢; 0.032 
in., 2S, 3S, 29.5¢; 4S, 61S-O, 33.5¢; 52S, 36.2¢; 
ae 24S-OAL, 37.9¢; 75S-O, 75S-OAL, 
47.6 

Plate: % in. and heavier: 2S, 3S, F, 23.8¢; 
4S-F, 26¢; 52S-F, 27.1¢; 61S-O, 26.6¢; 24S-F, 
24S-FAL, 27.1¢; 75S-F, 788-FAL, 33.9¢. 

Extruded Solid Shapes: Shape factors 1 to 
4, 33.6¢ to 64¢; 11 to 18, 34.6¢ to 76¢; 23 to 25, 
86.7¢ to $1.05; 35 to 37, 44¢ to $1.53; 47 to 49, 
63.5¢ to $2.20. 

Rod, Rolled: 1.064 to 4.5 in., 2S-F, 38-F, 
$4¢ to 30.5¢; Cold-finished, 0.875 to 3.5 in., 
2S, 3S, 36.5¢ to 32¢. 

Serew Machine Stock: Drawn, % to 11/32 
in., 11S-T3, R317-T4, 49¢ to 38¢; cold-finished, 
% to 1% in., 11S-T3, 37.5¢ to 35.5¢; % to 2 
in., R317-T4, 37.5¢ to 34.5¢; rolled, 19/16 to 
$3 in., 11S-T3, 35.5¢ to 32.5¢; 2% to 3% in., 
R817-T4, 38.5¢ to 32.5¢. Base 6000 Ib. 

Drawn Wire: Coiled, 0.051 to 0.374 in.: 
2S, 86¢ to 26.5¢: 52S, 44¢ to 32¢; 56S, 47¢ to 
38.5¢; 17S-T4, 50¢ to 34.5¢; 61S-T4, 44.5¢ to 
34¢; 75S-T6, 76¢ to 55¢. 


Magnesium 


(Cents per Ib, f.0.b. mill, freight allowed 
Base quantity 30,000 Ib) 

Sheets and Plate: Ma, FSa, \% in., 54¢-56¢; 
0.188 in., 56¢-58¢; B & S gage 8, 58¢-60¢; 
10, 59¢-61¢; 12, 63¢-65¢: 14, 69¢-74¢: 16, 
76¢-81¢; 18, 84¢-89¢: 20, 96¢-$1.01; 22, $1.22- 
$1.31; 24, $1.62-$1.75. Specification grade 
higher. 

Extruded Round Rod: M, diam in., 4% to 
0.311, 58¢: % to %, 46¢: 1% to 1.749, 48¢; 
2% to 5, 41¢. Other alloys higher. 

Extruded Square. Hex. Bar: M, size across 
flats, in., % to 0.311, 61¢: % to 0.749, 48¢: 
1% to 1.749, 44¢; 2% to 4, 42¢. Other alloys 
higher. 

Extruded Solid Shapes, Rectangle: M, in 
weight per ft, for perimeters of less than 
size indicated, 0.10 to 0.11 Ib per ft, per. up 
to 3.5 in., 55¢; 0.22 to 0.25 Ib per ft, per. up 
to 5.9 in., 51¢: 0.50 to 0.59 Ib per ft, per. up to 
8.6 in., 47¢: 1.8 to 2.59 Ib per ft, per. up to 
19.5 in., 44¢: 4 to 6 Ib per ft, per. up to 28 in., 
43¢. Other alloys hicher. 

Extruded Round Tubing: M, wall thickness, 
outside diam, in., 0.049 to 0.057, 4% to 5/16, 
$1.14: 5/16 to %, $1.02: % to %, 76¢;: 1 to 2 
in., 65¢; 0.065 to 0.082, % to 7/16, 85¢: % to 
%, 62¢: 1 to 2 in., 57¢: 0.165 to 0.219, % to 
%. 64.54: 1 to 2 in., 53¢: 3 to 4 in., 49¢. 
Other alloys higher. 


Nickel and Monel 
(Base prices, cents per Ib, f.0.b. mill) 


Nickel Monel 

Sheets, cold rolled . 60 47 
Strip, cold-rolled ... 66 50 
Rods and shapes 

Hot-rolled owna« au 56 45 

Cold-drawn Soar as «ae 45 
Angles, hot- rolled ...... 56 45 
i ee eile ka 58 46 
Seamless tubes ae ee gn 
Shot and blocks ae 40 


Copper, Brass, Bronze 
(Cents per pound, freight prepaid on 
200 1b) 
Extruded 


Sheets Rods Shapes 

Comper cciesics 31.30 cere 20.90 
Copper, 

hot-rolled .. .... 27.15 
Copper, 

re whies 28.40 i ior 
Tow brass ... 29.47 29.16 32.28% 
Yellow brass.. 28.19 27.88 31.20* 
Red brass 29.89 29.58 32.80* 
Naval brass .. 33.13 27.19 28.44 
Leaded brass... .... 22.76 26.85 
Commercial 

DPOTIBO 2.00% 30.84 30.53 33.50* 
Manganese 

bronze ..... 36.63 30.54 22.04 
Phosphor 

DrOomse ..... 50.47 50.72 eal 
Muntz metal... 31.15 26.71 27.96 
Everdur, Her- 

culoy, Olym- 

pic, ete ono aaae 35.14 
Nickel silver, 

ik are 39.12 41.41 41.44 
Architectural 

bronze ..... 26.85 


*Seamless tubing. | 


Scrap Metals 


Brass Mill Scrap 


(Cents per pound; add %¢ p 
shipments of 20, 06 


er lb for 


0 to 40,000 1b; add 


1¢ for more than 40,000 Ib) 
Turn- 
Heavy ings 
MY cn randbads ovaries 14% 13% 
pO ee 12 11 
De reba veeadnnses 3% 12% 
Commercial bronze ..... 13% 12% 
Manganese bronze ..... 11% 10% 
Leaded brass rod ends... 11% dee 


Custom Smelters' Scrap 
(Cents per pound, carload lots, delivered 


to refinery) 


No: 1 GOppOr WIPO ..ccccss 13.75 to 14.00 
No. 2 copper wire .. 12.75 
Light copper ..... aan 11.75 
ROGMOTY BUGGED . .csccccccee ‘11. - to 11.25° 
Radiators oo 8.50 


*Dry copper content. 


Ingot Makers’ Scrap 
(Cents per pound, carload lots, delivered 


to prenueer> 
No. 1 copper wire ... ‘ 
No. 2 copper Wire .......ce- 
Light copper 
No. 1 composition 
No. 1 comp. turnings 
Rolled brass 
Brass pipe 

Radiators 

Heavy yellow brass 

Aluminum 


Mixed old cast 
Mixed old clips 
Mixed turnings, dry wa 
Pe Ge. EE ccivicwedidews 
Low copper ...... 


oo 
S 
o 
7; 
° 
“3100 08 Dit 
NASCM~AN-] 


ooeoUSs noounuaan 


i 


Dealers' ‘Serep 


(Dealers’ buying prices, f.o.b. 
in cents per pound) 


Copper and Brass 
No. 1 heavy copper and wire. 
No. 2 heavy copper and wire. 
L ight copper 
Auto radiators (unsweated) 
No. 1 composition ‘a 
No. 1 composition turnings. . 
Clean red car boxes ‘ 
Cocks and faucets ia 
Mixed heavy yellow brass. ee 
Old rolled brass .. 
Brass pipe 
New soft brass clippings wend 
eres TOR GE esanceedecs: 
No. 1 brass rod turnings... 


Aluminum 


Alum. pistons ard sti'uts 
Aluminum crankcases .. 
2S aluminum clippings ... 
Old sheet and untensils 
Borings and turnings _ 
Mise. cast aluminum .... 
Dural clips (24S) 


Zinc 


New zinc — 
Old zine 

Zine routings ...... 
Old die cast scrap ... 


Nickel and Monel 


Pure nickel clippings 
Clean nickel turnings 
Nickel anodes ........ 
Nickel rod ends ; 
New Monel clippings | 
Clean Monel turnings ... 

Old sheet Monel ... 

Old Monel castings tie 
Inconel clippings ...........- 
Nickel silver clippings, mixed 
Nickel silver turnings, mixed 


Lead 


Gott sevam: WOE. 266 ccdccrcees 
Battery plates (dry) 


Magnesium 
Segregated solids .. 
eT eee 


Block tin 
No. 1 pewter a eiaa 
No. 1 auto babbitt .. 
Mixed common babbitt 
Solder joints a 
Siphon tops ..... 
Small foundry type 
Monotype .. ie 
Lino. and stereotype 
Electrotype 
New type shell cuttings 
Hand picked type shells 
Lino. and stereo. dross 
Electro. dross 5 


New York 


12 —12% 
11 —11% 
10 —10% 
7 — 7% 
8%— 9 
8%— 8% 
7%4— 7% 
7%— 7% 
6 — 6% 
7 —7% 
7%— 7% 
10 —10% 
1%4— 7% 
5%4— 6 
23144, 3% 
514— 6 
9 — 9% 
54— 6 
3 
514— 6 
54— 6 
5144— 6 
314%4— 4 
2%— 3 
2% 
1 1 
1 1 
1 1 
1 1 
1 1 


LITV TLL 


~ 
ww 
nm 


-_ 
IH OOH AAA 
oe 
we 


10%- 11 
6%4— 6% 
9 —10 
5%— 6% 
7 —72 
47 —49 
40 —42 
11 —11% 
10%—11 
45 —47 
12%—12% 
11%—12 
11 —11% 
91%4—10 
10% —10% 
5 — 5% 
3%— 4 


pond 
— 
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MARKETS—PRICES—TRENDS 


SURAL 


Tron & Steel 


Steelmaking Grades Advance in Most Major Markets 


New York — Steelmaking scrap 
prices advanced for the first time 
this year in most major markets. 
Foundry grades continued to show 
the strength they’ve been develop- 
ing for the past month. The top 
quotation on No. 1 steel moved up 
$2.00 in Chicago and Detroit; in 
St. Louis it was $3.00 higher; in 
New York it was up $1.00. No. 2 
moved up in these spots and also 
in Philadelphia, Cincinnati and 
Buffalo. 


PITTSBURGH—Despite the continued 
lack of significant activity, a firm under- 
tone was developing in the market here. 
One mill tried without success to buy 
No. 1 heavy melting at $20.00, and finally 
settled at the current price of $21.00. Au- 
gust was shaping up to be another dull 
month, with most buyers planning to be 
out of the market at least during that 
period. Short turnings were up 50¢ to 
$16.50, while low phos jumped 50¢ to $22.00. 
Other scattered items were up similar 
amounts. 


CHICAGO—Most of last week’s hectic 
activity was short covering by brokers. 
It forced the market up $2.00 and a few 
mills admitted the old prices are now 
passe. At press time small mill orders 
had confirmed the new prices but nobody 
knew if the market would react to 
strong speculative price strength Con- 
sumers are only shipping token tonnages 
against earmarked mill orders as they 
can get above the old delivered price 
f.o.b. their own tracks. The shortage of 
clips, the increase in the higher volume 
of No. 1 dealers’ bundles, including the 
factory bundle subterfuge, which forced 
all bundle prices up, was abetted by the 
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$18.00 shipping point price plus a $7.00 
springboard to points remote from Chi- 
cago for No. 3 and No. 2 heavy melting. 
Some of the strength in railroad lists was 
short covering at about a $3.00 loss but 
observers say sellers didn't have to cover 
last week. They could have waited had 
they not been convinced the market was 
to advance further. 


PHILADELPHIA 
continued in the 


General inactivity 
scrap market. Some 
business was done in machine shop turn- 
ings at $12.00, an increase of 50¢. Some 
business was taken in No. 2 steel at $16.50. 
The trade is expecting the railroad lists 
this week and next to serve as a bar- 
ometer of nearby market’ conditions. 
Dealers, meanwhile, continue to resist 
sales at current low prices. There were 
small sales of low phos and foundry 
grades at previously quoted prices 


NEW YORK—Brokers were paying up 
to $12.50, or $1.00 a ton more, for No. 1 
steel here this week and the foundry 
grades were up by 50¢ to $1.00 a ton. 
There is a little better feeling in clean 
cast chemical borings in anticipation of 
future business. Overall, the market tone 
was definitely stronger. 


DETROIT—It has suddenly become ap- 
parent that a number of people with 
money to spend have become keenly in- 
terested in the Detroit scrap market. 
Whether current buying is to cover short 
sales, to fill carefully guarded orders by 
mills or only for speculative purposes, the 
underlying tone of the local market is 
very strong this week even though dealer 
sales to local mills have not been re- 
ported. Scrap lists this week went for 
prices at least $2 higher than last month 
and some premiums as high as_ $5.50 
over IRON AGE prices have been reported. 
Cast grades are also stronger. 








CLEVELAND —On the surfac the 
scrap market here was warming up this 
week. Some segments of the trade are jp. 
clined to see the market stronger than it 
is but demand for the foundry grades ig 
there. Sellers of foundry material hay 
suddenly become reluctant and a few ap 
holding out for higher prices, like $37, 
to $38.00 for rail, etc. Mills are not pags. 
ing up any bargains in openhearth ang 
blast furnace grades, but these have hp. 
come few. Broker bidding on the auto 
motive lists got pretty wild, based on the 
gamble that scrap on the ground is almost 
as good as money in the bank, and the 
fact that scrap is being withheld fo 
higher prices, 























BOSTON—Though there are _ rumors 
that at least one dealer is accumulating 
scrap at the present prices, there is noth 
ing here to change the picture. Businegs 
is dull and prices continue at rock 
tom. The cast situation remains the samp 
way. Vacations are being taken by many 
in the industry and if there is to be actiy. 
ity. it is not expected until after Labor 
Day. 








BUFFALO—Cumulative effect of quiet 
buying by leading steel producers here, 
including one that has been out of the 
market since the end of 1948, was to ins 
crease prices for mill scrap again thig 
week. No. 2 heavy melting sold 50¢ highe 
at $18.00 and No. 2 bundles jumped $1.00 
to $1.50 with sales reported at $16.00. Low 
phos plate advanced $1.00. Blast furnace 
scrap was $1.00 to $1.50 higher, mostly in 
sympathy with steelmaking grades, al- 
though some buying of short shoveling 
turnings was reported up to $16.00. Mod- 
erate revival of demand for cast scrap in 
a thin market brought a jump of $3.0), 
while rail specialties gained $1.00 to $1.5) 


















CINCINNATI — Foundry grades were 
stronger here this week in an otherwise 
quiet market. Demand does not exceed 
supply, but some dealers are holding out 
for higher prices. The increased foundry 
activity is due to depletion of inventories 
and a slight upturn in casting orders. 
Mills are out of the market but are tak- 
ing tonnage on old orders. Indications are 
that one mill may buy this month. 


BIRMINGHAM—The undertone’ 
stronger here for both foundry and steel 
grades, although supplies of the forme? 
are on the scarce side and mills have yet 
to resume purchase of the latter in sub- 
stantial tonnages. Receipts generally Tf 
main slow at dealers’ yards. 


ST. LOUIS—The market is strong down 
the line and prices rose for the first time 
in months. The first No. 1 heavy melting 
steel sold at $3.00 a ton higher. Other 
melting grades advanced when a steel 
mill with three plants outside this district 
bought an estimated 20,000 to 30,000 tons 
of No. 2 heavy melting at $1.00 a to 
increase. District users of No. 2 heavy 
melting are still out of the market. Fou! TH 
dry grades went sharply higher as ¢o! 
sumers came into the market after bé ing 
out for some time. While the foundries 
business has not shown any upturn, the’ A LI 
scrap inventories were too low. 





HAMILTON, ONT.—There has beet! 
change in steel scrap prices here sil 
they dropped by $2.00 a ton early in Ju! DES 
and mills apparently won't be buyité 
dealer scrap this month. Steel productio® 
is using a lot of scrap but mills general TRA 
have heavy inventories. 
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Illustrated is a Morgan 15-ton, 
-motor, 40’-0” Span Half Gantry 
Type Scarfing Building Crane. 
Hoist is actuated through a worm 
reduction unit for operating a 
counterweighted hoist rack con- 


THE MORGAN ENGINEERING co. nected to two lifting magnets, for 


ALLIANCE, OHIO  pitrssurcu—1420 otiver suitoine handling slabs. 


DESIGNERS « MANUFACTURERS « CONTRACTORS « BLOOMING MILLS « PLATE MILLS « STRUCTURAL MILLS © ELECTRIC 
TRAVELING CRANES ¢ CHARGING MACHINES ¢ INGOT STRIPPING MACHINES « SOAKING PIT CRANES © ELECTRIC WELDED FABRI- 


CATION » LADLE CRANES » STEAM HAMMERS © STEAM HYDRAULIC FORGING PRESSES * SPECIAL MACHINERY FOR STEEL MILLS 
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Continued 
MARKETS & PRICES 
Pittsburgh Going prices as obtained in the No. 2 bundles haa eks 8.50 
—— ee $20.50 to $21.00 trade by THE IRON AGE, based Machine shop turn. vie 2.68 to 4.00 
No. 8 vy. malting 11... 1860 t0 10.60 on representative tonnages. All Shoveling ‘turnings <-.... 668% ct 
Neo. § bundles - 1. ....... lesete Ades rey i Bg gamete agrenntiak meet te 
No. 3 tn chia aad a J o ‘ vere o cons ens . 
Machine shop turn. .. 13.00to 14.00 otherwise noted. Clean cast chem. borings. 9.00 to 10.0 
Mixed bor. and ms. turn... 13.00 to 14.00 No. 1 machinery cast..... 27.00 to 29.09 
Shoveling turnings ad 16.00 to 16.50 No. 2 machinery cast..... 18.00 to 22.0 
Cast iron borings .. 16.00 to 16.50 seeaNy breakable cast.... kee to 17.06 
Low phos. plate ......... 21.50 to 22.00 No. 2 bundles psx ete 15.50 to 16.00 SUNS PUREE. .---- : wow kD 50.0 
Heavy turnings -. 17.50to 18.00 Machine shop turn. ...... 10.00 to 10.50 
No. 1 RR. hvy. mation. 20.50to 21.00 Shoveling turnings 16.00 to 16.50 . 
Scrap rails, random igth.. 22.50 to 23.00 Cast iron borings 16.00 to 16.50 Detroit 
— 2 + one maene... .. 25.50to 26.00 Low phos. plate 20.50 to 21.00 Brokers’ buying prices per gross ton, on cars; 
tR. steel wheels ....... 23.00to 23.50 N s sItin 14.50 $15.0 
RR. spring steel ... 23.00 to 23.50 BO. ; avy ment s “sree 50 » ; 
’ on FE No. 2 hvy. melting ...... 50 to 13 0 
RR. couplers and knuckles 23.00 to 23.50 Buffalo No) bea ce 14.50 to 15 
No. 1 machinery cast. - 26.50to 27.50 ‘ : New busheling 14.50 to 15.0 
Mixed yard cast. . ‘ 22.v0to 23.00 No. 1 hvy. melting ; ; $19.50 to $20.50 OS ST ee Pa 14.50 to 1506 
Heavy breakable cast. - 18.50to 19.00 No. 2 hvy. melting + 27.00 to 25.00 Machine shop turn. 8.00 to 85) 
Malleable . 22.00 to 22.50 No. 1 busheling .......-- 17.00 to 18.00 Mixed bor. and turn. ..... 8.00 to 8.5 
No. 1 bundles ........ 17.00 to 18.00 Shoveling turnings 9.00to 95 
No. S nannies ceeee aT Ee to oo. Cast iron borings ........ 9.00 to 9.5 
* Machine shop turn. 5O0to 12. : 
Chicago Mixed bor. and turn. 14.50 to oo aoe Poo gaat are - 13.00 
No. 1 hvy. melting .... $21.00 $22.0 Shoveling turnings 15.00 to 16.00 No. cupola cas + 4 oO 25.0 
No. 2 hvy. melting ocak 19.00 = 20.00 Cast iron borings ...... 14.50 to 15,00 Heavy breakable cast. 18.00 to 20.0 
No. 1 factory bundles 21.00 to 22.00 Low phos. plate .. 20.50to 21.50 poten —_— a st. Re ace = 9 ; 
No. 1 dealers’ bundles 19.00 to 19.50 Scrap rails, random lgth.. 23.00 to 24.00 aes sales: = 
Ma, h ee rene > 3 17.00 to 18.00 Rails 3 ft and under 26.00 to 27.00 
Machine shop turn. 13.50 to 14.50 RR. steel wheels 23.50 to 24.50 : 
Shontien eaten am a eaaae tiae RR. spring steel ||....._ 23.50 to 24.50 Cincinnati 
snovelng 5 ees oO 0.00 mR. c ors § . 23 23 ) 24.50 P 
Cast iron borings 14.00 to 15.00 a ; : ene 00 knuckle vs a ns es se Per gross ton, f.o.b. cars: 
; « BL wt tee ao. > wv. ’ > - 
Low phos. forge crops 24.00 to 25.00 1 pe og een 22.00 ~~ 23.00 No. 1 hvy. melting ... - $16.50 to $17.00 
Low phos. plate J 23.00 to 24.00 aime soohe ae aks $2.00 to 23.00 es : ne caasae ieee = oe 
No. 1 RR. hvy. melting. .| 23.50 to 24.50 Small indus. malleable 18.00 to 19.00 No. 2 Pane i 13:00 to 14.00 
Scrap rails, random lgth.. 25.00to 26.00 Machine shop turn. 5, i 7.00 to 8.00 
fatten’??? Sees ee, S800 Mixed bor. and turn. .... 7.00to 8.00 
tails 2tt and under 30.00 to 31.00 ® * Ss , 7.00 to 8.00 
a oe re s, lac Be ee - 28.00 to 29.00 Birmingham roe lee” 8.00 to 9.00 

ut bolsters side framé 24.00 t 25.00 ' ’ ing 25 
min Gat we ee ee hvy. melting $18.00 Low phos. 18 in. under 24.00 to 25.00 
RR. steel car axles 30.00 to 31,00 No 2 niin COMB wn cece 1600 Rails, random lengths 20.00 to 21.00 
No. 3 steel wheels 24.00 to 25.00 cet eo eS 5 Rails, 18 in. and under... 30.00 to 32.0 
RR. couples and } ‘k O71) oo No. 1 busheling 16.00 SE ae 
tR. couple : anc Knuckles 25.00 to 26.00 Machine shop turn. 13.00 No. 1 cupola cast. 26.00 to 27.0! 
No. 1 machinery cast. 34.00 to 35.00 Shoveling turnings 15.00 Hvy. breakable cast. 19.00 to 20.00 
No. 1 agricul. cast 81.00 to 32.00 Cast iron borings 15.00 Drop broken cast. 30.00 to 32.00 
Heavy breakable cast. 26.00 to 27.00 BR: s and plate oY» By 
RIC rate bars 6 1s-c0to 18.00 Bat crops and pit ay 
Cast iron brake shoes 20.00 to 21.00 A . a Sree 4 a , 

Cast iron car wheels 28.00 a 29.00 No. i BE. ivy. meit...... $20.00 to 20.50 San Francisco 
Malleable : 27.00 to 28.00 Scrap rails, random igth... .. 20.00 No. 1 hvy. melting $20.01 
Reroiling TAS ...«<cceses 22.50 to 23.00 No. 2 hvy. melting ...... 18.0( 
Rails 2 tt and under 28.00 to 24.00 No. 1 bundles 2 oa 16.00 
: : Angles & splice bars 22.00 to 23.00 No. 2 bundles we are a ea 16.00 
Philadelphia Std. steel axles ‘ eee 20.00 No. 3 bundles ..... : sea 13 00 
No. 1 hvy. melting ... $17.00 to $18.00 No. 1 cupola cast........ 27.00 to 238.00 Machine shop turn. ...... “* 12.( 
a ; ave re 5‘ 16.00 to 16.50 Stove plate .. , 0 yt Elec. fur. 1 ft and under os 28.01 
No. yundles coc-cs 24:00 00 18.00 Cast iron carwheels 17.00 to 18.00 . ae 144 900 
No. 2 bundles ...... ... 15.00 to 16.00 Re 8 ee Oe ee os 
Machine shop turn . 11L.00to 12.00 as _ ates =e $20 00t on as 
Mixed bor. and turn 11.00 to 11.50 : No. cupola cast.. 20.00 to 25.00 
Shoveling turnings ... 12.50to 13.50 St. Louis 
Low phos. punchings, plate 20.00 to 21.00 No. 1 hvy. melting . $21.00 to $22.00 
pod phos. 5 ft and under 19.00 to 20.00 No. 2 hvy. melting 18.00 to 19.00 Los Angeles 
sow phos. bundles 17.00 to 18.00 No. 2 bundled sheets ..... 17.00 to 18.00 y , ‘ : $20.00 
Hvy. axle forge turn. 17.00 to 18.00 Machine shop turn. 10.00 to 11.00 _ : ne ete oe aN ; : 7 ; se =p "18.00 
Clean cast chem. borings.. 18.00to 20.00 Shoveling ean ' “ - e. No. 1 bundles Rant aa ae 
RR. steel wheels ...... 2.0 2.5 Rails, random lengths 23.00 to 24.00 No. $ bundles 6. )) 
RE. apring tro 2 > eee Rails 3 ft and under 27.00 to 28.00 No. 3 bundles 13.00 
No. 1 machinery cast 27.00¢ 28.00 Locomotive tires, uncut 21.00 to 22,00 Mach. shop turn. ° on 12.00 
aa ae , Cae. + o . Angles and splice bars 24.00 to 26.00 ie 30.00 
Mixed yard cast. 24.00to 25.00 Std steel car axles 26.00 to 28.00 Elec. fur. 1 ft and under. “e en ol 
Heavy breakable cast. 23.00 to 24.00 RR. spring steel 23.00 to 25.00 No. 1 RR. hvy. melting 20.1) 
Cast i g rhe 97 9 E = ys , idle - 96 0 
Malleable ee a3 oe Z aa be No. 1 machinery cast. 28.00 to 30.00 No. l cupola cast + $34. 00 to 2 
— oo Hvy. breakable cast..... 20.00 to 22. 
Cast iron brake shoes 24.00 to 25. S HI 
Stove plate se4 22.50 to 3. ea e 
Cleveland Cast iron car wheels 30.00 to 32. 2 ath $17.0 
No. 1 hvy. melting ...«. $16.00 to $16.50 Malleable 22.00 to 23.00 2 a aye aeitien See oe "17.0 
No. 2 hvy. melting 14.50 to 15.00 No. 1 bundles Ravan Cavs 16.00 
_ ; eens saabw-e aS 23 to 16.50 No. 3 bundles 5 Ub: 16.0 
No. re 16.00 to 16.50 aI, 2 FES TE ee 13.0! 
No. 2 bundles |. 7711222; 13.50 to 14.00 New York ae en eae ace ga 
Machine shop turn. 8.50to 9.00 Brokers’ buying prices per gross ton, on cars: Elec. fur. 1 ft and ender ae : 
Mixed bor. and turn. 14.00 to 14.50 No. 1 hvy. melting ...... $12.00 to $12.50 RR. hvy. melting ee 0.00 
Shoveling turnings -». 14.00 to 14.50 No. 2 hvy. melting 11.00 to 11.50 No. 1 cupoia cast... $20.00 to 27.00 
Cast iron borings -+++ 14.00to 14.50 No. 2 bundles 10.00 to 10.50 Heavy breakable cast.... ...- 20.00 
Low phos. 2 ft and under 16.50 to 17.00 Machine shop turn. 5.75 to 6.00 
Steel axle turn. se eseeen 16.00 to 16.50 Mixed bor. and turn. 4.75'to 56.25 . 
sey —. ee .. 16.00 to a6.50 eee eee ; nae Zs aa Hamilton, Ont. 

oO. th. hvy. melting. . 20.00to 21.00 Slean cast chem. bo : ) “. . t: 
Rails 3 ft and under .. 26.00 to 27.00 No. 1 machinery cast 19.50 to 20.00 ‘ Cast grades f.o.b. shipping ee" , 
Rails 18 in. and under.. 28.00 to 29.00 Mixed yard cast 18.00 to 19.00 No. 1 hvy. melting sete > Ones +s ) 
No. 1 machinery cast.. 29.00 to 30.00 Charging box cast .. 16.50 to 17.50 No. : i eer eee oe 90.51 
RR. cast. aR eon 29.00 to 30.00 Heavy breakable cast 16.50 to 17.50 No. un . aes te 8 van 19.0! 
RR. grate bars 21.00 to 22.00 Unstrp. motor blocks 14.50to 15.00 Mechanical BRGIOS «sees 17.00 
Stove plate 24.00 to 25.00 Mixed steel scrap ... 15.00 
Malleable ae 24.00 to 25.00 Mixed bor. and turn. ake 91:00 

a oy 70 a Rails, remelting .. wiceas aoe 

Boston Rails, rerolling ..... cn ke an 

: ' Peer nts ae0id 9.08 

Youngstown Brokers’ buying prices per gross ton, on curs: Bush., on fact, prep a 19 00 

No. 1 hvy. melting ‘ $19.50 to $20.00 No. 1 hvy. melting $9.50 to $10.00 Bush., new fact, unprep’d. 1 

No. 2 hvy. melting ...... 17.00to 17.50 No. 2 hvy. melting 8.50to 9.50 Short steel att soe 1 
No. 1 bundles sk ii ath 19.50to 20.00 No. 1 bundles 9.50 Cast scrap .$25.00 to 26. 
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or the Purchase or Sale of 
Iron and Steel Scrap... 


CONSULT OUR NEAREST OFFICE 
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SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. P 


ee ——— 









See 


The energy and integrity of our organization is ready to serve your best interests ... 


Since 1889, Lurta Brothers & Company, Inc. have made fair dealings their constant aim. 
CONSULT OUR NEAREST OFFICE FOR THE 


LURIA BROTHERS AND COMPANY, INC. 


|.) 
= I mite] BIR 


. ) Jifpe 
Main O fice 
LINCOLN-LIBERTY BLDG. 
Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania 


Yards 


LEBANON, PA, ¢ READING, PA. ee 

DETROIT (ECORSE), MICH. ewe 

MODENA, PA, ¢ PITTSBURGH, PA. x} "4 
ERIE, PA. 


LEADERS IN 







August 4, 1949 


ST. LOUIS, MO. | 





HOUSTON, TEXAS | 


a a 


MT 


MINGHAM, ALA, 
Empire Bldg. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
Statler Bldg. 
BUFFALO, N.Y. 
Genesee Bldg. 


CHICAGO, ILL. | 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 





PURCHASE 


Branch O Yftces 


HOUSTON, TEXAS PITTSBURGH, PA. 
803-4-5 Milam Bldg. 


LEBANON, PA. 
Luria Bldg. 


NEW YORK, N.Y. 
Woolworth Bldg. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Pacific Gas & Elec. Co., Bldg. 


IRON AND STEEL SCRAP SINCE 1889 


CHICAGO, ILL. 

100 W. Monroe St. 
CLEVELAND, O. 
1022 Midland Bldg. 
DETROIT, MICH. 
2011 Book Bldg. 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 

2110 Railway Exchange Bldg. 


DETROIT, MICH. 


| cuEVELAND, 0. = | 


| surrato, N. Y. f 


| 


| READING, PA. f 


PHILADEL PHIA, PA. 


es 


AND SALE OF SCRAP 


Oliver Bldg. 
PUEBLO, COLO. 
334 Colorado Bldg. 

READING, 

Luria Bldg. 


PA, 


14 
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MARKETS 


& PRICES 
Comparison of Prices 


Steel prices on this page are the average of various 
f.o.b. quotations of major producing areas: Pittsburgh, 






























y 
Weighted index 


and cold-rolled 


based on steel bars, 
shapes, plates, wire, rails, black pipe, hot 


sheets 


and _ strip, 


repre- 


senting major portion of finished steel 


shipments. 


Index recapitulated in Aug. 
28, 1941, issue and in May 12, 1949. 


Pig Iron: 





Based on averages for basic iron 

at Valley furnaces and foundry iron 

| at Chicago, Philadelphia, Buffalo, 
| Valley and Birmingham. 


| 


Price advances over previous week ar 
in Heavy Type; declines appear in Ita 


Continued 


e print 
lics. “a 


Aug. 2, July 26, July 5, Aug. 3, 


Based on No. 





Chicago, Gary, Cleveland, Youngstown. (per gross ton) 1949 1949 1949 1948 
Flat-Rolled Steel: Aug. 2, July 26, July 5, Aug. 3, No. 2, eee: = a “aoe “ase $46.76 
(cents per pound) 1949 1949 1949 1948 No. 2” oe ee ; : 46. 6.50 43.50 
Hot-rolled sheets ....... 3.25 3.25 325 3.26 > | eee a..  SS Se ee 
Cold-elied sheets... 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 No. 2, Birmngham. as 39.38 39.38 39.88 43.38 
Geiveni No. 2, foundry, Chicagot 46.50 46.50 46.50 43.00 

alvanized sheets (10 ga) 4.40 4.40 4.40 4.40 Basic del’d Philadelphia* 49.74 4 49.7 
Hot-rolled strip ........ 825 325 325 3.265 asic Geld Pniladelpaia® 49. 9.74 49.74 46.25 

: Basic, Valley furnace.... 46.00 46.00 46.00 43.00 
Cold-rolled strip coececes 4.038 4.038 4.038 4.063 Mall bl Chi 46.50 6.50 46.50 
RUM.» ichanah vakoks oo 3.40 3.40 340 3.42 ee ae oe ee ae 7 an 

rape Ds es i > : Malleable, Valley ...... 46.50 46.50 46.50 43.50 
Plates wrought iron..... 7.85 7.85 7.85 7.85 : “ 
Stains C-R strip (No. 302) 3325 33.25 383.25 30.50 Charcoal, Chicago ...... 73.78 78.78 78.78 69.55 

= a — ;, Ferromanganeset ...... 178.40 173.40 178.40 145.00 
Tin and Terneplate: 

(dollars per base box) cabs dinin nih oa. for delivery to foundries in the Chi. 
Tinplate (1.50 lb) cokes.. $7.75 $7.75 $7.75 $6.80 : 

Tinplate, electro (0.50 Ib) 6.70 6.70 6.70 6.00 SBces tet inabede tntartn Inorense om total Trott! shail 
Special coated mfg. ternes 6.65 6.65 6.65 5.90 effective Jan. 11, 1949. 
Bars and Shapes: Scrap: 
(cents per pound) (per gross ton) 
Merchant bars.......... 3.35 3.35 3.35 3.37 Heavy melt’g steel, P’gh.$20.75 $20.75 $20.75 $42.75 
Cold-finished bars ...... 3.995 3.995 3.995 3.995 Heavy melt’g steel, Phila. 17.50 17.50 17.50 45.00 
EE Ea 3.75 3.75 3.75 3.75 Heavy melt’g steel, Ch’go 21.50 19.75 19.75 41.75 
Structural shapes ...... 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 No. 1, hy. comp. sh’t Det.. 14.75 12.75 12.75 38.00 
Stainless bars (No. 302). 28.50 28.50 28.50 26.00 Low phos. Young’n...... 20.75 20.75 20.75 47.75 
Wrought iron bars...... 9.50 9.50 9.50 9.50 No. 1, cast, Pittsburgh.. 27.00 27.00 26.50 65.00 
Wire: No. 1, cast, Philadelphia. 27.50 27.50 27.50 65.50 

(cents per pound) No. 1, cast, Chicago..... 34.50 31.50 29.50 74.00 

Bright ER ee 4.15 4.15 4.15 4.256 Coke: Connellsville: 
Rails: (per net ton at oven) 

(dollars per 100 lb) Furnace coke, prompt...$14.25 $14.25 $14.25 $14.00 
Heavy NE towne s oc eects $3.20 $3.20 $3.20 $3.20 Foundry coke, prompt.... 15.75 15.75 16.25 17.00 
ee 3.55 3.55 3.55 3.55 s 

aS e Nonferrous Metals: 

Oecd on sie (cents per pound to large buyers) ; 

Co *, electro, Conn.... .62 7.625 16.00 23.215 
Rerolling billets ........ $52.00 $52.00 $52.00 $52.00 Coe eer eamn: as ite | iaeee ee 
Slabs, rerolling kieeeee 52.00 52.00 52.00 652.00 Tin, Grade A, New York $1.03 $1.03 $1.03 $1.08 
Forging billets ........ 61.00 61.00 61.00 61.00 Zinc, East St. Louis.... 10.00 10.00 9.00 15.00 
Alloy blooms, billets, slabs 63.00 63.00 63.00 63.00 Lead, St. Louis ........ 14.55 14.05 11.85 19.30 
Wire rod and Skelp: Aluminum, virgin ...... 17.00 17.00 17.00 16.00 

(cents per pound) Nickel electrolytic . 42.93 42.93 42.93 42.90 
ok. ere 3.40 3.40 3.40 3.619 Magnesium, ingot ..... 20.50 20.50 20.50 20.50 
DED ecvedscnncvsncss 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 Antimony, Laredo, Tex.. 38.50 38.50 38.50 35.00 

Starting wits the issue of May 12, 1949, the weighted 
finished steel composite was revised for the years 1941 «| 
e e See = pe used — 2S oo ne eosrere prone 

Composite Prices E ee ee fF Se 

eliminated because it was too sensitive, see p. 139 of May 

12. 1949, issue. 4 

Finished Steel Bose Price Pig Iron Scrap Steel 
how: 2) 3600, «c+ sss see Pea sss canna ....$45.91 per gross ton.... ...... $19.92 per gross ton.... 
One week ago........ RE OE Digs oxo anicnrs ..--$45.91 per gross ton.... ...... $19.33 per gross ton...... 
One month a@0.....:8.0000 DOP PD...scccccvcss ..- 945.91 per gross ton.... ...... $19.33 per gross ton...... 
ONG FORE BRO 6 occ cos c Sete BOE Dikicce ee asccwcs ...-$43.94 per gross ton.... ...... $43.16 per gross ton...... 
High Low High Low High Low 

1949.... 3.720¢ Jan. 1 3.705¢ May 3 | $46.82 Jan. 4 $45.91 May 10 | $43.00 Jan. 1 $19.33 June 28 
1948.... 3.721¢ July 27 3.193¢ Jan. 1 | 46.91 Oct. 12 39.58 Jan. 6 43.16 July 27 39.75 Mar. 9 
1947..... 3.193¢ July 29 2.848¢ Jan. 1 37.98 Dec. 30 30.14 Jan. 7 42.58 Oct. 28 29.50 May 20 
1946.... 2.848¢ Dec. 31 2.464¢ Jan. 1 30.14 Dec. 10 25.87 Jan. 1 31.17 Dec. 24 19.17 Jan. 1 
14S...» 2.464¢ May 29 2.396¢ Jan. 1 25.37 Oct. 23 23.61 Jan. 2 19.17 Jan. 2 18.92 May 22 
1944.... 2.396¢ 2.396¢ $23.61 $23.61 19.17 Jan. 11 15.76 Oct. 24 
1948.... 2.396¢ 2.396¢ 23.61 23.61 $19.17 $19.17 
|. | 2.396¢ 2.396¢ 23.61 23.61 19.17 19.17 
| 2.396¢ 2.396¢ $23.61 Mar. 20 $23.45 Jan. 2 $22.00 Jan. 7 $19.17 Apr. 10 
1940... 2.30467¢ Jan. 2 2.24107¢ Apr. 16 23.45 Dec. 23 22.61 Jan. 2 21.83 Dec. 30 16.04 Apr. 9 
1939.. 2.35367¢ Jan. 3 2.26689¢ May 16 22.61 Sept. 19 20.61 Sept. 12 22.50 Oct. 3 14.08 May 16 
1938.... 2.58414¢ Jan. 4 2.27207¢ Oct. 18 23.25 June 21 19.61 July 6 15.00 Nov. 22 11.00 June | 
| ee 2.58414¢ Mar. 9 2.322638¢Jan. 4 23.25 Mar. 9 20.25 Feb. 16 21.92 Mar.30 12.67 June 9 
1986.... 2.822638¢ Dec. 28 2.05200¢ Mar. 10 19.74 Nov. 24 18.73 Aug. 11 17.75 Dec. 21 12.67 June § 
1935.... 2.07642¢ Oct. 1 2.06492¢Jan. 8 18.84 Nov. 5 17.838 May 14 13.42 Dec. 10 10.83 Apr. 29 
1934.... 2.15867¢ Apr. 24 1.95757¢Jan. 2 17.90 May 1 16.90 Jan. 27 13.00 Mar. 18 9.50 Sept. 25 
i: 1.95578¢ Oct. 3 1.75836¢May 2 16.90 Dec. 5 13.56 Jan. 3 12.25 Aug. 8 6.75 Jan. 3 
1932.... 1.89196¢ July 5 1.83901¢ Mar. 1 14.81 Jan. 5 13.56 Dec. 6 8.50 Jan. 12 6.43 July 5 
PORE ssa 1.99626¢ Jan. 13 1.86586¢ Dec. 29 15.90 Jan. 6 14.79 Dec. 15 11.33 Jan. 6 8.50 Dec. 29 
1929.... 2.81778¢ May 28 2.26498¢ Oct. 29 18.71 May 14 18.21 Dec. 17 17.58 Jan. 29 14.08 Dec. 8 


1 heavy melting 


steel scrap quotations to consumels 
at Pittsburgh, Philadelphia and Chi- 


cago. 
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ug. 3, 
1948 
46.76 
13.50 
18.14 
43,38 
13.00 
16.25 
13.00 
13.50 
13.50 
59.55 
15.00 


e Chi. 





arges, 





2.75 
5.00 
11.75 
8.00 
7.75 
5.00 A 
5.50 5 
4.00 
‘ 
4.00 i 
7.00 l= 
Ne 
. 
< 
te 
3.215 * 
3.625 c 
1.08 ~ 
5.00 
9.30 2 
6.00 TYPE *tAle COMMON g 
2.00 ASSEMBLY BIT SCREWDRIVER ( 
2.§ 5 
vat 74 Sevenfold Reason Why CLUTCH HEADS 
5.00 & : Q 
| D D 3 
e 
ted is ; | 
et . ' u 
Mt rg 7 se ‘ ‘ | 
een | The higher visibility of the wide roomy clutch recess frees the line from Q 
ay | . operator hesitation. Even “‘green’’ help drives with speed and confidence. b 
Dead-center entry with the Center Pivot Column prevents driver canting and 1S 
makes straight driving automatic . . . hence no burred or chewed-up heads. | O 
% 
CLUTCH HEAD’S exclusive non-tapered driving engagement sends skid damage ui 
to zero. With no end pressure needed to combat “‘ride-out”’ (as set up by S 
tapered driving) a fatigue factor is eliminated . . . with resultant higher > 
production. 1s 
98 Only CLUTCH HEAD has a frictional Lock-On that joins screw and bit as a unit a 
ne "9 for easy one-handed reaching into inner spots and driving from any angle. 
Ar. < : 
ay 20 Consider the unmatched durability of the Type “‘A’’ Assembly Bit with its 
n. y. ’ record of 214,000 screws driven non-stop without interruption for tool changes. 
Ay “ Be : : ; ea ai 
t, 24 Add to this the economy of simplified reconditioning of this bit REPEATEDLY 
7 iF . . . by a 60-second application of the end surface to a grinding wheel. 
For simplified field service, CLUTCH HEAD alone has a recess basically designed 
yr. 10 ; : , . 
i 0 for operation with any flat blade which is reasonably accurate in width. 
ay 16 
ne 7 
ne 9 eee These and other cost-reduction These advantages are detailed 
ne 8 features explain why users of sa and illustrated in the New 
vr, 29 America’s Most Modern Screw : CLUTCH HEAD Brochure. Start 
t 95 credit change-over to CLUTCH é your investigation of CLUTCH 
pt. 3 oe HEAD (from other types of : HEAD’s potential savings for you 
® © recessed head screws) with oh Le by sending for your copy...and 
ly 0 »o assembly increases ranging ' ey indicate sizesand types of screws 
ce, 29 < from 15% to 50%. in which you are interested. 
c. 8 
elting 
ic 
UNITED SCREW AND BOLT CORPORATION 
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MARKETS & PRICES 


STEEL PRICES 





| 
| 


Base prices at producing points apply to the sizes and grades produced in these areas 




































PRODUCTS 
Pitts- Younge-| rows | Granite 
burgh | Chicago Ingham | Buffalo | town | Point City 
INGOTS $80.00 
__Carben forging 
Alloy $51.00 (per net ton) 






BILLETS, BLOOMS, SLABS $52.00 





$52.00 | $52.00 (per net ten) 

















Carbon forging billets $61.00 | $61.00 | $61.00 | $61.00 | $61.00 | $61.00 | (per net ton) 
Alloy ~ | $63.00 | $63.00 $63.00 | (Bethlehem, C®nton, Massilion | 
= $63.00) (per net ton) 
PIPE SKELP 3.25 3.25 











annie aceatnnrenguianmatasad 
WIRE RODS 3.40 
Hot-rolled4 (Conshe hocken, |Pa. 3. 35) 
Cold-rolied 4.00 ¥ 
Galvanized (10 gage) ea 4.40 




















































































































































































































Enameling (12 gage) 
Long ternes (10 gage) it recall ee Chae 
STRIP 3.45 
Hot-rolled? 
Cold-roled? = 8 8 New Haven 4.50 | 4.20 to 
Warren = 4.00104.26 4.25 
TINPLATE $7.85 | $7.95 Warren, Ohio 
Cokes, 1.50 b.3 base box = $7.75 
Electrolytic Deduct $1.30, $1.05 and 75¢ respectively trom 1.80 Ib. ‘coke base box price 
0.25, 9.60, 0.75 tb. box 
SL 
TERNES MFG., specia! coated Deduct $1.10 from 1.50 Ib. coke base box price 
Se 
BLACKPLATE CANMAKING Deduct $2.00 from 1.50 Ib. coke base box price 
55 to 128 ib. 
= | ae ae ne 
BLACKPLATE, h.e., 29 ga.* 5.30 | 5.30 | 5.30 | | | 5.40 | aa Ra. 
ES | | aoa eiateaialinietl } ————7 ee 
BARS 3.35 | 3.35 | 3.35 | 3.35 | 3.35 | 3.35 | 3.35 | 3.35 Canton | 3.85 3.36 | 4.05 to 
Carbon Steel 3.35 4.10 | 4.0 
sucess epee ian cca eateen iain a emmaningtnaansit ammammemenanislimsiaiiansbiidliaiisianainasiien — I ee eS ————SS 
Reinorcings 3.35 | 3.35 | 3.35 | 3.35 | 3.35 | 3.35 | 3.98 | 3.35 Canton 3.35 | 4.06to | 4.0 
=3.35 4.10 
Cold-finishea® === «3.95 to | 4.00 | 4.00 | 4.00 | | 4.00 | 4.00 | 4.30 
4.00 
Alloy, ho:-rolied == ~—~*«| «3.78 '| 3.78 | 3.78 | | | 8.75 | 3.75 | Bethlehem, Canton, Massilion=3.75 | 4.05 | 3.75 | 4.80!2| 4.75 
| 
— shinai eea icea eat tancinmsscatn ait We Gicanctiasaammih eeinetitininl acai aindile damian tae dente anemia a ee 
Alloy cold-drawn 4.65 | 4.6 | 4 4.65 4. | 4.65 Massillon = 4.65 Worceater 
| Secaanenienna ee Ce me ee — 
PLATE 3.40 | 3.40 | 3.40 | 3.40 | 3.40 | 3.40 | 3.40 | 3.40 Coatesville=3,50, Claymont=3.50| 365 | 3.40 4.304 | 4.00 
_Carbon stee!® Cons hohocken| = 3.50 | Geneva=3.40, Harrisbuig= 3.50 % 
“Floor plates ==~S~S«&Sé«a SSC | 4.55 | Conshohocken, Harrisburg 
ee, smneinenirig itil cnilaaidatanengesagitl nimpraaen aerated cemmammsistpcmmemil icine salsa adiasieaetataniale | SS ee ee 
Ailoy 4.40 | 4.40 | | | Coatesville = 4.50 
ES | eee ee eee \ a a ee — } 
SHAPES. Structural 3.25 | 3.25 3.25 | 3.25 3.30 Bethlehem =3,30, Geneva, Utah = 3,25 3.30 3,00 to, 3.00 | 
Sa al ae c. es Seo me! } ! | | il e a 
MANUFACTURERS’ WIRE? 4.15 | 4.15 | | 4.15 | 4.15 | 4.15 | 4.25 |Duluth=4,15, Worcester =4.45 4.15; 6.1582 
right | 
Soring (high carbon) _ ~§.20 | 5.20 | | 8.20 | | 5.30 | orcester = 6.50 6.20 | Duluth= 
New Haven, Trenton = 5.50 §.20-6.15 
sss ee eee eee | eee, eee Ce a —— 
PILING, Stee! sheet 4.05 | 4.05 | | 4.05 | | | | | 








Steel prices shown above are f.o.b. producing points in cents per pound unless otherwise indicated, Extras 
apply. (1) Widths up to 12-in. inclusive. (2) 0.25 carbon and less. (3) Cokes, 1.25 Ib. deduct 25¢ per base 


box. (4) 1S gage and heavier. (3) For straight length material only from producers to fabricators. (6) Alse 
shafting. For quantities of 40,000 Ib and over. (7) Carload lot in manufacturing trade. (8) Hollowware 
enameling, gages 29 to 31 only. (9) Produced to dimensional tolerances in AISI Manual See. 6. (10) Slab 


prices subject to negotiation in most cases, (11) San Francisco only. (12) Los Angeles only. (13) San Francisco 


and Los Angeles only. (14) Seattle only. (15) Seattle anil Los Angeles only. 


— 
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PIPE AND TUBING 


Base discounts, f.0.b. mills, 
Base price, about $200.00 per net ton. 


Standard, Threaded and 


Coupled 
teel, buttweld* Black Gal. 
io” ceveue 43 to4l 26% to 24% 
io |. kine Bee 30% to 28% 
-in. eee. 648% t0o46% 33% to 31% 
Wein, «+e: 19% to ti oii 10.32% 
«i Fawn 4 ° 0 32 
— i a ae”6«6 tes 
% to 3-in. .. 50% to48% 35% to33% 
teel, lapweld 
o ‘ . ay 39% 26 «to 24 
% to 3-in. .. 43% to42% 28 to27 
to é-in. 4644 to42% 31 = to27 
el, seamless 
ms ere k 38% to 27 23 toll 
i, to 3. in. 41% to32% 26 tol? 
% to 6-in. 43% to38% 28 to23 
rought Iron, buttweld 
-in, eo 20% +47 
-in. . +10% +36 
&1% in. ee + 4% +27 
-in. oe — 1% + 23% 
in, — 2 +23 
a ht iron, lapweld 
Peres + ih tH. 
-i ot 6% 
A to = list +20% 
he ‘to "8- in. + 2 +22 


Extra Strong, Plain Ends 
teel, buttweld 


ee se ee: ED 27 to25 
ee ocwe se See 31 to29 
see 48 to 46 34 to32 
MoM i, . 48% to46% 34% to32% 
Seles ae. Oe 35 to33 
OE YRS 49% to47% 35% to34% 


% to d-in. .. 50 to 48 36 to34 
teel, apwets 


-in. 39% to38% 25 to24 
4 to 3-in. 44% to42% 30 to28 
% to b-in. .. 48 to 44 33% to 31% 
teel, seamless 
-in. we... 87% to382% 23 tol8 
% to 3-in. 41% to36% 27 = to23 
% to 6-in. .. 45 30% 
— a, buttweld 
-in, : +16 +40 
Mins caames + 9% +34 
to 2-in. . — 1% +23 


rought Iron, lapweld 


ee ee + 4% +27% 
% to 4-in. — 5 +16 
% to 6-iIn. . — 1 +20% 






For threads only, buttweld, lapweld and 
amless pipe, one point higher discount 
lower price) applies. For plain ends, 
uttweld, lapweld and seamless pipe 3-in. 
nd smaller, three points higher discount 
lower price) applies, while for lapweld 





































































4.75 nd seamless 3%-in. and larger four 
ints higher discount (lower price) ap- 

—— lies. On buttweld and lapweld steel pipe, 
bers are granted a discount of 5 pct. 
Fontana, Calif., deduct 11 points from 

— gures in left columns. 

_— BOILER TUBES 
Seamless steel and electric welded com- 

phen ercial boiler tubes and locomotive tubes, 
inimum wall. Prices per 100 ft at mill in 
orload lots, cut length 4 to 24 ft inclusive. 

0 |\™mOD Gage Seamless Electric Weld 

3. 1m BWG H.R. CGR. BF... eure 
2 13 $19.18 $22.56 18.86 21, 
2% 12 25.79 30.33 25.02 29.41 
3 12 28.68 33.76 27.82 32.74 

jm 3% 11 35.85 42.20 84.78 40.94 
4 10 44.51 52.35 43.17 50.78 

— 

CAST IRON WATER PIPE 

_— Per net ton 

as to 24-in., del’d Chicago ..... $95.70 

a6 to 24-in, , del’ | ® ere $92.50 to 97.40 

; to 24-in., Birmingham ......... 82.50 

P in. and larger, f.o.b. cars, San 

re Francisco, Los Angeles, for all 

ib rail shipment; rail and water 

sp shipment legs .......++:.- . 109.30 
Class “A” and gas pipe, $5 extra; 4-in. 
ipe is $5 a ton above 6-in. 


AGE 
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BOLTS, NUTS, RIVETS, SET 
SCREWS 


Consumer Prices 


(Bolts and nuts f.0.b. mill Pittsburgh, 
Cleveland, Birmingham or Chicago) 


Base discount less case lots 


Machine and Carriage Bolts 


Pet ed List 
% in. & smaller x 6 in. & ener. 35 
9/16 & %& in. x 6 in. & shorter. ae 
% in. & larger x 6 in. shorter. Peas 34 
All diam., longer than 6 in. ......... 30 
Lag, all diam over 6 in. longer....... 35 
Lag, all diam x 6 in. & shorter. 1 
PRPS a oan ays Chae NES esa Ohba 47 


Nuts, Cold Punched or Hot Pressed 


(Hexagon or Square) 


Se Dh Re IS on Che ue Cae comeee 35 
Pee Oe oe i PIN 5b cnceseceéege 34 
1% to 1% in. inclusive ...... ae 
1% in. and larger oe oa 27 


On above bolts and- nuts, excepting 
plow bolts, additional allowances of 15 pct 
for full container quantities. There is an 
additional 5 pct allowance for carload 
shipments. 


Semifinished Hexagon Nuts 


USS SAE 
7/16 in. and smaller . a 41 
% in. and smaller ....... 38 oi 
1% in. through 1 in. ae 39 
9/16 in. through 1 in. .... 37 
1% in. through 1% in. .. 35 37 
154 in. and larger ... 28 


In full case lots, 15 ‘pet additional dis- 
count. 


Stove Bolts 
Packages, nuts separate 
In bulk see ea a 


.. $61.75 
senate -. 70.00 


Large Rivets 
(% in. and larger) 
Base per 100 Ib 
F.o.b. Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Chi- 
cago, Birmingham 
F.o.b. Lebanon, Pa. .... eee 6.75 


Small Rivets 
(7/16 in. and smaller) 
Pct off List 
F.o.b. Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Chicago, 
Birmingham Vardn S4krKOs che. Oe 


Cap and Set Screws 
(In packages) Pet Off List 
Hexagon head cap screws, coarse or 
fine thread, up to and incl. 1 in. x 


6 in., SAE 1020, bright a 46 
Se ae Se 6 in., SAE 1035), 
i ae ware 35 
DO DE: a6Nwadnstheehecesa oe 2a 
Flat head cap screws, listed sizes 5 
Fillister head cap, listed sizes.. .. 28 
FLUORSPAR 


Washed gravel fluorspar, f.o.b. cars, 
Rosiclare, Ill. 
Base price per 


Effective CaF, Content: net ton 
70% or more onsee tat $37.00 
Se Me a cose sees waa eebmes 34.00 


LAKE SUPERIOR ORES 


(51.50% Fe, Natural Content, Delivered 
Lower Lake Ports) 


Per arte ton 
Old range, bessemer ....... .. $7.60 


Old range, nonbessemer one - 7.45 
Mesabi, bessemer .......... i. 7.35 
Mesabi, nonbessemer ....... as ahs, ok 


High phosphorus .......... Ee 

After Dec. 31, 1948, increases or de- 
creases in Upper Lake freight, dock and 
handling charges and taxes thereon to be 
for the buyers’ account. 


Continued 


METAL POWDERS 


Per pound, f.0.b. shipping point, in ton 
lots, for minus 100 mesh. 
Swedish sponge iron c.if. 


New York, ocean bags. . 7.9¢to 9.0¢ 
Domestic sponge iron, 98+% 
Fe, carload lots ...... 9.0¢ to 16.0¢ 


Electrolytic iron, annealed, 
99.5+% Fe ..... ---. 31.5¢ to 39.5¢ 
Electrolytic iron, unannealed, 
minus 325 mesh, 99+% Fe 48.5¢ 

Hydrogen reduced iron, mi- 
63.0¢ to 80.0¢ 


nus 300 mesh, 98+% Fe 
Carbony! iron, "size 5 to 10 
microns, 98%, 99. S%+ Fe 9$0.0¢ to $1.75 


PEE tere 27.00¢ 
ME eis hecaes sane oe 53.73¢ 
Brass, 10 ton lots ........ 20.50 to 23.50¢ 
Copper, electrolytic ...... 27.75¢ 
Copper, reduced .......... 27.625¢ 
GE: oick ss. dln ose eed $2.40 
Chromium, electrolytic, 99% 

a dieécgudle ch tu eee ses $3.50 
RA Gis Ske aa re 20.06¢ 
OIE ann ceesess ee 43.00¢ 
Molybdenum, 99% ........ $2.65 
Nickel, unannealed ..... 66.00¢ 
Nickel, spherical, minus 30 

mesh, unannealed ...... 63.00¢ 
ASR rr 34.00¢ 
Solder powder ....... 8. 5¢ plus metal =— 
Stainless steel, 302 ....... 75.0 
MME Di ds 6 ated coe daewsws $1.15 to $1. a5 
Tungsten, OE kaads baka $2.9 
zene, 10 tom Ite ccescawss. 11.75 to 16, abe 

COKE 
Furnace, beehive (f.0.b. oven) Net Ton 


Connellsville, Pa. - $14.00 to $14.50 
Foundry, beehive (f.0.b. oven) 

Connellsville, Pa. - $15.50 to $16.00 
Foundry, oven coke 


RS ee eee ; $22.90 
GE NE, Sc awa cdi cdc accews 20.40 
Detroit, f.o.b. . ih cade tien! se-atdlsdedk a 
New England, ES og. e+e ee 
Seaboard, N. J., f.o.b. ae ea dco a 
Philadelphia, atl ia bu abe 20.45 
Swedeland, Pa., f.o.b. ........... 20.40 
Plainesville, Ohio, f.o. - daeeed 20.9 

Erie, del’d ; -$21.50 to 23.50 
Cleveland, ee ere 22.45 
Cincinnati, NE os a ardatal ak dia wae 21.50 
ee ED ci ccéans edewees 23.50 
Oe Se 6 ae eee 20.98 
Birmingham, del’d ‘ 18.66 


REFRACTORIES 


(F.0.b. Works) 
Fire Clay Brick 
Carloads, Per 1000 
First quality, Pa., Ky., Mo., IIL. 
(except Salina, Pa., add $5)....$80.00 
| a 74.00 
Sec. quality, Pa., Md., Ky., Mo., Ill. 74.00 
PG at Ge e6 caclkdadedtadacdueawithvn 66.00 
Ground fire clay, net ton, bulk (ex- 


cept Salina, Pa., add $1.50)..... 11.50 
Silica Brick 
Mt. Union, Pa., Ensley, Ala. ...... $80.00 
CRUE ON as ik dite g b3 ka ance ate cain’ 84.00 
PE ih ak ce dWeee de ede nae wend 85.00 
a eee 89.00 
Western, Utah and Calif. .......... 95.00 


Super Duty, Hays, Pa., Athens, 

iia sh Ss tan ela nia ll al $85.00 to 95.00 
Silica cement, net ton, bulk, East- 

ern (except Hays, Pa.) $13.75 to 14.00 
Silica cement, net ton, bulk, Hays, 


NPP Ce ane ene ee 16.00 
Silica cement, net ton, bulk, Ensley, 

pO a oe eee oe 15.00 
Silica cement, net ton, bulk, Chi- 

CREO EPG IOe 66 ctcamnwses $14.75 to 15.00 
Silica cement, net ton, bulk, Utah 

MEG e a ceeaiateecessécewtens 21.00 


Chrome Brick 
Per Net Ton 


Standard chemically bonded, Balt., 


COREY Gaile a wtscwednaenewes $69.00 
Magnesite Brick 
Standard, Balt. and Chester ...... $91.00 
Chemically bonded, Balt. and 

CONE 6 6 cbc Sa de Fart cawocsees 80.00 


Grain Magnesite 
Std. %-in. grains 
Domestic, f.o.b. Balt. and Chester, 
in bulk, fines removed ...$56.00 to 56.50 


Domestic, f.o.b. Chewelah, Wash., 
in bulk with fines ...... $30.50 to 31.00 
in sacks with fines ...... 35.00 to 35.50 


Dead Burned Dolomite 

F.o.b. producing points in Pennsyl- 
vania, West Virginia and Ohio, 
per net ton, bulk, Midwest, add 
10¢: Missouri Valley, add 20¢ ..$12.25 
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MARKETS & PRICES 


WAREHOUSE PRICES 



































Base prices, f.o.b. warehouse, dollars per 100 Ib, 
(Metropolitan area delivery, add 15c¢ to base price except 
Cincinnati and New Orleans (*), add 10c; New York, add 2(¢,) 






















































a | 
SHEETS STRIP PLATES | SHAPES BARS ALLOY BARS 
. | 7 = | a iat oem —— SS ae —~ 
| Ho?- Hot- Cold- Cold. 
CITIES | Cold- Rolled, Rolled. Drawn, tom ~ 
| Hot- | Rolled (Galvanized) Hot- | Cold- | Standard Hot- Cold- A4615 | A4140-50| A4615 | A 4149.5 
. ; | Rolled | (18 gage) | (10 gage) | Rolled | Rolled Structural| Rolled | Finished | As-rolled | Ann. | As-rolled | Ann, 
tan 5 5 I ane al eT ™ vee 7 
Baltimore 5.31 6.21- 6.95- 6.37 | 5.56 5.36 5.42 6.16 | 9.60- 
Birmi 6.41 7.11 10.10 _ 
irmingham 5.00 | tie 1) 5.00 | 5.15 5.00 5.10 6.57 sade teas 
Boston 5.55 6.45- | 7.11- | 5.60- | 6.75 5.80 5.42 5.52 6.27 9.e7- | 10.08 | 11.23 | a Stabs 
Butt | 6.75 | 7.61 5.95 | 9.79 10.07 " 
— 1 | 8. | 7a | Bee | Ter 5.35 5.00 4.95 5.40 9.30 9.60 | 10.65 | 10.9 a 
. ° | j } 
Chicago 4.85 5.75 8.95- 4.85 | 5.55- 5.10 4.90 4.90 5.40 8.90 9.26 10.25 10.55 Bille 
tate tii | 6.68 
Cincinnati 5.16 5.84 6.59- 5.28- | 3 5.53- 5.33 §.33- 6.08- 9.74 9.99 11.19 11.4 Bar 
ae 5.51 6.28 6.93 5.43 5.85 5.48 6.20 
eveland | 4.85 5.75 6.70 6.03 | 5.21 5.01 5.01 5.45 9.05 9.35 10.40 10.70 Plate 
Detroit 5.28 6.07- | 7.38 5.27- 6.27- | 5.82- 5.33- 5.33- | 6.00- | 9.67 9.92 W411 11.35 
H 5.32 6.18 | 7.58 5.47 6.58 5.57 5.40 6.65 | 6.10 Shee 
ouston ‘.70 7.30 6.70 | | 6.70 8.20 6.40- | 7.60 10.45 10.40 11.45 11.70 
; .70 6.65 
neem 527 | 6.13 | 7.44 | 5.00 | 7.38 | 8.54 | 8.94 | 8:38 | 6.16 | 11.25 | 11.39 - 
Los Angeles 6.45 oe 8.05 6.65 | 8.355 | 6.15 5.95 6.10 7.9514 | 10.9515 | 10.90'5 | 12.4515 | 12,791 - 
Memphis 5.75 6.60 7.20 | §5.80- 6.80 5.95 5.75 5.75 6.53 | 
Milwauk 5.80 5.95 6.00 
ilwaukee 5.03 5.93 7.13- 5.03- 6.86 5.28 5.08 5.08 5.63 | 9.53 9.73 10.98 11,23 
New © . 7.18 5.38 
ew Crieans 5.95 6.75 | 6.15 6.15 5.95 5.95 | 6.65¢ | | 
| | 
NewYork 5.40 6.31 6.85- | 5.62 | 6.76 5.65 5.33 5.57 6.36 | 9.28 | 9.58 | 10.63 10.93 
Norfolk 6.90 | 
orfol 6.00 . | 620 | | 6.05 6.05 6.05 et ae 
j | 
Omaha 6.13 | 8.33 6.13 | 6.38 | 6.18 6.18 ; 6.98 | | 
Philadelphia 5.05 6.2413 | 6.58 | §.40 6.29 5.35 | 5.10 5.40 | 5.94 9.05 9.35 10.62 10.87 " 
| 18 
Pittsburgh 85 5.75 6.90 5.00 | 6.00 5.05 4.90 4.90 | 5.40 | 8.90 9.20 10.25 10.55 
Portland x 8.00 8.80 6.858 6.308 6.358 6.358 | 8.2514 10.506 10.106 
5 9.10 
Salt Lake City. 7.253 | 8.20 8.80 7.653 6.103 | 5.703 6.958 8.30 
‘ 9.30 | | | | alate 
San Francisco 4 7.502 7.90 | 6.758 8.255 6.30 5.908 5.908 7.55 10.90'5 | 10.8595 | 12.4085 | 12,6515 HIB N-Cé 
: | 6.358 | | Oil har 
Seattle 6.704 8.152- | 8.80 6.704 6.354 | 6.304 | 6.204 8.1514 10.3515 13.10 BM necial 
aces 7.10 8.65 9.30 ae 
St. Louis 5.22 6.12 7.32 5.22 6.68 5.47 5.27 5.27 5.82 9.27 9.57 10.62- | 10.9. fm &xtra 
@ 5.37 6.2 7.54 | 9.72 9.97 11.17 11.42 Regula 
St. Paul 5.44 6.19 7.54 5.44 6.82 5.64- 5.49 5.49 6.04 9.49 9.79 10.84 11.14 : 
. : et 7.64 | 6.69 | Ware 
sippi 
BASE QUANTITIES EXCEPTIONS: iilied 
: 7 iD e ALLOY BARS: (1) 400 to 1499 Ib; (2) 450 to 1499 Ib; (3) 30 
Standard unless otherwise keyed on prices. 1000 to 1990 Ib. to 4999 Ib: (4) 800 to 9999 Ib: (5) 2000 
HOT-ROLLED: 11099 Ib; (8) 400 Ib-and over: (¢) $m 
: na eins ‘ 14,99 ; (8) and over; (2) 500 to 
— <tr8 , Plates, shapes and bars, 400 to 1999 Ib: (10) 500 to 999 Ib; (11) 400 to 299 
7 ee Ib; (12) 450 to 3749 Ib; (18) 400 to 1999 1b; 
COLD-ROLLED: GALVANIZED SHEETS: (14) 1500 lb and over; (15) 1000 to 4999 Ib | 
Sheets, 400 to 1499 Ib strip, extras on all 23 (16) 4000 Ib and over; (17) up to 1999 1d} | 
quantities. Bars 1000 lb and over. 450 to 1499 Ib. (18) 1000 to 1499 Ib; (19) 1500 to 3499 | °4 q 
ae a ea i Dollars per gross ton. Delivered prices represent minimums, Delivered price sd 
PIG IRON PRICES not include 3 pet tax on freight nor the 6 pct increase on total freight charges in 
the Eastern Zone (5 pet Southern Zone, 4 pet Western Zone), effective Jan, 11, 194 ae 
solace isiiiititiinletliacais att si at iii a ae Na il at lectric 
| Motor 
PRODUCING POINT PRICES |] DELIVERED PRICES (BASE GRADES) we : 
i Vynank 
cr | | ; : =e | ; = Ta tole Sey eee | | Te E Transfo 
Producing No.2 | Malle- Besse- | Low || Consuming Producing Freight No. 2 Malle- | Besse- | Low Meee 
Point — | Basic | Foundry | able mer | Phos. || Point Point Rate Basic | Foundry able | mer Phos. Tra vip 
— - 1. =e - a — om se well aompenesess ~ suena iransto 
| Transfo 
Bethlehem 48.00 Boston...........| Everett... .|$0.50 Arb. _ | 80.00 | 50.50 |... | 
Birmingham 38.88 39.38 Boston.... ....| Steelton..... a 6.27 54.27 54.77 55.27 55.77 60.27 
Buftalo | 46.00 46.50 47.00 || Brooklyn... sha acane dans 5.48 saad 53.98 54.48 54.98 59.48 
Chicago | 46.00 46.50 46.50 47.00 | Cincinnati........| Birmingham........... 6.09 44.97 45.47 ; , 
Cleveland | 46.00 46.50 46.50 47.00 51.00 Jersey City... danles etree sus j 3.67 ates 52.17 52.67 53.17 57.67 
Duluth | 46.00 46.50 46.50 47.00 ; Los Angeles... ...| Geneva-lronton..... 7.13 53.13 63.63 ; Ds tas 
Re 46.00 46.50 46.50 47.00 || Mansfield........ Cleveland-Toledo...... 3.03 49.03 49.53 49.53 50.03 54.03 
Everett. 50.00 | 50.50 | ..... Philadelphia......| Bethiehem........ 2.17 | 80.17 te eS RA 
Granite City.. . 47.90 | 48.40 48.90 Philadelphia. . .. Swedeland...... 1.31 49.31 49.81 60.31 50.81 
Ironton, Utah... 46.00 46.50 Philadelphia. .....| Steelton............... 2.81 50.81 51.31 51.81 52.31 | 56.8) 
Lone Star, Texas...| 46.00 46 .50t San Francisco.....| Geneva-ironton....... 7.13 53.13 SR “i, S93440 ‘a's , 
Neville island... . 46.00 | 46.50 46.50 See Geneva-lronton....... 7.13 53.13 53.63 , Standar 
Geneva, Utah..... | 46.00 | 46.50 OS. Sat Granite ay. eeseeessee-| 0.75 Arb.) 48.65 49.15 49.65 | No. 1 
Sharpsville. . 46.00 | 46.50 | 46.50 | 47.00 Gulf Ports........| Lone Star, Texas........) ..... 50.50 | 51.00f Peas | Joint be 
Steelton. . 48.00 48.50 49.00 49.50 54.00 | | ight rz 
Struthers, Ohio 46.00 | 
Swedeland. .. 48.00 | 48.50 | 49.00 | 49.50 | 
Toledo... 46.00 | 46.50 | 46.50 | 47.00 | 
Troy, N. Y.... 48.00 | 48.50 | 49.00 54.00 || 
Youngstown 46.00 | 46.50 | 46.50 Track 
|| + Low Phos., Southern Grade. ___— BB Axles 








Producing point prices are sub- 
ject to switching charges: silicon 
differential (not to exceed 50c per ton 
for each 0.25 pet silicon content in 
excess of base grade which is 1.75 to 
2.25 pet for foundry iron); phos- 
phorus differentials, a reduction of 
38e per ton for phosphorus content of 
0.70 pet and over manganese differ- 
entials, a charge not to exceed 50c 
per ton for each 0.50 pct manganese 
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content in excess of 1.00 pect. 


$2 per 


ton extra may be charged for 0.5 to 


pet nickel content and $1 


per 


ton extra for each additional 0,25 pet 


nickel. 


Silvery iron 
6.01 to 6.50 pet. 
Jackson, 
860.75. 


Ohio—$59.50; 
Add 81.00 per ton for each 


f.o. 
f.o.b. Buffal 


(blast furnace) silicon 
C/L per g.t., 


b. 
oO, 


additional 0.50 pet Si up to 17 pet. 







silvery 
analysis, 
Charcoal 







iron is not being produced. 


Tue Iron Aé! 


Add 50c per ton for each 0.50 pet ™® 
over 1.00 pet. Add 81.00 per ton ft 
0.75 pet or more P., 
silicon prices are $1.00 per ton ab 
iron prices 


Bessemer fert 
compara) 


pig iron base price 
low phosphorus 866.00 per gross to 
f.o.b. Lyle, Tenn. 


Delivered Chicart 
873.78. High phosphorus charcoal P 





Screw ; 
Tie plat 
Tie plat 







ove) 








for 





road: 
*Seatt 
CFSE: 


Augu: 















ot 
20¢,) 


Cold. 
Drawn, 
1 4140-5 
Ann. 


11.47 
10.95 
10.55 
1.4 
10.70 
11.35 
11.70 


11.23 


10.93 


10.87 
10.55 


12.655 
13.10!5 


10.92 
11.42 
11.14 


; (3) 300 
) 2000 I 
1) 400 to 
') 500 to 
0 to 3999 
1999 Ib; 
4999 Ib; 
1999 1b; 
, $499 Ib 
ices 
rges m 
1, 1949 


—$——— 


Low 
Phos. 


59.4! 
57.67 
54.03 


56.8! 





















pet Ma 
















rice 






STAINLESS STEELS 


Base prices, in cents per pound, f.o.b. producing point 


Product | 301 
Ingots, rerolling | 12.75 
Slabs, billets, rerolling 17.00 
Forg. discs, die blocks, rings.| 30.50 
Billets, forging ; | 24.25 
Bars, wire, structurals. | 28.50 
Plates 32.00 | 
Sheets. . 37.50 
Strip, hot-rolled 24.25 
Strip, cold-rolled | 30.50 


TOOL STEEL 


F.o.b. mill 


Cr V Mo 
18 4 l 
4 1 
4 2 

4 1.5 8 

t 2 6 


High-carbon-chromium 


il hardened manganese.... 


SOOGTRE GATWOM «ccccccce 
Extra carbon 
gular carbon 


Warehouse prices on and east 
sippi are 2%¢ per lb higher. 


issippi, 4%¢ higher. 


ELECTRICAL SHEETS 


- mill 


24 gage, HR cut lengths, 


Armature 


| a 
Motor ae us 

ynamo . 
Transformer 72 ..... 


Transformer 65 
Transformer 58 
Transformer 52 





Chromium Nickel 


Base 


per Ib 


90.5¢ 
$1.42 


$1.025 


65¢ 
69.5¢ 
52¢ 
29¢ 
26.5¢ 


99 


ec 


19¢ 


. Mis- 
West of 


Cents per lb 


5.45 
95 
6.70 
7.50 


on 


RAILS, TRACK SUPPLIES 


F.o.b. mill 


Standard rails, 100 lb and are 


No. 1 quality, per 100 Ib 
Joint bars, 100 Ib 


Light rails per 100 seas 

oe ee 
ee ee AN a Th 
Screw spikes .......... 


Tie plates, Pittsburg, Calif.* 
Track bolts, untreated 

Track bolts, heat treated, 
TOONS ki ava 

*Seattle, add 30¢. 

ICF&I, $3.30. 


August 4, 1949 





Base Price 
cents per lb 


5.35 
5.20 
8.00 
4.05 
4.20 
8.25 


- 8.50 


Straight Chromium 














02 | 303 316 ae | 321 | 347 | 410 | 416 | 430 
15.00 | 15.50 70 | 18.25 | 20.00 | 11.25 | 13.75 | 11.50 
20.25 19.25 be 30.25 | 24.50 | 26.75 | 15.00 | 18.50 | 15.25 
33.00 | 32.00 | 49.00 | 36.80 | 41.00 | 24.80 | 25.00 | 25.00 
26.25 | 25.80 | 39.00 | 29.00 | 32.75 | 19.50 | 20.00 | 30.00 
31.00 | 30.00 | 46.00 | 34.00 | 38.50 | 23.00 | 23.50 | 23.50 
a 30.50 | 44.00 26.00 | 26.50-| 26.50 
| 27.00 | 
37.50 | | 39.50 | 39.50 | 53.00 | 45.50 | 50.00 | 33.00 | 33.50 | 35.50 
25.75 | 30.00 | 27.75 | 46.00 | 34.50 | 38.75 | 21.25 | 28.00 | 21.75 
33.00 | 36.50 | 35.00 | 55.00 | 44.50 | 48.50 | 27.00 | 33.50 27.50 


C-R SPRING STEEL 


Base per pound f.o.b. mill 


0.26 to 0.40 carbon .. 4.00¢ 
0.41 to 0.60 carbon 5.50¢ 
Rk LS gO Ee ee 6.10¢ 
0.81 to 1.05 carbon 8.05¢ 
1.06 to 1.35 carbon 10.35¢ 


Worcester, add 0.30¢. 


CLAD STEEL 


Base prices, cents per pound, f.o.b. mill 


Stainless-carbon Plate Sheet 


304, 20 pet, 
Coatesville, Pa cose S36.50 
Washington, 
Claymont, Del. 


Conshohocken, Pa. ‘ ©22.5 


Nickel-carbon 

10 pet, Coatesville ..... 27.50 
Inconel-carbon 

10 pet Coatesville ... 36.00 
Monel-carbon 

10 pet, Coatesville ‘ 
No. 302 ‘Stainless-coppe r- 

stainless, 
Aluminized steel sheets 

Hot dip, Butler, Pa. 


* Includes 
sandblasting 


29.00 


annealing and 


Pa. .... 926.50 %°22.5 


Carnegie, Pa.. 75 


pi kling, 


or 


ELECTRODES 


Cents per Ib. f.o.b. plant, threaded 


Continued 


electrodes with nipples, unboxed 


Diameter 


in in. 


Graphite 


17, 18, 20 


8 to 16 


7 
6 
4,5 
3 
214 
2 
Carbon 
40 
35 
30 
24 


17 to 20 


14 


10, 12 


MERCHANT WIRE PRODUCTS 


To the 


Standard & coated nails 
Galvanized 
Woven wire fencet 

carloads#7. . 


Fence 


posts, 


nails* 


dealer, 


x 


sseees 
SSeR 


22 
se 


100, 110 


65, 110 
65, 84, 110 
72 to 104 
84, 90 

60, 72 

60 

60 


Sin gle loop bale ties ... 
Galvanized barbed wire +* 
Twisted barbless wire 


* Peh., 


Chi., 


umns higher. 


Annealed 
Annealed, 
Cut nails, 


t Add 


rows Pt. 


t Less 


fe 


30¢ 


rd spools 


Duluth ; 
715% 


lohnstown 


wiret. 
fencingt 


‘nce 
galv. 
carloadstt 


Base per 
100 lb 
. $4.80 


at Worcester: 


20¢ to jobbers. 


HIGH STRENGTH, LOW ALLOY STEELS 


Mill base prices, cents per pound 


Double | 
| Strength 
Steel | Aldecor | Corten No. 1 
| Carnegie- 
| Ilinois, 





Republic | | 
Producer | Republic | ‘Sharon® | Republic | 
Plates 5.20 "6.20 | 5. 20 
Sheets 
Hot-rolled 4.95 4.95 4.95 
Cold-rolied...| 6.05 | 6.05 6.05 
Galvanized 6.75 | 
Strip 
Hot-rolied.. 4.95 4.95 4.95 | 
Cold-rolled . } 6.05 
Shapes......... | 4.95 
Beams........ 4.95 
Bars 
Hot-rolled 5.10 5.10 | 5.10 
Bar shapes.....| ..... 5.10 
* Sheets and strip. 


Dyn- 


alloy 


Alan 
_Wood 


5.20 


f.o.b. 


;* 103 


gage and h 


in carload 


6.75 


16.00¢ 
16.50¢ 
17.75¢ 
19.00¢ 
19.50¢ 
20.50¢ 
21.00¢ 
23 .00¢ 


7.50¢ 
7.50¢ 
7.50¢ 
7.50¢ 
7.50¢ 
8.00¢ 
8.25¢ 
8.50¢ 


mill 


Base Column 
Pittsburg, 


Calif 


co bo bo 


192 
Lao 
199 
i > 
132 


1 3 0 


143 


Worcester, 6 col- 
eavier. 


I) 
pu 


Pittsburg. 


Calif. 
$5.75 


* © 
6.20 


10¢ at Spar- 


NAX 
HI ee | Otis- High 
Steel _coloy | Yoloy | Tensiie 
Youngs- 
Jones | town | Great 
| Bethie- & Sheet | Lakes 
| Inland hem | Laughlin | & Tube | | Sharon® 
5.20 5.20 5.20 | 5.20 5.45 
| 4.95 4.95 4.95 | 4.95 | 5.15 
| 6.05 6.05 6.05 | 6.05 6.25 
6.75 
4.95 1.95 4.95 4.95 | 5.15 
6.05 | 6.05 6.05 | 6.25 
4.95 | 5.05 | 4.95 | 4.95 
sebelah — |__| 
' 
icaeetaemanibs eae 
| 5.10 | 5.10 | 5.10 | 5.10 | 5.30 
nccaptia setae diceseatetal i osaepenentetntadene 
| 5.10 | 5.10 5.10 | 5.10 
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MARKETS & PRICES 





Ferromanganese 
78-82% Mn, Maximum contract base 
price, gross ton, lump size. 
F.o.b. Birmingham ‘ .$174 
F.o.b. Niagara Falls, ee W. Va., Wel- 
DGG. wis eS kek owas 00 a's KSRRe $172 
F’.o.b. Johnstown, Pa. $174 
F.o.b. Sheridan, Pa. $172 


F.o.b. Etna, Pa. i win Rta, i. a needs $17 
$2.00 for each 1% “ above 82% Mn, 
penalty, $2.15 for each 1% below 78%. 
Briquets—Cents per pound of briquet, 
delivered, 66% contained Mn. 


Carload, bulk +. We 
IE. ix. 0 & MPG <6 cw eae 12.05 
Bee FO Bete... ds cesoce Shy 12.95 


Spiegeleisen 


Contract prices gross ton, lump, f.o.b. 
16-19% Mn 19-21% Mn 
3% max. Si 3% max. Si 

$64.00 $65.00 

65.00 66.00 


Palmerton, Pa. 
Pgh. or Chicago 


Manganese Metal 


Contract basis, 2 in. x down, cents per 
pound of metal, delivered. 

96% min. Mn, 0.2% max. C, 1% max. 
Si, 2% max. Fe. 
Cariond, packed .......sceses cane oe 
Ton lots cs cae a ee i:see (See 


Electrolytic Manganese 


F.o.b. Knoxville, Tenn., freight allowed 
east of Mississippi, cents per — 


EL, 6s Caenew aiken ar wee es ; - 38 
Ton lots ss ° ° baetwice saws 30 
Less ton lots Es Nanxvee ene > "ae 


Low-Carbon Ferromanganese 
Contract price, cents per pound Mn con- 


tained, lump size, delivered. 
Carloads Ton Less 
0.07% max. C, 0.06% 

P, 90% Mn ....... 25.25 27.10 28.30 
0.10% max. C ---- 24.75 26.60 27.80 
0.15% max. C ..... 24.25 26.10 27.380 
oe max. C -... 23.75 25.60 26.80 
0.5 max. C es 6a ee 25.10 26.30 
0 7Bee max. C, 

7 00% max. Si 20.25 22.10 23.30 
Silicomanganese 

Contract basis, lump size, cents per 
pound of metal, delivered, 65-68% Mn, 


18-20% Si, 1.5% 


max. C. For 2% max. C, 
deduct 0.2¢. 


Carne Quik ....5..cde8 ce - 8.95 
oo re - 10.60 
Briquet, contract basis carlots, bulk 
delivered, per lb of briquet ... 10.30 
BR SEE i no ca piss inn etme ene 11.90 
RI A ES sd hea bes wl era tite 3 12.80 


Silvery Iron (electric furnace) 


Si 14.01 to 14.50 pet, f.o.b. Keokuk, 
Iowa, $80.00; $78.50 f.0.b. Niagara Falls: 
Electric furnace silvery iron is not being 
produced at Jackson. Add $1.00 per ton 
for each additional 0.50% Si up to and in- 
cluding 18%. Add $1.00 for each 0.50% 
Mn over 1%. 


Silicon Metal 


Contract price, cents per pound con- 
tained Si, lump size, delivered, for ton lots 
packed. 

96% Si, 2% Fe 


20.70 
97% Si, 1% Fe 


21.10 


Silicon Briquets 


Contract price, cents per pound of 
briquet, bulk, delivered, 40% Si, 1 lb Si 
briquets. 

OS Sr «oe 6.30 
Ton lots ona dhe saat ace i oe 
SO FT UD iia. btn cic . 8.80 


Electric Ferrosilicon 


Contract price, cents per pound con- 
tained Si, lump size, bulk, in carloads, 
delivered. 

SR OI Si are igus nce A aie a 18.50 
50% Si 11.30 
RI. 0G ran aac matte erk 13.50 
SS Pee eer 14.65 
Pe Ue 4A awe aeale oe 16.50 


Calcium Metal 


Eastern zone contract prices, cents per 
pound of metal, delivered. 


Cast Turnings Distilled 
Ton lots ...... $2.05 $2.95 $3.75 
Less ton lots.. 2.40 3.30 4.55 
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Ferrochrome 


Contract prices, cents per pound, con- 
tained Cr, lump size, bulk, in carloads, de- 


livered. (65-72% Cr, 2% max. Si) 
Cee O).. . 3s mcnan Venere cas See 
RS aS twas eanae 28.25 
SE AGEE area ge cw. Cece e cia we 28.00 
ee Me SES y wb ares fs OK MEEE 27.75 
0.50% C 27.50 
BE. Now. du ah 27.25 
2.00% C Uc he wed a ae 27.00 
65-69% Cr, 4-9% C . ‘ 20.50 
62-66% Cr, 4-6% C, 6-9% Si + 21.35 

Briquets — Contract price, cents per 


pound of briquet, delivered, 60% chromium. 
CeO UE + <cccwacs Jica suse ee 
Ton lots i j 15.25 
Less ton lots 16.15 


High-Nitrogen Ferrochrome 
Low-carbon type: 67-72% Cr, 0.75% 


N. Add 5¢ per Ib to regular low carbon 
ferrochrome price schedule. Add 5¢ for 


each additional 0.25% N. 


S. M. Ferrochrome 


Contract price, cents per 
mium contained, lump size, 


ound chro- 
elivered. 


High carbon type: 60-65% Cr, 4-6% 
81 4-6% Mn, 4-6% C. 

Carloads 21.60 
rr roe ee ee 23.75 
i SI IONS eons he cnenes .. 25.25 

Low carbon type: * 62- 66% Cr, “4-6% Si, 
4-6% Mn, 1.25% max. C. 

Carloads “a ‘ 27.75 
Ton lots a eS dee sk 6 eRe 30.05 
Less ton lots ...... 31.85 


Chromium Metal 


Contract prices, cents per Ib chromium 
contained packed, delivered, ton lots. 97% 
min. Cr, 1% max. Fe. 
0.20% max. C 


Re I, OC. cc dna ss scucenvn -> ou ee 
Dae Gs. Ke oo bob 044 > cde ee eee 1.04 
Calcium-Silicon 


Contract price per lb of alloy, lump, 


delivered. 
30-33% Ca, 60-65% SI, om ae, Fe 
c 90 


a 
i BOM. . ose ake geeks eae’ 21. ‘00 
ee el eee 22.50 


Calcium-Manganese—Silicon 


Contract prices, cents per Ib of alloy, 
lump, delivered. 

16-20% Ca, 14-18% Mn, 53-59% Si 
CEE 54044048 ss SERS Varna 19.25 


Ton lots aim . iver 65 
Less ton lots 5 


CMSZ 


Contract price, 


cents per pound of al- 
loy, delivered. 


Alloy 4: 45-49% Cr, 4- =6% Mn, 18-21% 
Si, 1.25-1.75% Zr, 3.00- 4.5% C, 

Alloy -' 50-56% Cr, 4- 6% Mn, 13. "J 
16.00% , 0.75 to 1.25% Zr, 3.50- 5.00% 
Ton ee ist 19, 1 
Ceeel tele AES. tes cea ew’ 21.00 


V Foundry Alloy 


Cents per pound of alloy, f.o.b. Suspen- 
sion Bridge, N. Y., freight allowed, max. 


St. Louis. V-5: 38-42% Cr, 17-19% Si, 
8-11% Mn. 
SE CAS H4 4 bed sek Eee eS 15.75¢ 
Less ton lots 17.00¢ 
Graphidox No. 4 

Cents per pound of alloy, f.o.b. Sus- 


pension Bridge, N. Y., freight allowed, 
max. St. Louis. Si 48 to 52%, Ti 9 to 11% 
Ca 5 to 7%. 


Carload packed . 17.00¢ 
Ton lots to carload packed 18.00¢ 
Less ton lots Reh chs ei oleae 19.50¢ 
SMZ 


Contract price, cents per pound of alloy, 
delivered. 60-65% Si, 5-7% Mn, 5-7% Zr, 


20% Fe, % in. x 12 mesh. i 
TOR OP ss csys vens Sve Cem Ee 17.25 
Less ton lots Piles Woes ‘sas nee 


Continue 


Other Ferroalloys 


Ferrotungsten, standard, lump or 
% x down, packed, per pound 
contained W, 5 ton a de- 
livered ....c0s.eers aba veesece $28 
Ferrovanadium, 35-55%, contract 
basis, delivered, per pound, con- 
tained, V. 


OCOOMROOAFER 2... ecco ceece $23 

| re 3 

High speed steel (Primos) . } 
Vanadium pentoxide, 88-92% 
V.O; contract basis, per pound 

contained V,0, ....... $1. 


Ferrocolumbium, 50-60% contract 
basis, delivered, per pound con- 
tained Cb. 

Ton lots 
Less ton lots 

Ferromolybdenum, 
Langeloth, Pa., o pound con- 
pe Nee $1.10 

Calcium molybdate, | 45-50%, f.0.b. 
Langeloth, Pa., oe pound con- 
tained Mo. ....c cs. cucce ee OG 


Molybdenum oxide briquets, f.0.b. 
Langeloth, Pa.; bags,  f.o.b. 
Wash., Pa., per tere contained 
Mo. os Dw RWKME OOS ee O5¢ 

Ferrotitanium, 40%, "regular grade, 

10% C max., f.o.b. Niagara Falls, 

De Rae freight allowed east of 
Mississippi and north of Balti- 
more, ton lots, per Ib contained : 
Se 5 bi peas ew ene ees Ok eee ee 1.24 

Ferrotitanium, 25%, low carbon, 
f.o.b. Niagara Falls, N.Y., freight 
allowed east of Mississippi and 
north of ae | ton el 
lb contained Ti $1.4 
Less tom lots ..... cece 1.45 

Ferrotitanium, 15 to 19%, high « car- 
bon, f.o.b. Niagara Falls, N. Y., 
freight allowed east of Mississippi 
and north of Baltimore, carloads 
per net ton wo « $160.00 

Ferrophosphorus, electrolytic, 23- 
26%, carlots, f.o.b. Siglo, Mt. 
Pleasant, Tenn., $3 aes, per 
gross ton 2.5 ee eres eee $65.00 
10 tons to less carload 75.00 

Zirconium, 35-40%, contract basis, 
f.o.b. plant, freight allowed, per 
pound of alloy. ‘ 

Ton lots . 21.00¢ 

Zirconium, 12-15%, contract basis, 
lump, delivered, per pound of 
alloy. Zor 

Carload, bulk .. aes ON 

Alsifer, 20% Al, 40% Si, 40% Fe, 
contract basis, f.o.b. Suspension 
Bridge, N. Y. 

Carload 
Ton lots ... awe 

Simanal, 20% Si, 20% Mn, 20% 
Al, contract basis, f.o.b. Philo, 
Ohio, freight allowed, ~~ pound 

Cartend, OUI ..-<.s-sescies 11.00¢ 
Ton lots, packed 11.25¢ 
Less ton lots 





55-75%,  f.o.b. 


eeeeeee 


Boron Agents 


Contract prices, per Ib of alloy, dé 
Ferroboron, 17.50% min. B, 1.50% max 
Si, 0.50% max. Al, 0.50% max. C, 1 in 
= 7D, - EO BOS. vaces ee sya: aed 
F.o.b. Wash., Pa.; 100 Ib and 
over 
10 to 14% B. 
14 to 19% B. 
19% min. B. .. ysl eee 
ammeter 75. 00% “Mn, 15- 
B, 5% max. Fe, 1.50% max. Si, 3. 
max. C, 2 in. _- : rn 
Ton lots .... 1 
Leas tom lots ...cccccccscere Li 
Nickel—Boron 15-18% B, 1.00% max. A 
1.50% max. Si, 0.50% max. C, 3.00% 
max. Fe, balance Ni, delivered. 


eeersee ® 


15 
006 


Tien 20M WEE... oscawewcsece $1.80 
Silcaz, contract basis, delivered sc 
Ton lots 45.00¢ 
Grainal, f.o.b. "Bridgeville, Pa. ° 
freight allowed, 100 lb and over. 
WAG Dh 0 dso 6.0 6a blew ea seme eee? dof 
I Fire e pine i LN Se: i 63 
ie Oe. |. eo La eames aera foe 
Bortam, f.o. b. Niagara Falls 
Ton lots, per pound a ro 
Less ton lots, per pound . ale 


Carbortam, f.o.b. Suspension 

Bridge, N. Y.; freight allowed, 

Ti 15-18%, B 1.00-1. 50%, Si 2.5- 
3.0%, Al 1.0-2.0%. ‘ 
Ton lots, per pound 8.625¢ 
Borosil, f.o.b. Philo, Ohio, ‘freight 
allowed, B 3-4%, Si 40-45%, per 
lb contained B 


eeoeeesseseeseee 
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News of Industry 


Profits Decline While Cash 
jividend Payments Increase 


WASHINGTON—Despite declining 
rofits, estimated by the Securities 
and Exchange Commission to be 
running around 15 pct below last 
year, the Office of Business Eco- 












$2.9 


$12 omics estimates that cash divi- 

jends paid by United States cor- 
soa gamporations are up 10 pet above a 
2.95 year ago. 


For the second quarter 1948, 
publicly reported dividend pay- 
«gmmments totaled $1,373 million. This 
is estimated to include about two 

hirds of all such payments. 
Textiles and leather were the 
nly major manufacturing groups 
o register declines in dividend pay- 
sicifmmments, averaging about a 10 pet 
lrop. Railroads showed the great- 
st increase, payments running 20 

$1.40 ‘t ahead of last year. 

Reported iron and steel second 
juarter dividends were tabulated at 
sico0Meesl5 million, nearly $10 million 
more than last year. Estimate of 
otal steel dividends for the quar- 


* o er is a figure nearer $135 million. 


21.oveMmotudebaker Opens Stamping Div. 


South Bend, Ind.—On Aug. 1, 
6.60¢ MB Studebaker began operations in its 
| new stamping division where 61 
74 MePresses have been installed at a 
‘ Btotal cost of $3 million, according 
to Harold F. Vance, president. 
The new Studebaker presses 
range in capacity from 75 to 750 
ton. The presses have been set up 
oy, de in a one-story structure formerly 
1 in (pesed for truck chassis assembly. 
- According to Studebaker officials 
more than a year was required to 
make over the building to house 
15-20% fithe new operation. 
ae Studebaker’s new stamping plant 
is capable of turning out parts for 
1500 cars per day, according to 
‘ompany officials. The new plant 
will produce hood panels, fenders, 
grille panels, gasoline tanks, tire 
wells and instrument panels. 
Installation of the new equip- 
ment was directed by William R. 
Meyers, superintendent of the 
Studebaker stamping division. 
Studebaker is expected to an- 
hounce a new model during Au- 
gust or September. 


















8.625¢ 





$6.25 
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For Better Use 
of Yard Space 





NORTHERN overieao teavetnic crane 


. You can handle more turnover in a given space, or a 
Higher Speed 
g. P fixed turnover in less space, with a Northern Electric 


Overhead Traveling Crane. Desired higher operating 
speeds are available through various combinations of 
bridge, trolley, and hoist travel speeds. 


You can make most advantageous use of yard space 
without fear of crane breakdowns. Yard cranes are 
purposely built and equipped for rugged, 24-hour con- 
tinuous service. They have only the heaviest duty type 
bearings, gears, end trucks, highest quality motors, controls, 
and other electrical equipment. 


Dependability 


LINIVERSITY OF AAICIIIGAN 1 FRRARIES 



















© ot Lote Safer, better, faster load handling and stacking is 
Visibilit ' 
7 y possible because the operator has better visibility 
from the Northern Clear Vision Control Cab. 





Low Cost Norte Magnet Handling, Electric Overhead Travel- 
Operation ing Cranes cost less to operate—have oil bath lubrica- 
tion which eliminates necessity for daily lubrication 

and crane idle time—have fewer parts to wear out, fail, 
or replace. 


When you investigate, ask for Bulletin No. 141-C. 


OVERHEAD * NORTHERN 


ELECTRIC CRANES * ENGINEERING WORKS 
AND HOISTS 2615 Atwat : e rol 7 -Mich. 














































7¢e SYMBOL of QUALITY for 62 YEARS 


WASHERS . . . Standard and Special, Every Type, Material, Purpose, 
Finish ... STAMPINGS of every Description . . . Blanking, Forming, 
Drawing, Extruding. 

Your most dependable source of supply — the world's largest manufac- 
turer of Washers, serving Industry since 1887. Over 22,000 sets of Dies. 


Submit your blueprints and quantity requirements for estimates. 





























WROUGHT WASHER 
MANUFACTURING CO. 


The World's Largest Producer of Washers 


2202 S. BAY ST., MILWAUKEE 7, WIS 


HEAVY DUTY — 
WHEELBARROWS | 
AVAILABLE FOR — 


PROMPT 
a ie 


You have been patiently waiting for Sterling & 
Heavy Duty Wheelbarrows. Now, with a greatly 
improved material situation, we are in position to 
make prompt shipment on short notice. Sterling 
barrows are engineered for hard, everyday serv- 
ice. Phone, wire or mail your order — today. 


Model S-5 
Engineered to take hard pun- 
ishment in industrial plants, 
railroads, foundries, etc. 


Model 116A 
Equipped with 
steel plate re- 
inforcement for 
wheeling extra 
heavy loads in 
foundries, etc. 


All Models equipped with 
either steel wheels or wheels 
having zero pressure tires or 
pneumatic tires. 


News of Industry 


Little Progress Noted In 
Reducing the Cost of Marketing 


ESTES PARK, COLO.—American ip. 
dustry has made miraculous prog. 
ress in reducing the cost of manv. 
facture of its products, James F. 
Lincoln, president, Lincoln Electric 
Co., told the fourth annual Estes 
Park Industrial Conference, here. 

Little progress has been made ip 
reducing the cost of marketing and 
selling these products. At the pres. 
ent time it costs the consumer more 
to have products sold to him than 
it does to produce them. In many 
cases, it costs ten times as much to 
distribute a product as it does to 
make it, Mr. Lincoln said. 

According to Mr. Lincoln, the 
next great step that will be taken 
in industry is to find methods 
whereby the cost of distribution 
can be tremendously decreased. 

The saving which will be made 
here will be much greater in extent 
and in effect than any progress 
which can now be made in manv- 
facturing, he declared. 

If the same ingenuity is used in 
development of distribution as has 
been used in manufacturing, the 
price that the consumer pays for 
his products will be reduced by 
more than 40 pct, which means the 
standard of living will be immedi- 
ately greatly increased, he said. 

The Lincoln Electric Co. is giv- 
ing much thought to this distribv- 
tion problem. The experiment which 
is being tried is in the sale of 
welders used on farms. The cost of 
distribution of farm machinery 
generally is even greater than that 
of the products used in the city. 
Hence, the opportunity is greater. 


Body Engineers ‘49 Convention 


DeETROIT—The 1949 convention 
of the American Society of Body 
Engineers wi!l be held at the Rack- 
ham Memorial Bldg., Detroit, Nov. 
2-4, it has been announced by Glen) 
F. Doyle, engineering supervis0r, 
Ford Motor Co., general chairmal 
of the meeting. 

Eight technical sessions will be 
held. In addition, there will be dis- 
plays by suppliers and parts man: 
facturers during the convention. 


Tue Iron Act 
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News of Industry 


pmbine Manufacturers 


\utlook Beclouded With ifs 


WASHINGTON — Several ifs be- 
joud the outlook for manufactur- 


rs of farm  harvester-thresher 


ombines. The industry’s capacity 
nd output now exceeds the 100,000 
nit mark. 

A survey conducted by the Office 
hf Domestic Commerce sees no rea- 
son for a drop in the current high 
hipments during either 1949 or 
950— 

If farmer income continues at 
he currently relative high levels; 

If salesmen for both manufac- 
urers and dealers exert renewed 
fforts to offset the increasing buy- 
rs’ market; 

If the shortage of dollar credits 
bf foreign nations does not grow 
progressively worse. 

The market for combines is not 
et sated, the survey finds, al- 
hough price is a ruling factor and 
dditional sales effort slanted to 
mphasize efficiency and economy 
f operation. 

Also, nearly all the 650,000 com- 
bines now in domestic use were 
made within the past 13 years and 
eplacement needs will soon be a 
ajor factor. This fact also fore- 
asts a strong market for manufac- 
urers of parts and attachments. 

Likewise, there are no signs of a 
tdown in the foreign demand, 
with Canada a major purchaser. 
owever, increasing dollar short- 
ges may act as a brake on ship- 
ments later this year or next. Ex- 


ports amount to about 12,000 an- 
ually. 


riggs Cuts Plumbing Ware 


Detroit—Briggs Mfg. Co. plumb- 
hg ware division has cut in half 
‘ts 30 pet premium on vitreous 
hina lavatories and closet combi- 
lations in color, according to E. 
). Brady, general manager. 

The new premium on colored 
xtures over white will be 15 pct, 
lr. Brady said. 

An average premium for colored 
pottery of approximately 40 pct 
prevails in the industry, Mr. Brady 
xplained. “This is Briggs’ latest 
fort to reduce building costs 
'y utilizing modern production 
ethods,” according to Mr. Brady. 
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....are specified by engineers, wherever 
100% Operating Efficiency is demanded 


provide Tol 
arallel 


OTT Lak: Lome 
NZL 


Misalignment as 
as Free End Float... 


eYrcA Eliminate 
GC blir FRICTION, | 
aa me CROSS-PULL 


NO PVT: 117 Sho rami 


The Thomas All-Metal Coupling 
does not depend on springs, gears, 
rubber or grids to drive. All power 
is transmitted by direct pull. 





WRITE FOR COMPLETE 
ENGINEERING CATALOG 
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McDanel Porcelain Combustion Tubes and Zirco Tubes are 
precision made. Density, bore size, wall thickness, etc. are 
carefully controlled to assure maximum resistance to thermal 
shock, accurate fit and gas tightness. Cast as a single unit, 
they defy devitrification—give longer service and lower re- 
placement costs. For carbon and sulphur determinations, 
McDanel Tubes are tops. 


Leading metallurgists in the steel and iron industries say: 
“‘McDanel Tubes stand up well under extremes in tempera- 
ture’’— “Never spall or blister’’— ‘Highly satisfactory in 
i C iV A N F fi every respect’. 

Specify McDanel High Temperature Porcelain Combustion 
Tubes and Zirco Tubes from your supplier. 


Refractory 


OTHER McDANEL PRODUCTS 


p 0 rc Fy 4] , | 4 4] R @ Non-spalling, non-blistering, gas tight Combustion Tubes. 
@ High Temperature Zirco Tubes. 

@ Self Cooling Combustion Tubes. 

@ Refractory Porcelain Specialties in stock or designed to meet 
your needs. 
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--Get All3 / 


Made by Mfrs. of KRANE KAR 
COMBINATION LIFT TRUCK . . CRANE . . AND RAM TRUCK 


A MOBILE CRANE with independent load line winch— 
a heavy duty FORK LIFT TRUCK! . . . For crane work, just 
fold back the forks; for fork jobs, remove the boom in 
two minutes . . . LIFT-O-KRANE can be equipped with 
RAM for handling reels, coils, etc. WINCH available for 
igging, hoisting, and pulling. 4 


fs astm ls 













5,7%,and 10 toncapacities /) 
FORK LIFTS up to 18 ft. 4) 
\ BOOM HEIGHTS to 26 ft. 
Gas or Diesel 
Solid Cushion Rubber 
or Pneumatic Tires 
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RAM TRUCK 


MOBILE 
CRANE 






Write for 
Bulletin No. 65 
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SILENT HOIST & CRANE CO., 851 63rd ST., BKLYN 20,N.Y 
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News of Industry 


Better Waterway Facilities 
Attracting Industrial Plants 


New Plants locate on inland 
waterway routes 


Washington — Improvements j; 
rivers and canals, and better fz. 
cilities for water borne transporta. 
tion are increasing industria! de. 
velopments along the nation water. 
ways, according to Chester (. 
Thompson, president of American 
Waterways Operators, a nationa! 
association of the barge and tow- 
ing vessels industry. He cited a 
number of examples of such new 
industrial developments. 

One is the location of the chen- 
ical industry in the Texas Gulf 
Coast region, where the Gulf In- 
tracoastal Waterway can be used. 
Many chemical plants have re- 
cently located or expanded in the 
Houston area alone. Included 
among them are: The world’s first 
synthetic glycerine plant; a large 
industrial alcohol plant; a $145 
million plant for the produc- 
tion of chlorine and caustic soda; 
a $1.5 million phosphoric acid and 
phosphates plant; a large produc- 
tion unit for the making of ammo- 
nium sulphate for fertilizer; 4 
large plant of a well known chen- 
ical company to produce insecti- 
cides; and many others. 

“The Aluminum Co. of America 
is building a new works at Point 
Comfort on Lavaca Bay, near Port 
Lavaca, Tex., where alumina will 
be reduced by the electrochemical 
processes. The Dow Chemical Co. 
at Freeport, Tex., an important 
user of inland waterway transpol- 
tation, extracts magnesium from 
sea water and also makes caustics, 
acids, bromines, and _ chlorides. 
Some idea of the large investment 
made by the chemical industry i 
plants along the Texas Gulf coast 
may be obtained from the fat 
that 13 of such plants required al 
outlay of $193.5 million. 


Ohio River Serves Industry 


“Industrial development along 
the Ohio River and some of its 
tributaries is of especial interest 
A few of the most important i 
stances in which industries ™ 
cently have sought or established 
facilities on the Ohio River I 
clude: Plans for a large bulk 
riverside petroleum refining plant 


THe Tron Act 
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News of Industry 


»t Kosmosdale, Ky., with a capac- 

Bty of 100,000 bbl; the location of 
‘large radiator and steam sepa- 

rator manufacturing plant at Pa- 
ucah, Ky., to employ 400 people; 

on automobile handling dock for vi BAKER TRUCKS 
he assembly plant of a large au- 

nts ip Mtomobile manufacturer at Louis- 


er fa [Mville; the construction of a $500,- a CSET 


porta. 00 oil storage plant at Louisville, 


de Magwith a tank storage capacity of t ; a VA per year for 


nd 





} 


al 





rater. MD.o million gal; plans for the loca- te 
te ion of a $1 million pilot plant at Ai oe ny REPAIR PARTS 
srican shland, Ky., to extract iron ore fi | . % i] 4 eae 
tional ae a ost and oes . a , 4 
14... fa million gal petroleum products ie : wm aN 
i arainal * Cinch, Ind., | ian: i INSTALLATION 
across from Louisville. : aS 
nn “Other facilities sought or es- + ae WV Te) 
ablished include: The installa- : 
ge ion of a new steam-powered plant 
a at Tyrone, Ky., on the Kentucky 
nad River, equipped with a dock to re- 
ve re Pmmeclve coal by barge; steel han- three fundamentals of truck operation Y 
in the Mmling facilities at an important ane aheintiniile S 
cluded steel plant at Newport, Ky., on the 1. Proper selection of trucks c 
re first icking River; and the proposed 2. Proper wee of trucks S 
. large building, by a large New York One of the largest users of battery- 3. Proper preventive maintenance mn 
$145 etallurgical company, of new powered industrial trucks in the ‘yj, plant follows all three religiously. c 
roduc- Mmpanding facilities on the Tennes- country has 17 BAKER TRUCKS of Extreme care is exercised in selecting 2 
soda; fmmeee River about 16.7 miles above various types in service at one of its the make of truck and proper types 2 
id and Mets mouth. midwest plants. The plant keeps an fo, specific functions. Operators are 5 
roduc- Ba Be accurate accounting of maintenance schooled in proper handling of trucks = 
ammo Miives Conrnainsne: 1f you think tts costs, and recently gave us these figures: —overloading is avoided wherever ° 
er: a ot, ask this heater, Lewis G. Ritter. DATES OF PURCHASE possible, proper floor conditions are is 
chen- Se ee ee eenre Oe 3 Trucks in 1941 4 Trucks in 1943 provided and carelessness is not toler- | 3 
nsecti- nited Nations Secretariat Bldg. in New 2 Trucks in 1942 7 Trucks in 1946 ated. Preventive maintenance—proper re 
tice. 8, 8 Siete Arsertenn, Belioe 1 Trackin 1947 lubrication, battery charging, periodic / 
merica ge ttucture. oe a a checking of all vital points, etc.—is the b 
Point erucks—954. Average age of trucks— responsibility of a separate department, | 
r Port 434 yous. established solely for this purpose. 
a will Total Cost of all repair parts plus labor The BIG saving in this operation is W 
emical installation cost—$1366. (Exclusive of the continuous service these trucks are > 
ral Co. battery charging, tiresand lubrication) 8'Y'"8 — with practically no “down- 2 
ortant oy time” for repairs. ee 
nspor a Cost per month for 17 trucks $ 1.43 Let a Baker Material Handling Engi- 
| from eee Cost per year for 17 trucks 17.16 neer show you how you can keep your 
ustics, ‘ Cost per year per truck... 1.01 truck repair costs to a minimum— - 
es Cost per month per truck. . . 8.4¢ regardless of = ees vat 
stment i ou operate—or how with BAKER 
try in Ba Mobs a Types of Truck —9 Fork Trucks, 1. TRUCKS you can achieve results 
r coast Crane, 7 Platform Trucks. comparable to those above. Specific 
e fact This is obviously not a typical case. information on selection, proper care 
red al However, it does show what can be and operation of trucks is available 
done, under ideal conditions, if the on written request. 
str FF 
ca , BAKER INDUSTRIAL TRUCK DIVISION of The Baker-Raulang Co, 
of its " : 1227 WEST 80TH STREET «© CLEVELAND 2, OHIO 
terest a : In Canada: Railway and Power Engineering Corporation, Ltd. 
int it 
es re -- “ 
ylished | Beet rT a 
vo TPE OTe 
plant LOW-LIFT * HY-LIFT * FORK AND RAMs CRANE « TRACTOR» PLATFORM 
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It’s Houghto-Clean 220, a Houghton develop- 
ment for cleaning metal parts, either in tanks or 
power washers. You'll find it economical and 
efficient for almost every cleaning need—except 
where a chemically clean surface is required; in 
such cases use Houghto-Clean alkaline cleaners. 
Houghto-Clean 220 has a high flash point, is not 
toxic, leaves a very slight film which aids in pre- 
venting rust. For prices and data, write 


E. F. HOUGHTON & CO. 
303 W. Lehigh Ave., Philadelphia 33, Pa. 


HOUGHTO-CLEAN 220 


Te, Z 


Its toughness... its easy 
spooling ... its unusual en- 
durance— make for longer 
life, faster work and lower There is a correct con- 


Operating cost. . 
struction for any purpose. 


Our Engineering Depart- 
ment will be glad to help 





We Invite ; you select the right rope 
Your Inquiries a ee for your particular needs, 
PREFORME D 


MADE ONLY BY 


A. LESCHEN & SONS ROPE CO, 


ESTABLISHED 1857 
$909 KENNERLY AVENUE ¢ ST. LOUIS 12, MISSOURI 


NEW YORK 6 e CHICAGO 7 e HOUSTON 3 DENVER 2 
LOS ANGELES 21 SAN FRANCISCO 7 PORTLAND @ SEATTLE 4 
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News of Industry 


Reveals Reason Behind 
Earlier Postwar Scrap Famine 


Detroit—While the scrap short. 
age is no longer a problem, a rej. 
son for a scrap famine during the 
earlier postwar years has now be. 
come evident. In its recent statis. 
tical yearbook, the Automobil: 
Manufacturers Assn. has show 
that in 1925 the average vehicl 
was retired after 25,740 miles or 
the age of 6.5 years. In 1947, 
motor vehicle went to the scrap 
heap only after it had run 103,00 
miles and its life had been ex. 
tended to 12.25 years. 


The AMA goes on to point out 
that the number of cars and truck 
and buses scrapped each year is 
increasing. However, the total for 
1948 is only 1,980,000 compared 
with a record of 2,965,000 vehicles 
hauled to the scrap heap in 1931 


There is lots of enlightening in 
formation in the latest AMA year 
book. For example, the number of 
automobile engines being used for 
replacement and other purposes is 
increasing at a tremendous rate 
According to the association’s fig- 
ures, 5,767,000 new automobile en- 
gines were produced in 1947 but 
only 4,680,000 were used in new 
vehicles. The remaining 1,087,000 
went for replacement and for 
purposes other than propelling 4 
vehicle. 


Automobile facts and figures als 
gives some interesting insight into 
the present replacement market. 
For instance of 31 million storage 
batteries produced in 1947 less 
than 5 million went into new mot! 
vehicles. Out of 250 million spark 
plugs produced less than $1 milliot 
were installed in new cars. Of mort 
than 356 million compression-ty? 
piston rings produced in the yea 
1947 only 63 million went for ne¥ 
cars and trucks and buses. 


The AMA also revealed that 0 
pet of the passenger cars in use! 
the United States today are 10 0 
more years old. The average age 
of motor vehicles in use in this 
country is declining only slightly 
from the peaks reached in 1946 
the AMA figures revealed. 
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ioe literature covering 
mild steel, low alloy and special 
steel, stainless steel, hard surfacing 
and build up and other special elec- 
trodes is available to those requesting 
full information on M & T's 
“SELECT 70’’— seventy electrodes 
designed to cover all arc welding re- 
quirements—AC or DC, all-position 
or downhand work welding of mild 
steel, low alloys and stainless steels 
as well as hard surfacing and building 
up of worn parts. 

Literature is brief but compre- 
hensive, covering specifications, 
properties and applications for each 
electrode. Copies available on request 
received on company letterhead. Ad- 
dress Metal and Thermit Corporation, 
120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 


NEW ARC WELDERS BOOST 
AC and DC PERFORMANCE 






pstee welding, better quality 
welds, lower power costs, and 
simplified maintenance are furnished 
by a new line of AC and DC are 
welders introduced by Metal and 
Thermit Corporation. 

Built-in capacitors for high power 
factor, wide current range for full 
rated output—and fingertip, stepless 
current control for precise current set- 
ting are featured in the AC units. 
Available in 150 to 500 amp models 
for manual arc welding, additional 
models for inert arc and automatic 
welding. 

Full capacity, rugged duty DC arc 
welders are compact, light in weight— 
half the size and half the weight of 
older types—and are equipped with 
simplified current control, automatic 
electrode selector. Furnished in 150 to 
400 amp sets—motor driven, engine 
driven or belt-drive. 

Descriptive folder gives full par- 
ticulars. Address Metal and Thermit 
Corporation, 120 Broadway, New 
York 5, N. Y¥. 
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News of Industry 


Aluminum Roof Prices Cut 


- Following Export Concessions 


New York—Prices of aluminum 
corrugated roofing sheet have re- 
cently been reduced by all pro- 
ducers by about 5 pet. This de- 
velopment followed closely on 
news in trade channels that heavy 
export offerings had been made at 
prices lower than the prevailing 
schedule. 

There has been a marked up- 
turn in the aluminum order posi- 
tion in the last few weeks on the 
books of all producers. It appears 
that consumers have worked their 
inventories down and are more 
optimistic about business pros- 
pects. Fear of inventory losses 
due to lower prices for aluminum 
products is apparently no longer 
a factor. 

All producers have directed 
special attention to the export 
market. At least two have market 
survey teams scouring the Near 
East, Europe and Asia. One of the 
most promising export markets ap- 
pears to be Israel, where dollars 
are available and the need for 
housing and new construction is 
acute, 


The aluminum market has 
changed significantly in the last 
4 to 5 months. At that time ton- 
nage was being allocated by pro- 
ducers to consumers with con- 
sideration being given to the long 
term market potential of every 
application. Now the salesmen are 
scouring the hinterlands for busi- 
ness. 


Torrington Buys Burden Co. 


Torrington, Conn. — Torrington 
Mfg. Co. has purchased the assets 
and business of the Burden Co. of 
Los Angeles. Purchase price was 
about $185,000. 


S. W. Farnsworth, Torrington 
president, said the purchase was 
made to promote sales of the com- 
pany’s air impeller products in 
southwestern United States. This 
business will be conducted by the 
newly formed Torrington Manu- 
facturing Co.—Burden Div., which 
is a wholly owned subsidiary of 
the local concern. 


Good 


about 
Burnishing 


ROM North, East, West 

and South comes NEWS 
that hundreds of metal proc- 
essors have found Oakite 
Composition No. 3 to be 
ideal for burnishing steel, 
brass, silver and wrought or 
die-cast aluminum. 


Oakite Composition No. 3 
gives rich suds in hard or 
soft water, lubricates 
smoothly to prevent metal- 
on-metal scratching, rinses 
freely leaving no soapy film 
on work or balls, improves 
luster quickly at low cost 
per unit. 


FREE! 


Write to Oakite Products, 
Inc., 30H Thames St., New 
York 6, N. Y., for Special 
Report 6705 describing 
Oakite Composition No. 3. 
Full of information about 
cleaning and bright-dipping 
metals before  burnishing 
and best methods of keep- 
ing balls and barrels in 
good condition. 


Also, without obligation, 
ask about Oakite methods 
for: 


Precleaning in tanks 
Precleaning in machines 
Alkaline cleaning in tanks 
Alkalige cleaning in machines 
Pickling 

Electrocleaning 

Pre-paint treatment in tanks 


Pre-paint treatment in 
machines 


Steam-gun cleaning 
Paint stripping 
Rust Prevention 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC. 


20H Thames Street, NEW YORK 6, N.Y. & 


Technical Service Representatives Located in 
Principal Cities of United States and Canada 


Specialized Industrial Cleaning 


MATERIALS © METHODS © SERVICE 
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A large number of H-VW-M 
Copper Oxide Rectifiers, for 
use in electroplating, electro- 
typing and anodizing are giving 
trouble-free service despite 
‘round the clock operations day 
after day. This acceptability and 
usability of these units for full 
and partial power loads and 
voltages prove their dependability. 


When considering the use of 
Rectifiers look for these 
H-VW-M operating advantages: 
Tap switch control lets you vary 
voltages without breaking or 
even momentarily diminishing 
load current . . . flexibility per- 
mits grouping power cubicles 
and control cabinet in either 
series or parallel combinations 
to provide almost any desired 
rating . . . efficient operation 
without liquids, chemicals or 
moving parts (except fan) keeps 
maintenance at a minimum. 


Ask an H-VW-M sales- engineer 
to analyze your power problems 
and recommend the most 
efficient set-up for your 
production. You can get 
immediate delivery on 
Standard H-VW-M Copper Ox- 
ide Rectifiers. Write today for 
Bulletin ER 103-1 for complete 
information. 


HANSON-VAN WINKLE-MUNNING COMP 
MATAWAN, NEW JERSEY 


Manviacturers of 
@ complete line of electroplating and polishing equipment and supplies 
Plants: Matawan, New Jersey * Anderson, indiana 
Sales Offices: Anderson - Chicago - Cleveland + Dayton + Detroit 
New Haven - New York - Philadelphia 7 
Pittsburgh - Rochester - Springfield (Moss) - Stratford (Conn) + Utica 


Grond Rapids - Matawan - Milwaukee - 


work without delay. 


equipped with magnet, clam- 
ucket, dragline bucket, 
tongs or hook are saving time 
and money on many jobs in 


shell 














Handle Scrap 
This Burro is handling scrap 
faster and easier because it 
moved itself and several cars 
to the job quickly—and started 


-VW-M copper oxide 


rectifiers are Bat 
the proof... 0CCOplANCH 
and usage, 









2 ee 


a 
Faster—Easier 
every type of industry. Their 
powerful draw bar pull (7500 
lbs.) and fast travel speeds (up 
to 22 MPH) make them efficient 
switch engines too — you can 
spot cars where and i you 
want them at a moment's no- 
tice. There's no waiting time 
when a Burro is on your track. 


Burros 


Write for Descriptive Bulletins 
Cullen-Friestedt Co., 1303 S. Kilbourn Ave., Chicago 23, Ill. 


CULLEN-FRIESTEDT CO., CHICAGO 23, ILL. 








News of Industry 


Canadian Production For 
Ingots and Castings Declines 


ToRONTO — Canadian production 
of steel ingots and castings in April 
last amounted to 269,919 net tons 
which was an average daily rate of 
8997 net tons or 86.6 pct of total 
rated capacity and compares with 
a daily average of 9626 tons or 92.6 
pet for March and with 8809 tons 
per day for April 1948. For the 
month under review production in- 
cluded 260,319 tons of steel ingots 
and 9600 tons of steel castings. 

For the first 4 months this year 
output of steel ingots and castings 
totaled 1,111,928 net tons which 
compares with 1,046,664 tons in 
the 1948 period and 1,000,908 tons 
in 1947. 

In April this year charges to 
steel furnaces included 143,148 
tons of pig iron; 77,889 tons of 
scrap of consumers’ own make and 
80,789 tons of purchased scrap. 

Following are 1949 monthly pro- 
duction figures in net tons: 








Steel Ingots Castings 
ne ae 275,987 8,729 
February ..... 249,009 9,876 
Pare 10,523 
are 9,600 
Total 4 Months. . 1,073,200 38,728 


Hudson Sales Up 33 Pct 


Detroit—From January through 
June, Hudson delivered 82,910 
cars, its greatest sales volume 
since 1929, and an increase of 33 
pet over the corresponding period 
of 1948. 

Based on estimates prepared by 
Ward’s Reports, during the week 
ended July 9, Hudson produced 
1995 cars. During the month of 
June, Hudson assemblies totaled 
11,337, according to Ward’s. 


Acquires Light Alloys, Ltd. 


Toronto—Dominion Magnesium, 
Ltd., has acquired full contro! of 
Light Alloys, Ltd., which operates 
a magnesium foundry at Renfrew, 
Ont. Light Alloys recently added 
new equipment, including an ex- 
trusion press at a cost of $250,000. 
The company is expanding mag- 
nesium products and sales, in af 
outside Canada. 
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Want to make sure you’re using the 
best blade for whatever type metal 
or non-metal you’re cutting? Then 
see your Victor distributor. His long 
experience qualifies him as an ex- 
pert on hack saw blades, and he'll 
be glad to give you any help you 
need. He can show you how to make 
every stroke count with Victor 
blades . . . how to cut faster, easier 
and more economically. 

While you're at it, ask him for a 
free copy of the Victor Metal Cut- 
ting Booklet for your pocket or tool 
kit and the Victor Wall Chart for 
your shop. Both are packed with 
helpful hints on selection, care and 
use of hand and power hack saws. 


SAW WORKS, INC. 
MIDOLETOWN, N. Y., U. 5. A. 


vicridr ssa 
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News of Industry 


Roller Type Hydraulic Unit 
Built for Crushing, Grinding 


Chicago—A new machine to dis- 
place the many devices now used 
for crushing, grinding, macerat- 
ing, blending and compounding is 
under development to improve re- 
sults obtained by the present type 
rolling mills, ball mills, hydraulic 
presses, and decorticating ma- 
chines. The new roller type hy- 
draulic machine, known as the 
Stacomizer, has been installed at 
Armour Research Foundation of 
Illinois Institute of Technology 
for experimentation in the process- 
ing of agriculture and forest prod- 
ucts. 

The new machine incorporates 
a fundamental mechanical princi- 
ple which permits the continuous 
application of high pressure with- 
out destructive heat. Unlike a 
standard rolling mill in which the 
work is done by two opposing 
rolls, the Stacomizer consists of 
three rotating members; a driven 
backup roll turning in a fixed posi- 
tion, a driven work roll permitted 
to move in a fixed horizontal plane, 
and a floating ring which is not 
driven but revolves freely between 
the rolls which are under hy- 
draulic pressure. 

The unit at Armour exerts a 
force between the two rolls of 150,- 
000 lb. The backup roll and the 
work roll are 8 in. in diam and the 
12 in. wide floating ring is 2 in. 
thick with a 16 in. ID. The unit is 
powered by a 15 hp motor. Scien- 
tists at the foundation will use the 
machine in seeking to shorten the 
processing time, cut the cost, and 
increase the yield of a variety of 
processed foodstuffs and wood 
pulp products. 


Oxygen Mfrs. Assn. Elects 


Murray Bay, P. Q.—J. F. Wag- 
ner of Cleveland was elected presi- 
dent of the Independent Oxygen 
Manufacturers’ Assn. at their 
3-day annual meeting held here re- 
cently. More than 175 representa- 
tives attended the meeting to ana- 
lyze and discuss industry prob- 
lems. 
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TO FORM Quality TuBEs, 
PIPE AND COLD ROLLED SHAPES 


USE 
ARDCOR ROLLER DIES! 


Continuous precision and quality of cold rolled 
products depends upon your roller dies! 


With correctly designed ARDCOR Roller Dies, 
made of highest grade tool steel, maximum pro- 
duction speeds are assured ... better products 
obtained. 


ARDCOR Craftsmen have the ability to serve, the 
experience to guide and the facilities to produce. 


ARDCOR * ROLL 
FORMING MACHINES 


* Formerly McKiney—WITH 
ARDCOR IMPROVEMENTS 


WRITE FOR THE NEW 
ARDCOR CATALOG, TODAY! 


AMERICAN ROLLER DIE CORPORATION 


20650 St. Clair Ave. CLEVELAND 17, OHIO 





CONTINUOUS ROTARY. HEAT TREATING FURNACES 


For clean hardening, annealing, normalizing, carburizing, Ni-Carbing, etc., 
of many small parts. 

The self-metering feed hopper arrangement permits the operator to 
pre-load a one-half hour charge of work which is then continuously and 
uniformly processed without further attention, thereby eliminating costly 
man-hours. If desired, a continuous feeding mechanism may be employed 
which completely eliminates the need for an operator. 


Write for Bulletin 801-4 today. 


y) AMERICAN GAS FURNACE CO. 


BS” 1004 LAFAYETTE ST. ° ELIZABETH, N. J. 
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News of Industry 


Some Marshall Plan Sales 
Details to Be Kept Confidential 


Washington — As a result of 
squawks by business men against 
having the details of their Mar- 
shall Plan sales becoming a mat- 
ter of general knowledge, certain 
types of details may now be 
omitted from invoices-contract ab- 
stracts. 

In the case of ECA financing by 
reimbursement to participating 
countries, the supplier may now 
submit a supplier’s certificate (in 
duplicate) with invoice-and-con- 
tract abstract filled out except for 
information concerning class of 
supplier, agent’s commission, con- 
tract and price. A third copy, com- 
pletely filled out, must be sent to 
the ECA controller, however. 

Countries and banking institu- 
tions have been instructed that the; 
are not permitted to release infor- 
mation as to the contents of such 
abstracts. 


GSA Sells Texas Surplus 
Steel Fabricating Facilities 


Washington—Sale of $1 million 
worth of war surplus steel] fabri- 
cating facilities at Orange, Tex., 
to a U. S. Steel Corp. subsidiary 
was announced last week by Gen- 
eral Services Administration. 

GSA said the property, which is 
a wartime shipyard, was sold to 
Consolidated Western Steel Corp. 
for $1 million, or 72.3 pct of the 
assessed fair value of $1,384,353. 

Consolidated operated the facil- 
ity during the war, producing de- 
stroyers, escort vessels, high-speed 
transports, and landing craft. The 
sale includes 46 acres of land, to- 
gether with buildings and some 
equipment. 

Transfer of the property is con- 
ditional upon provisions of the 
National Security Clause being 
modified to an extent mutually 
satisfactory to the Munitions 
Board and Consolidated Western 
and review by the Dept. of Justic¢ 
that disposal does not violate anti 
trust laws. 


Conditions of the sale requir4 


Consolidated Western to pay cas 
upon transfer of title. 
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News of Industry 


Fisher Body Craftsman’s 
Contest Awards Scholarships 


Detroit—With the number otf 


of entries increased 15 pct over last 
st : é 

“ year, judging began last month on 
; the Fisher Body Craftsman’s Guild 


competition which will award cash 
ia and university scholarships aggre- 
gating $65,000 to boys exhibiting 
outstanding craftsmanship and cre- 
by ative ability. Judges who are not 
aware of the names of a model 


te builder, judge the entries on the 
(in basis of scale fidelity, workmanship, 
painting, originality of design, and 
for practicability. 
of One new trend has been observed 
on: already according to a spokesman 
ym- for the Fisher Body Craftsman’s 
to Guild, sponsor of the contest. The 
number of boys submitting designs 
itu- with engine in the rear is de- 
hey creasing. 
for- Regional winners will be an- 
uch nounced early in August. The 40 
regional winners come to Detroit, 
expenses paid, Aug. 24-27 for the 
final announcement which will 
award eight college scholarships, 
two each in the junior and senior 
lion divisions. 
\bri- 


‘ex. New Folder on Jet Research 
std New York — A new four-page 
folder is available titled “Project 
h is Squid” that describes equipment 
4 to 22d procedure developed and used 
in basic studies of pulse-jet en- 
the Sines by the research division of 
953.4 New York University College of 
Eng. 

Text material was prepared by 
George E. Hudson, technical direc- 
tor of the Squid Project. It ex- 
plains how design of the pulse-jet 
engine is being analyzed so that 
functional knowledge can be for- 
mulated into theory. This work 
is aimed at facilitating further 
development of this type of jet 
engine, and is directed toward 
eliminating hazards and costly 
trial and error methods. 

Address requests for folder to 
V. W. Palen, Bureau of Public 
Information, New York Univer- 
sity College of Engineering, New 
York 58. Enclose 10¢ to cover cost 


of handling and mailing. 
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Perforated 
metal screens 





for any requirement 


ITH facilities for producing any shape and size of 

perforations in any commercially rolled metal, of 
whatever gauge desired, Hendrick can furnish the most 
suitable form for a specific screening application. 


To best meet certain requirements, Hendrick de- 
veloped the “squaround” perforation illustrated. Other 
standard forms include round, square, hexagonal, dia- 
mond and slot perforations in hundreds of sizes of 
openings. Write for-full information. 


<3) HENDRICK |. 


Perforated Metals ° 
Perforated Metal Screens Manufacluring Company 
Architectural Grilles 
Mitco Open Steel Flooring, 37 DUNDAFF STREET, CARBONDALE, PENNA. 
“*Shur-Site’”’ Treads and xt 
Armorgrids Sales Offices In Principal Cities 


FAIRFIELD 


a dependable 
source of 
supply for 
high quality 
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i Thirty years of uninterrupted and continuous 


production experience stand back of the Fairfield 
reputation for giving dependable, and expert 
service to machine builders in need of high 
quality, precision-made gears. At Fairfield, your eS 





gears are in the hands of specialists equipped with 
every modern facility for producing fine gears 
efficiently and economically. We believe it will 
pay you, as it has others, to become acquainted 
with the service Fairfield is rendering to manu- 
facturers in virtually every branch of industry. 


Gears Made to Onder 
SPIRAL BEVEL e STRAIGHT BEVEL e HYPOID 
HERRINGBONE e HELICAL « DIFFERENTIALS 

SPUR e WORMS AND WORM GEARS 


FAIRFIEL 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
305 South Earl Avenue « Lafayette, Indiana 


~ 











Toronto—Canadian production 
of primary iron and steel shapes 
for the month of April 1949, to- 
taled 331,688 net tons as compared 
with 354,527 tons in March and 
318,594 tons in April 1948. Output 
for April included 322,452 tons of 
carbon steel shapes and 9232 tons 
of alloy steel shapes. In the pro- 
duction figures for April are in- 
cluded 96,088 tons of shapes ship- 
ped to producers own plants or 
plants within the primary indus- 
try for further processing. 

Shipments for sale of primary 
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News of Industry 
Canadian Production of Iron and Steel Shapes Declines 


April production was off 23,000 net tons from March ‘49, 
but up 13,000 tons from April ‘48. 


The following table shows production and shipments for sale of primary iron and 
steel shapes for the month of Abril in net tons: 



















































iron and steel shapes in April 
amounted to 248,165 net tons of 
which 239,772 tons were carbon 
steel shapes and 8393 tons alloy 
steel shapes; in March shipments 
totaled 262,408 tons and included 
250,279 tons of carbon and 12,235 
tons of alloy steel shapes, and for 
April 1948, shipments amounted to 
220,508 tons and included 206,875 
tons of carbon and 13,633 tons of 
alloy steel shapes. The above 
figures which show iron and steel 
shapes for sale, do not include 
deliveries for further processing. 








Carbon Steel Alloy Steel 
Made Shipped Made Shipped 
en CG DN RN, 6.6 0 6nckeenedescksteabesearers 10,580 7,199 828 967 
Other semifinished shapes, not for rerolling by makers 45,421 5,209 173 weua 
Structural shapes and piling. ....ccccccsccccecccccsecs 15,294 16,188 eves ove 
PE ic bcke sa denesaearenddnyeebabehwanekes oes 00 60 16,939 16,399 62 61 
eee che keb Su Rhek b6690 dice ve see beac Cc ee bees 25,312 32,912 ss 
Tie Plates and track material— 
Ee ins o0ihi oe n deeb nad Kebab waked 5 bees cees 1,543 2,702 
Se is Sbswnck ec bcGoneshPW eae <Boneesxcos 6,449 6,279 
rca nnd ebcne ns nea b RS eo dee cei we ee4 de bees ve 738 814 
ad Conerete reinforcing bars. .....cccscsccscccssccccccecs 5,867 6,799 
Hot-rolled bars for cold finishing...............0.0e008 992 seus ‘in gka : 
Ne I NE ccc cksieinccivccnpedselccecnccses 45,279 35,464 6,336 5,605 Tim 
PN Pn n sn 6ho ebb sbaddeicechensesdeccevesce es 19,324 17,699 ene wbae 
aaa reed nob. sis bb paw hehe paebWabwsastee «oences 27,616 25,656 138 139 
I SD i oo caencbe scadddessaseccecsccses 25,540 19,935 oe ceo ° 
SE, NO GOIN bo occ ca, seceideeececcccccevss 7,932 6,802 bins weve Tim 
S. 9 o oo ak nice ee poh RIA MaEEE Ne cs doaced 7,832 7,818 “eee pais 
Re A 5. nh tcadddeuae beneeeeaedckecreceeve 8,245 7,879 1,355 1,250 add: 
Miscellaneous hot-rolled products............ssee0e.008 31,598 3,545 234 218 
3 & Y E A R s in ee III» 5. 0'o. co bce din Odd SRE Keene ov 0adsss _ 20,101 20,678 _ 10 : 163 , 
vues TOTAL........cccccssecercccssccccccecvcccvcecs 322,452 239,772 9,236 as8 7 nat 
: ; : and 
bg $ G Be Q U A L j T Y Producers’ shibments of primary iron and steel shapes subdivided according to 
principal consuming industries for the month of April in met tons, follow: 
Carbon Steel Alloy Steel star 
A L L cS Y iin 6 5 8 FN ode seeds Wi cc abeddin ds vadsabenesehon 7,808 4,602 
( Agricultural, including farm machinery.............000.eeeeeee ee ceee 8,504 18 
ne a 6 56-00 GNin CaS Oi’ 0 anc cikacdoe ed oss cus esas ten $2,515 102 Tim 
T iid cis isin Nea meek we Tivccoebdhacsyi dave te 20,272 2 
§ peg «, Machinery and tools..............s00-0: bd pinihs'ae sna an dada ks oan 8,941 476 
Merchant trade products... eid’ Keo cclen eed Geka reer eeaunene ea 30,853 306 surf 
Mining, lumbering, etc.................+. sD ona bho als wd cas Vala ee 6,434 559 
win ei os:| thus nik Tse Wie wh Nakai s SA bb bee Rice eee gw Leal 55 1 
i NS BUI, ook ccccnrcsacecscoveseasesisandboce 12,517 80 to e 
ee I ek ccs ckue SU ocbceneeeesedaiveddustey 1,205 27 
I toi uS behest oP ato Cui s on ets ots keene hee ee 35,005 235 
ary ee aaa Tea sii. o EN ic ain s Bo eb caccncass covccenencecess 14,976 177 
NS as ae gE anc eins adacs veriaces debtor 1,682 80 
NS OO III 5 i 0) 66 oc 0'ncee ss bgcandde us dekceeevcrea’e 933 101 
Wholesalers and warehouses............ccececeecccees imbeels cube adevte 28,178 319 
Diet ences Ka) be TMs MEER. is bs asin nc ccvscccscccctersoccepe 6,808 524 
IOI, 6 dash i icles 6 vec cc dec ceaneeeucue cates 24,091 834 
TOTAL SHIPPED FOR SALE...............c0ceececceceuceees 239,772 8,398 § 
REPRESENTATION IN PRINCIPAL CITIES POUR THOMOND: 5 6 o's os ch ci were Wenccceie ccc chasscvavdadedeceude 96,088 118 
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